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THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


HE confusion into which everything has been thrown has 
T only increased since last week, and there seems little 
of any extrication from the embarrassment in which 

There has been a Ministerial crisis, 
and a solemn reference to the Queen, and two nights of 
Ministerial explanations in the Commons, and one night of 
what are called Ministerial explanations in the Lords, and no 
one is a bit forwarder or wiser. We have still a majority in 
the Commons bent on recording its views on the Irish Church, 
with no hope of legislating, but only to prepare the way for 
future legislation. We have a Ministry which piques itself on 
giving satisfaction on every point except that which it ac- 
knowledges to be the one point of paramount importance. We 
know that the Ministry is going to give up all its Bills, and 
acquiesce in doing nothing this Session, except that it will try 
to pass its supplementary Reform Bills. But we knew this 
last week, for it was obvious that the Government was totally 
powerless to carry anything except just what a hostile majority 
would permit it to carry, and that the only Bills which this 
hostile majority will permit to go forward are these sup- 
pare orm Bills. Whether even these supplementary 
orm Bills can be got through Parliament is as doubtful 
now asever. We know that we are to have a dissolution ; 
but we do not know in the least when it is to come, or what 
are the constituencies to whom the appeal is to be made. 
The only new thing that we were near knowing was that the 
Quern is on the side of the present Ministry, that she loves 
them, and cannot bear to lose them. ‘This seemed to be the 
result of what was stated to have taken place at Osborne. 
The Queen was asked to choose between a dissolution and 
losing her Ministers. She had to choose between parting with 
the present House of Commons and parting with Mr. Disrak.1, 
and, after taking a night to think over it, she preferred to keep 
Mr. Disrazti. It was put so that she seemed to stand by 
him rather than by her faithful Commons, and there can be 
no doubt that this was quite a wrong way of putting it. 
That it was done intentionally we cunnot feel sure, although 
We quite agree with Mr. Ossorne in thinking that, if the 
statement had been passed over in Parliament, an unfair use 
would in all probability have been made of it, and we should 
have been told that our Protestant Queen stood by her 
Protestant Ministers, and dismissed a House of Commons that 
had shown itself the slave of the Porr. A Minister has no 
business whatever to put an alternative to his Sovereign. 
business is to give advice, and if his advice is not 
taken, then to resign. We think it very likely that all that 
Mr. Disrarti meant was to say that he advised a dissolution, 
and that if this advice was not taken he knew he must resign, 
but he wished to assure the QuzEN beforehand that he would 
Tesign willingly, and that she need have no personal scruples 
m ing him. But, however pure his intentions were, 
and however much he may have been animated by nothing 
but an extravagant wish to be thought an uncommonly 
devoted servant of the Crown, yet what he did was wrong. 
He advised a dissolution, and he advised it on the right 
d that the real opinion of the nation was adverse to the 
stablishment of the Irish Church. It was for him as 
Minister, and not for the QuveEEN, to judge whether this is the 
real, though very secret, opinion of the nation; and he had 
Ro reason whatever to suppose his advice would not be taken. 
But he could not bear to act in the simple, straightforward 
ak in which ordinary Prime Ministers act; he wished to 
¢ himself feel, and his colleagues feel, and possibly the 
ae feel, that the QurEN was conferring a personal mark 
pene sa and favour on him when she took advice 
constitutionally she was bound to take. No English 


Sovereign has ever refused to dissolve when once the re- 
sponsible Ministers of the Crown have stated their belief that 
the national will is not fairly represented in the House of 
Commons. To represent the acceptance of the advice to 
dissolve, after such an assurance, as a ial mark of favour 
is a piece of the same absurdity which led Mr. Disraett 
to represent it as a wonderful act of consideration and 
courtesy that the QuEEN gave him an audience on Friday and 
another on Saturday. Why should he think that.the , So 
would not discharge the ordinary and obvious duties of her 
station? He may be sure that the Queen will be equally 
ready to see his successor on every proper occasion, and wi 
equally proper promptitude. 

The Queen has informed the Ministry that she will dis- 
solve Parliament whenever the course of public affairs will 
permit. Ordinarily this is very intelligible. It means an 
immediate dsssolution. But what does it mean now? No 
one can tell. It may mean that there will be an appeal almost 
immediately to the present constituencies ; it may mean that 
there will be an appeal this autumn to the new constitu- 
encies; it may mean that an appeal will be made to the new 
constituencies at a distance of time which no one can define. 
This is most unsatisfactory; but in fairness it cannot be laid 
to the charge of the nan The aw obvious, and 

roper thing seemed to be that the Mini ould resign; 
ol Mr. Disrakxi tells us that when he walked out of the 
House on the morning after the division on Mr. Guap- 
stone’s First Resolution he did not expect to be Minister 
when he next met the House. It is a great pity that his 
own second thoughts, or the entreaties of his subordinates, 
or the influence of his presiding genius, made him determine 
not to resign. But he did not resign; and it must be 
admitted that, if he liked to face all the difficulties of re- 
taining office, he was justified in not resigning on one con- 
dition, and on one condition only—that he could assure the 
QueEN that he honestly, on good grounds, on sure information, 
and on careful consideration, believed that the nation was not 
of the same mind as the House of Commons, and was in favour 
of maintaining the Irish Church Establishment. If he gave 
this assurance to the Queen lightly, or only half sincerely, he 
did very wrong, and used a most reprehensible means of con- 
tinuing in office. But he did give it, and it must be assumed 
that he gave it,as he ought to have given it, sincerely and de- 
liberately, and, if he could give it, he was not bound to resign. 
Once admit this, and acknowledge that a dissolution was the 
proper course, and we may easily see that the difficulties which 
a dissolution carries with it at the present time were not of 
his creating, and were not easily to be surmounted. He could 
not advise an immediate dissolution; he knew that neither 
the country nor the House of Commons wished this. He 
knew the many reproaches to which it would subject him. 
The appeal must be to the new constituencies, if possible, 
and all he could do was to try in every way to hasten the 
time when this appeal could be made. . This he under- 
took to do. But he could not advise that the appeal 
should be absolutely, and under all circumstances, deferred 
till the new constituencies could answer to it. The Scotch 
and Irish Reform Bills may not pass, the Boundary Bill may 
not pass. If the whole scheme of Reform is not carried out, 
it may be argued that it would not be constitutional to delay 
the appeal to the country until next year merely that the 
new English constituencies may be consulted. It was, there- 
fore, indispensable that the time when the dissolution should 
take place should be left uncertain. What do any of those 
who censure Mr. Disragi think he ought to have done, on 
the supposition that he was to dissolve, not to resign? Do 
they think he ought to have dissolved at once, or that he 
ought to have postponed the dissolution until the scheme of 
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Reform was complete? Could he do otherwise, or better than 
he did? 

We do not see that he could, and we have not found any 
suggestion in the speeches of his opponents as to what he 
ought to have done. They were all for his resigning, and 
that would have simplified everything; but then they all 
believe exactly the contrary of what he believes, and think the 
country is adverse to keeping up the Irish Church. He was 
bound to contemplate either contingency; he had to consider 
that the appeal might be made to the present constituencies, 
or it might be made to the new constituencies, and he had 
to satisfy himself that in either case the constituencies that 
might happen to be appealed to were really at heart in 
favour of keeping up the Irish Church. He says that 
he did this; he honestly believes that, if the existing con- 
stituencies were polled to-morrow, they would return a 
majority holding opinions directly opposite to the opinions of 
the majority of the present House of Commons. He also 
believes that, when the new constituencies are polled, their 
decision will be the same. Why should a Minister who 
is thus the exponent of the real will of the nation re- 
sign? Why should he, who thinks as the majority of the 
electors think, go out of office? On the contrary, he, with 
his subtle insight into the secret—it must be owned the 
very secret—feelings of thousands and hundreds of thousands 
of his countrymen, the one man who knows what people 
are thinking who seem to themselves to be thinking the other 
way, is surely what Mr. Carty.e calls the true King or 
Cunning-man of England, and ought to rule her. We 
fear that those who refuse to see the force of this argu- 
ment do not attend to it, and suffer themselves to be 
swayed by a secret persuasion that it is all moonshine, 
and that he believes nothing of the kind. What is his answer 
to those who hint, if they do not express, this conviction? It 
is simple enough. He bids them tell him openly they distrust 
him, propose a vote of want of confidence in him, and carry 
it, But then the old wheel is set going again, and we are 
whirled round the old difficulties. If they do this, there will 
be a dissolution at once; but if there is an election now, there 
must still be another in a few months, and this would be an 
intolerable waste of money. So it would be; but to go on 
through the Session with a House of Commons divided from 
the Ministry by such deep differences, such bitter quarrels, 
such profound distrust, is also rapidly getting intolerable, and 
we are approaching the point when the House of Commons 
must decide for itself which of two intolerable evils it hates 
and dreads the most. 


TAXATION AND EXPENDITURE, 


R. GLADSTONE took the opportunity of the Reso- 
lution for adding twopence in the pound to the 
Income-tax to repeat his assertion that the three millions 
which the House was required to provide ought to be attri- 
buted to general extravagance, and not to the untoward 
necessity of the Abyssinian war. It is not worth while to 
discuss the arbitrary connexion of cause with effect, although 
it may be confidently asserted that the Income-tax would 
have been increased to meet an exceptional outlay, even if 
the ordinary expenditure had been three or four millions 
smaller than at present. No Chancellor of the Exchequer 
can maintain an habitual surplus large enough to cover the 
cost of an unexpected military expedition, nor would he be 
justified in resisting the demands of taxpayers for relief, as 
long as any part of our fiscal system imposes burdens greater 
than the corresponding additions to the revenue. Neverthe- 
less Mr. Guapstone performed a public service in calling 
attention to the increase of expenditure under the present 
Government. Less busy members of the Opposition might 
perhaps more usefully examine the details of the Estimates; 
but a political leader properly confines himself to general 
criticism and censure. It is the business of the Ministry 
to check the extravagance of the departments, and to 
provide at the smallest possible cost for the efficiency of 
the public service. When the Estimates become larger, the 
Government is bound to justify the increase; and, although 
Sir Joun Paxinaton and Mr. Corry partially explained the 
additional charges for the army and navy, the country ought 
not to be satisfied with assertions that former Governments 
shared the blame of prodigality. The personal argument is 
especially ineffective when it is directed against Mr. Guap- 
sToNE, who has consistently intimated his dissent from the 
more ambitious policy of some of his former colleagues. 


he strained to the utmost the ties of official loyalty; ang 
it cannot be reasonably contended that it was his duty to 
retire from the Cabinet when he was outvoted on an ag. 
ministrative question. One cause of increased military ex. 
penditure consisted in a measure which was indispu 
just and expedient. It is absurd to maintain an army.gt 
a great expense without taking care that men shall ' 
forthcoming to fill the ranks. The great rise in the cog 
of living and in the rate of wages rendered an increase 
of pay in the army indispensable, and half a million spent 
in giving every private an additional twopence a day has 
for the time removed all difficulty in obtaining recruits, 
On the other hand, it is admitted that the numerical force of 
the army is less than in some former years, so that the 
Government is not entitled to take credit for the entire 
difference in pay. It is further alleged that the late Mini 
had left the new fortifications unarmed, and that the pu. 
chases of improved guns, which consequently became jn. 
dispensable, have largely swelled the Estimates. The House of 
Commons determined several years ago that the works should 
be constructed with borrowed money, and that the armaments 
should be provided from revenue. Since that time the cos 
of artillery has largely increased, and if the Secretary for 
War can prove that he has armed the fortifications properly, 
he will have answered some of Mr. GLapstone’s charges; 
but he has in fact only purchased eighty or ninety guns 
in the present year, out of three thousand which will be 
ultimately required. To a certain extent the English Go- 
vernment may defend itself by the example of nearly every 
European Power. England is the only country which has 
not greatly increased the strength of its army, and the 
growing costliness of warlike material is a common and u- 
avoidable evil. There is probably more room for saving in 
the administration of the navy, and there are, fortunately, 
skilled critics who spend their lives in watching the pro- 
ceedings and alleged blunders of the Admiralty. The cost 
of civil government necessarily increases with the general rise 
of prices, and with the constant extension of administra- 
tive activity. The legislation of every Session imposes fresh 
duties on the Home Office, the Privy Council Office, and the 
Board of Trade, and public servants must be paid if they 
are employed. A percentage of additional expenditure must 
be expected at the end of every term of five or six years, 
but the difference pointed out by Mr. Grapsrone between 
1865 and 1868 is apparently excessive. 


Mr. Laine was the only member who touched on the 
nominal subject of debate. As there was no opposition to the 
additional Income-tax, it was natural that the question should 
not be discussed; and yet the mode by which a tax of two 
millions and a half is levied is as worthy of the consideration 
of the House of Commons as the increase of expenditure 
which provoked Mr. Guapsrone’s just reprobation. It might 
be said that a part of the new impost is rendered necessary, 
not by the Abyssinian war, but by the arbitrary attempt to 
reduce the National Debt when there is no surplus available 
for the purpose. Mr. Disraeti adopted the scheme for the 
purpose of conciliating its author, who had two years ago 
suddenly connected the expediency of creating terminable 
annuities with a fanciful theory about the approaching ex- 
haustion of coal. It would have been far better to apply a small 
surplus to the abolition of one or two petty and vexatious 
taxes, and if the House of Commons would have consented, 
it would have been still more desirable to leave a larger margin 
between revenue and expenditure. The increased charge for 
the National Debt involves the same erroneous principle with 
the Sinking Fund of seventy years ago; and in 1866, and stil 
more in 1867, a Finance Minister ought to have foreseel 
that the growth of revenue was likely to be interrupted, or t0 
be exchanged for a decline. In a season of prosperity 1t may 
be barely excusable to maintain unnecessary taxation for the 
purpose of reducing the Debt; but Mr. GLapsToNe, followed 
by Mr. Disrac.i, has now added to the burden of taxation for 
the virtual purpose of investing the proceeds at three and a 
quarter per cent. Mr. Pirr raised his sinking fund impat- 
tially from the payers of direct taxation and from consumers; 
but in modern times every financial blunder, as well as every 
extravagance committed by a Government, falls exclusively 02 
a single paymaster. Mr. Laine followed Mr. Baring 10, o 
suggestion that a part of the cost of the Abyssinian war mig 
fairly have been met by some increase of duties on consump 
tion ; and, if there were no remaining alternative, considerat 
practical inconvenience would not have furnished a conclusive 
argument against a course which is recommended by strong 
financial and political reasons. The old maxim that taxatio? 


Iu his opposition to Lord PaLmerston’s scheme of fortifications 


without representation is tyranny will probably soon Ff 
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cover a practical importance which had almost become obso- | turn up in its favour. Under what circumstances then ought 
lete. When a fiscal system is founded on sound doctrines, and a Minister to be allowed to dissolve, and under what circum- 
administered by disinterested statesmen on purely economical stances ought he not to be allowed to dissolve? Mr. Disrarit 
inciples, it may perhaps matter little whether power is | has this week expounded ees} | on the subject, and a most 
ietributed in proportion to the contributions exacted by the extraordinary theory it is. Mr. Disrarti thinks that every 
State. Sir Ropert Peet and Mr. Giapstone have legislated | Minister has a clear right, apart from all considerations of 
jn a great measure for the benefit of consumers who had no | circumstances, to dissolve Parliament once. It is a personal 
share in the election of members of Parliament; nor was the — privilege inherent to his office. He may have one dissolution, 
ion of the franchise by nine-tenths of the payers of as a matter of course, just as the dealer at whist has a right to 

direct taxes any security against the payment of a sixteen- the trump card. The way in which Mr. Disraewi puts it is, 
Income-tax during the Crimean War. Future Parlia- | that every Minister has a right to dissolve a Parliament not 
ments will be almost entirely controlled by electors below the elected under his auspices. But it is impossible that a Par- 
level of the Income-tax, who will not listen to abstruse de- liament should have been elected under the auspices of a 
monstrations of the collateral disadvantages which may result Minister who has not used his right to dissolve and obtain 
from taxes on property. It is unfortunate that future Parlia- a new Parliament. Therefore every Minister has a right to 
ments should find a recent precedent for imposing on the dissolve. But when does this right accrue? When may he 
wealthier classes the burden of every occasional outlay. The dissolve? The simplest answer to this question would have 


rs of property, indeed, may for the present console | been, we should have thought, to say that he might exercise 


themselves with the reflection that Schedule A pays too little 
and Schedule D too much of the cost of the Abyssinian war; 
put inequalities which tend to favour property will be speedily 
redressed, and the balance will be violentl 
opposite direction. In America, township and State taxes are 
levied, not on income, but on productive and unproduc- 
tive property ; and both the amount and the apportionment of 


the charge is determined by a majority which contributes 
little or nothing to the fund. There is every reason to expect | 


that Parliament will hereafter become more and more ready 
to increase direct imposts ; and when taxation is once divorced 
from representation, there will be a strong temptation to 
national extravagance. The Abyssinian Income-tax inter- 
rupts the equalizing effect of the moderate and uniform rate 
which had only lasted for three or four years; and if it should 
be removed two years hence, it will have imposed on traders 
and professional men a disproportionate sacrifice. A small 
Joan would have involved an annual charge which would have 
fallen on the entire income of the country; and in three or 


tilted in the | 


| his right whenever he liked. But Mr. Disraexi hates simple 


answers, and the answer he gave was one of extraordinary 
abstruseness and complexity. According to Mr. Disrak.i, a 
Minister who succeeds to power, as Lord Dersy did in 1866, 
with a House of Commons not elected under his auspices, may 
dissolve at once. Lord Dersy, however, waived his right, partly 
because the House had only just been elected, and he took 
pity on it; partly because, although it was possible he might 
gain by a dissolution, it was very doubtful whether he would 
do so; and partly because the existing House of Commons 
gave hinrits moral support. But although he waived his right, 
he had the right to waive. He would, according to Mr. 
DisrakzLt, have been perfectly justified in dissolving Parlia- 
ment, although the House of Commons had been newly re- 
turned, although it gave him its support, and although he 
would have had little or nothing to gain by it. But, having 
waived his right at that time, he could not immediately 
exercise it again. He had to wait until the end of the Session 
of 1866. Then, directly the Session was ended, and merely 


four years of peace and prosperity the principal would have 
been discharged. ‘The distribution of charges between capital 
and revenue raises nearly the same problems for statesmen, 
for commercial associations, and for private traders; and it is 
to the credit of English financiers that they have almost 
alone habitually inclined to the safer and more self-denying 
course of burdening the present rather than the future. Mr. 
Pirr regretted that he had not paid the whole cost of the great 
French war out of income; and in his later years he persuaded 
his countrymen to retrieve, as far as possible, the error which 
had created an unmanageable Debt. Mr. Guapsrone, during 
the Russian War, used all his influence in the same direction, 
although he weakened the effect of his counsels by fanciful 
theories of supposed moral obligation. The safest test which 
a statesman could apply to a question between loans and 
taxes, to provide for an emergency, would consist in the effect 
of either operation on the public credit. During the present 
superfluity of money, a loan of four millions would scarcely 
have caused a perceptible fall in the price of Consols ; and the 
annual charge of the increased Debt would have been a 
moderate price to pay for the avoidance of an immediate in- 
convenience and a dangerous precedent. 


THE RIGHT TO DISSOLVE. 
ae revelations and discussions of this week have sug- 


gested a constitutional question of the gravest importance, | 


but of a very difficult and obscure nature. That Parliament 
can be dissolved at the pleasure of the Crown has always 
been accepted as a most valuable part of the English 
Constitution. It is by the possession of this power that 
the Crown, or the Ministers who represent the Crown, 
can control the tyranny of Parliaments, and can prevent 
the misfortune of the affairs of the nation being entirely 
governed by a body of men whom it has duly elected, but 
from whom it has withdrawn its confidence. ‘This is a 
very useful power, and it is because an English Govern- 
Ment possesses it that the national will is made more quickly 
and effectually the ultimate authority, in all moments of 
Political difficulty, than it can be under any other system. 
But, on the other hand, it is a power very easily capable of 
being abused. The Ministry of the day may dissolve a Par- 
ent, and put the nation to great expense and inconvenience, 

and remove for a time the controlling power of the House of 
pone on the Executive Government, for no other object, 
a With no other results, than to gain time, to stay in office 
a ttle longer, and to wait to see whether something will not 


because it was ended, his right revived. He had, as Mr. 
DiskaELI says, earned his privilege of resuming this right to 
dissolve merely by carrying on the business of the nation to the 
_end of the Session. Again he waived his right. In the next 
Session he carried the Reform Bill. The Session ended, and 
his right again accrued to him, although the House had sup- 
| ported him, and he had no hope of any better support from 
any other House of Commons. For the third and last time he 
waived his right. This Session the Ministry which has con- 
tinued his Ministry has not been able to get through the Session 
without a signal defeat. This defeat has immediately caused 
the right to dissolve once more to accrue. So that the general 
tenor of Mr. Disrakti’s theory as to the right of a Prime 
Minister to dissolve is as follows. He may always have one 
dissolution quite apart from any question of special advantage 
to the nation, or of the prospect of gaining support or of call- 
ing in the national will to decide questions of supreme import- 
ance. He may dissolve once simply because he is Prime 
Minister, and he may exercise this right on any one of three 
occasions—when he takes office, when he is defeated on any 
important question in the House of Commons, and at the end 
of any Session. But, for reasons which Mr. Disrakwi did not 
explain, this right cannot be exercised except on one of these 
occasions. Ifthe Prowe Minister waives his right on taking 
office, he must wait till the end of the Session; if he waives 
it at the end of one Session, he must wait until the end of the 
next Session. In short, he enters into a kind of bargain with 
_ the House that, if it once begins a Session it shall finish it, 
unless it defeats him on a grave question; but, the Session 
once ended, however cordially the House may have supported 
| him, although no question of moment is to be referred to 


_ the decision of the country, and although he has no hopes of 
| greater strength in a new Parliament, he may dissolve, because 
| it is his personal perquisite and privilege to have a dissolu- 
| tion, and because, for reasons which he is in no way called 

on to explain or justify, he thinks he should like to have the 


fun and excitement of seeing how an election will go. 


| _ This theory is so preposterous, and is so totally opposed to 

the whole body of reasons which justify the possession by the 
_ Crown of the power to dissolve, that it is scarcely necessary 
to discuss it. Historically, it is only supported by the conduct 
_ of Lord Dery himself, who in 1852 and in 1859 did use this 
alleged right, did dissolve, found himself each time in a hope- 
| less minority, and immediately went out of office. What, 
| then, is the true doctrine? Mr. Giapstong, in order to show 

how very false Mr. Disrakxi’s doctrine was, laid down what he 
_ conceived to be the true doctrine. He said that a dissolution 
| was only to be justified when two things concurred—when 
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there was a great political question to be decided, and when the | irresistible. If they do this, if they show a strong opinion, - 
Minister advising the dissolution had a reasonable hope that | if they even show an opinion which a sagacious Minister gee, grou 
a new House of Commons would take a different view of that | to be growing strong, if the national will is forming itself ang teles 
question from the view entertained by the existing House of | pointing to a result different from that at which the House of 
Commons. And negatively Mr. GuapsToneE laid down the pro- | Commons has arrived, then the Prime Minister is justified in ? 
position that no Ministry has a right to go to the country | seeking in a new Parliament a more faithful manifestation lo . 
merely to decide whether it shall remain in office. All this | of the national will than is to be found in the existj pe) 
is sound so far as it goes, but it seems scarcely broad enough | Parliament. He may use his own judgment, form his eo 
as a general statement of the constitutional doctrine on the | own conclusions, and calculate what will be the regyl ag 
subject. There is at least one contingency under which a/| if he appeals to the nation. He is not bound to wait - 
Minister may appeal to the country although he is not sure | until the electors are almost at open war with their repre. - : 
what will be the result, although the question is mainly whether | sentatives. He may rely, as Lord Patmerston did, on his a 
his Government is to exist, and although there is no adverse | knowledge of the English people when he appealed to them 
decision of the House of Commons to reverse. This con- | on the Chinese War. But if he calculates wrongly, if he - 
tingency is that of its being impossible to carry government | guesses that the tide of opinion is going one way when it is e 
on because the support and the opposition he receives so | going another way, he has so far been unstatesmanlike that il 
nearly balance each other that he can carry nothing and | he has interrupted the course of business and put the nation ae 
do nothing practically. The only resource is to ask the nation | to enormous trouble and expense because he has relied on his von 
to decide whether he and his party shall govern or shall | own private and, as events have proved, mistaken judgment, Me 
not govern. Purr dissolved when he had a majority of one | Success must be in this matter the test of what is justifiable, mea 
against him, and so did Lord Metnourne, and they were | Supposing the Reform Bill had not been passed, and that Mr, tien 
both right in doing so, although Pirt, as the event proved, had | DisrarLi now appealed to the country and got together a Min 
much to gain, and Lord Me.sourne much to lose, by a dis- | majority of twenty or thirty against disestablishing the Irish will 
solution. Historical precedents, however, are to be received | Church, most undoubtedly he would be right in dissolving, Tue 
with great caution in discussing constitutional doctrines, | But he would not be right in making this appeal wantonly, that 
because what is constitutional at one epoch ceases to be con- | He must have some grounds for thinking he would oui : excl 
stitutional at another, and because everything depends on the | he must not merely say that he fancies the nation is against Duk 
circumstances of the case, and the circumstances are rarely | the present Parliament. Such signs as there are—the sign of und 
similar. What must chiefly guide us is the real use of ne the decisiveness of the majority, the sign of the support Mix 
a part of the Constitution as the power to dissolve. This use | given in important constituencies to Mr. GLapsroneg, the si elec 
is that of arriving, on critical occasions, at a rapid and effectual | of the pressure put by constituencies on members to a was 
manifestation of the national will. But it is always an ex-| them vote against Mr. Disrarti—all go to show that the wou 
ceptional remedy. The existing House of Commons is primd | existing constituencies would not reverse the decision of the of | 
facie the exponent of the national will, and if the Ministry | present House of Commons. Unless, therefore, Mr. Disragu four 
does not possess the confidence of the House it ought to | has information to outweigh the value of these signs, he the 
resign in favour of those who do. Far from having an in- | would not be justified in appealing to the present con- bee 
herent personal right to dissolve, a Minister must always | stituencies. The passing of the Reform Bill introduces and 
show why he does not resign, and why he dissolves. In | new considerations of an exceptional character. The real RAE 
order to make good his use of the power of dissolving, he | question of importance for the mere discussion of consti- at tl 
must show that there are special reasons why immediate | tutional doctrine is the question whether Mr. Disragxt would all, 
recourse should be had to an extraordinary and irregular | be right in appealing to the existing constituencies, if no Re- inte 
manifestation of the national will. Now, these reasons must | form Bill had passed, on any of the three following grounds— alth 
be of two kinds. Either he must show that the national will | that he is Prime Munisrer, and has not yet exercised his rev 
has not been declared in the existing Parliament because | inherent personal right of dissolving a Parliament which is 1 
through the equality of parties, the shufflings and vacillations | not his Parliament; that the question of disestablishing the 
of members, or the varying views to which the House commits | Irish Church was not raised on the hustings at the time of ene 
itself, there is no manifestation of the national will in the deli- | the last election; and that there are signs that the opinion of - 
berations and decisions of the House ; or else he must state that, | the constituencies is not that of their members. On none of we 
on some great question, the national will is not really expressed | these three grounds would he be justified in dissolving. - 
by the existing Parliament, and, to the best of his belief, a | There is only one ground on which he can be justified, and the 
new Parliament would take a very different view, and repre- | that is, that he in his sagacity sees, as Lord PAaLMERsTON saw on 
sent the nation far more adequately. with regard to the China War, the real current of opinion, oni 
Very many of the reasons by which a dissolution is apt to | and that he honestly, and on the best information, believes i 
be justified by hasty speakers may be seen to be fallacious | that the nation is in favour of keeping the Irish Church stand- ny 
if this test is applied to them. It is no reason for a disso- | ing. Those therefore may hold that he is justified in advising will 
lution that the Ministry recommending it was not in office | a dissolution who believe that he has this belief, and who desi 
when the existing House of Commons was elected. There | confide in his sagacity, ; oie 
must be something beyond this reason. For this reason, in the 
the first place, treats the right of dissolution as the mere unt 
appanage of the Minister of the day; and in the next place 
it aes that the existing House of Commons is obane toa THE MINISTERIAL STATEMENTS. 
great extent the creature of the Ministry under whose auspices ie is evident that the chief Liberal leaders are eagerly mer 
it was elected, which is a view derogatory to the House of desirous to turn the Government out. The extraordinary for 
Commons, and to our institutions generally, and is practically | acrimony which has prevailed since the last great division its 
untrue, as Lord Dersy has satisfactorily proved on two | indicates the false position of one party, and the conflict Cat 
occasions. ‘The regular course for a defeated Ministry is | between the substantial interests and the apparent wishes of of 
to resign, not to dissolve; although, if one Ministry after | the Opposition, Mr. GLapstone is at this moment stronger Mr. 
another were defeated, a dissolution must ultimately prevent | in the House of Commons than any party leader has been for of 2 
this idle succession of weak Ministers, not because the par- | many years; and yet an immediate accession to office would thes 
ticular Ministry advising the dissolution was not in office | involve him in serious embarrassment. He can scarcely fi pri 
when the House of Commons was elected, but because its | to perceive that his followers of the non-official class are dis- fess 
defeat, following on the defeats of the other Ministries, had | posed to regret, if not to excuse, the repeated blunders which abl 
established that the existing House of Commons was not a| have brought the Ministry to the verge of ruin. It would be it i 
proper and adequate exponent of the national will. Nor, again, | for every reason desirable that the Session should close as soon reli 
is it a valid reason for a dissolution that the electors had not, | as possible, and that the dying Parliament should perish with her 
at the time of the election, the particular question present to | dignity. ’ wh 
them on which the Government has been defeated. ‘The In the meanwhile, nothing could possibly be less satis “a 
electors return representatives to deal with all questions that | factory than the actual condition of affairs. When curious wil 
may arise. It is always to be presumed that the majority of | inquirers on Monday evening waylaid members and strangeTs les 
tle House of Commons represents the will of the nation on] on their return from cither House, their desire of i wh 
every subject whatever. ‘This is, of course, a presumption | formation was unexpectedly disappointed. ‘The most accu of 
that may be rebutted. The electors are not dead; they are | rate reporters of the Ministerial statements produced the int 
not powerless; they are not silent. They can show very | greatest perplexity, while positive and definite accounts Ha 
plainly what they think on every subject that arises. They | were found to be reciprocally contradictory. The knots Tes 
can hold meetings; they can address their members; they can, | of hearers which assembled round the purveyors of = for 
in point of fact, put a pressure on their members which is | thentic knowledge slowly dissolved like Wonpswortl's 
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group of star-gazers after they had looked through the 
telescope, 


Nor was there one espied 
Who did not slackly go away, as if dissatisfied. 
Lord MaLwesbury was supposed to have announced an im- 
nding dissolution, which in the Duke of Ricumonp’s more 
intelligible version assumed the form of a menace addressed to 
arefractory House of Commons. Mr. Disrak.t, after trying 
the patience of the House of Commons by a prolix eulogy on 
each of his principal colleagues, declared that he had first 
advised Her Mavesty to dissolve Parliament, that he had 
then tendered resignation; and that, as a final result of 
the interview, he intended neither to resign nor to dissolve 
until the new constituency was in a condition to exercise 
its functions. In a second speech, Mr. Disraryi, having 
baps thought his first announcement too explicit, indicated 
the possible contingency of a penal dissolution during the 
resent Session, and it was therefore not surprising that on 
the following day he was pressed with inquiries as to the 
meaning of the official statements, and as to his own inten- 
tions. Two nights of debate on the interpretation of the 
Ministerial answer are not likely to have increased the good- 
will of the House of Commons to the Government. On 
Tuesday Mr. DiskaE11 at last stated, under extreme pressure, 
that the Royal permission to dissolve Parliament referred 
exclusively to the question of the Irish Church, although the 
Duke of Kicumond, and probably Lord Matmeszury, had mis- 
understood the extent of the discretion allowed to the Prime 
Musister; but members who dislike the prospect of a general 
election can have derived little comfort from an avowal which 
was coupled with the intimation that the advice to dissolve 
would be repeated, as soon as it became necessary. The range 
of Parliamentary cross-examination is limited, nor was it 
found possible to extract from the Minister an explanation of 
the grounds on which his first recommendation to dissolve had 
been apparently withdrawn. From the fragments of confused 
and inconsistent statements it may be inferred that Mr. Dis- 
RaELI shared the universal conviction that a general election 
at the present time would be absurd, mischievous, and, above 
all, unpopular. The bold appeal to the constituencies was 
intended merely to colour his resolution to stay in office, 
although it is possible that, in a last extremity, he might 
revenge himself on a contumacious House of Commons. 


Those Liberals who, like the corresponding section of 
every party, regard politics as a game of amusement or of 
fit, have every reason to be gratified with the result of Mr. 
ISRAELI'S visit to Osborne. ‘The Conservatives had been 
dragged through the mud often enough, and they have now 
traversed the miriest lane which has hitherto come within 
the range of their experience. A powerless Government 
temains in office, to carry out the purposes of its opponents, 
or to be checked at every point as soon as it attempts to 
adopt a policy of its own. As long as an unnatural position 
can be sustained, the Tories, like the birds in ArisTOPHANEs, 
will intercept all the judgeships, bishoprics, and other 
desirable offerings which happen to be floating in the political 
air. Their right to supremacy depends on the place which 
they occupy between the people and the Crown, and their 
unwilling votaries and tributaries have no benefits to expect 
from their temporarily inevitable rulers. The English Con- 
stitution, as it has been hitherto understood, gives the Govern- 
ment both the initiative in legislation and the ultimate control ; 
for Parliament, or rather the House of Commons, exercises 
its sovereignty through a Committee under the name of a 
Cabinet, and the leaders of the majority command the allegiance 
of their followers in support of their official measures. 
Mr. Disrarit has taken advantage of an anomalous state 
of affairs, produced by himself, to separate the tenure of office 
from the possession of power. For his party, and for the 
principles which are held by some of its members and pro- 
fessed by all; a resignation would have been greatly prefer- 
able to the continuance of the present Ministry, but perhaps 
iis natural to cling to a possession which, when it is once 
relinquished, may possibly never be regained. The Greek 
‘0, before he slew hiimself, looked regretfully on the sun 
which he saw “for the last time of all, and never later 
again.” The followers of Lord Dersy and Mr. DisraeLt 
Will take their leave of patronage under circumstances scarcely 
uraging. Many things may return, but it is doubtful 

whether the day of political success, and the sweet exchange 
of chronic minorities converted by judicious combinations 
Ee casual majorities, will return to Mr. Disraext or to Mr. 
4kDY. A disinterested leader would have economized the 
Fp of a party which must henceforth be chiefly useful 
Purposes of resistance. Another course was to squander 


the capital in momentary display, and Mr. Disrari has 
not hesitated to prefer the brief enjoyment of the spend- 
thrift to the permanent influence which ought to be 
the object of ambition to his party. The hesitation of his 
colleagues was probably reflected in the ambiguous statements 
which on Monday night amused and puzzled the House of 
Lords. Even Lord Matessury could have told a plain 
story in intelligible language if he had not been embarrassed 
by the recollection of recent Cabinet discussions. The Duke 
of Ricumonp, undertaking to interpret the language of the 
Ministerial leader, unconsciously contradicted Mr. Disrak.t. 

To Liberal members who are not candidates for office the 
indiscreet persistence of the Ministry is probably in a high 
degree acceptable. It will be extremely convenient to control 
the arrangements of the Scotch and Irish Reform Bills, while 
a powerless Cabinet is technically responsible for all the un- 
popular provisions which must necessarily form a part of 
either measure. A dominant Opposition has powers without 
ostensible duties, while a Government existing by toleration 
may hope to evade censure under cover of its helplessness. 
Mr. Bricut, indeed, expressed a natural wish that the sup- 
plementary Reform Bills should be framed and passed by 
Reformers; but at the beginning of the Session the Govern- 
ment intimated that all the provisions of the Scotch measure 
were open to amendment; and when the Irish measure comes 
on for discussion, they will no doubt be equally pliable. 
The House of Commons has, since that time, acquired the 
habit of parting into two unequal sections; and, whenever 
divisions take place, the numbers or proportions of last week 
will have a tendency to recur. ‘The conversation of Monday, 
as well as the debate of Thursday, was characterized by 
a tone of irritation which has not been usually exhibited 
in modern Parliamentary debates. Mr. Disraewi, indeed, 
declared that many members of the late majority had urged 
him to retain office; but the advice was tendered before it 
was known that he had formally proposed to the QuEEN the 
monstrous project of an immediate dissolution. Those who 
really rejoice in his tenacity of power are neither friends nor 
hesitating and indulgent adversaries. It is because he is 
likely to yield more than a Liberal Minister would concede, 
and also because he is depriving the Conservative pay of all 
its remaining force, that a Liberal section which will never 
give him a vote may perhaps regard with complacency the 
postponement of a change of Government. The wiser sup- 
porters of the Minister probably regret his decision, although 
party loyalty will restrain them from expressing disap- 
proval. Any influence which they can exercise will be 
well employed in dissuading him from the desperate measure 
of an appeal to the existing constituencies. In the present 
temper of the House of Commons, the Government may not 
improbably be forced, before the end of the Session, to make a 
final choice between resignation and dissolution. A general 
election occupies two months, which would be added to Mr. 
DisraE.t’s term of office at the cost of enormous expense and 
inconvenience inflicted on friends as well as on enemies, and 
probably ofa serious diminution of the numbers of the Conserva- 
tive party. The new Parliament could not meet till late in the 
summer, when the result of the registration would be gene- 
rally known; and if it is to pass the Scotch and Irish Re- 
form Bills it must sit through the greater part of the autumn. 
The Reform Act comes into operation at the beginning of 1869, 
and few persons will share Mr. Disrarw’s beliet that the ensu- 
ing election could be accelerated without grave inconvenience. 
There is no reason for assembling the future Parliament 
before the usual time, while, on the other hand, it would 
be improper that a House of Commons no longer representing 
the legal constituencies should hold another Session. Prudent 
politicians holding few objects in common with the more 
consistent members of the Government may nevertheless 
regret the false position of the Conservative party. It is not 
desirable that the habitual opponents of constitutional change 
should be driven, like the French Legitimists since 1830, out 
of political life. Agitation for social and organic innovations 
will soon render a redistribution of parties necessary, and 
those who have hitherto been constitutional Liberals will 
require all the support of the natural and instinctive defenders 
of established order. 


THE PASSING OF THE RESOLUTIONS. 


N Thursday night Mr. Guapstone’s Second and Third 
Resolutions were passed without opposition, and almost 
without discussion. There was nothing to explain with re- 
gard to the Third Resolution, but there were points of some 
importance to be cleared up with regard to the Second. In 
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the first place, Mr. Giapstone had to explain that he did not 
ropose, and never had proposed, to tie the hands of the 
Goins by the mere resolution of one House of Parliament. 
His Second Resolution is only preparatory to a Suspensory 
Bill which he will bring in at once if the answer of the 
Crown is favourable to the Address proposed by the Second 
Resolution. Then it was obvious that this suspension of the 
exercise of Church patronage in Ireland could not be inde- 
finite, and Mr. GLapstone named as early a period for its 
termination as could be expected when he fixed the 1st of 
August, 1869, as the date when it would expire. Lastly, 
it was incumbent on him to show how this suspension 
would work, and why it was needed. That it would 
not be likely to produce practical inconvenience, was 
tolerably clear. The supply of wholly superfluous Bishops, 
dignitaries, and incumbents in Ireland is so great that arrange- 
ments could very easily be made for getting the duties dis- 
charged temporarily of any office that might happen to 
become vacant. The use of suspending the exercise of 
Church patronage is partly to prevent the creation of new 
vested interests, but far more, as Mr. GLapsToNE candidly 
owned, to bring it home to every one that the question is 
practically settled, and that the fate of the Irish Establishment 
is practically sealed. There can be no doubt that, if the 
Suspensory Bill passed into an Act, this effect would be pro- 
duced. Those who are now doubting whether the Irish 
Church will, after all, be touched, would be convinced if they 
saw that Bishops and clergy who died were not replaced, and 
that their sees and livings were held by men who took 
them, not as freeholds, but as temporary appointments, with 
adequate remuneration. It was, as Mr. GLapstToNne said, 
his main object to carry Parliament beyond mere abstract 
Resolutions, and to pledge it toa practical step, having con- 
sequences visible in the sight of allmen. A Suspensory Act 
would indisputably produce exactly the desired result. But 
then this Suspensory Bill, as every one knows, will not 
become an Act this Session. The Lords are certain to throw 
it out. As the Archbishop of York triumphantly said lately, 
“We in the Upper House shall know what to do with 
“it.” The question is, therefore, whether a Suspensory Act 
d by the Commons and rejected by the Lords 
really adds anything to an abstract Resolution. In theory 
and in law, of course it does not. Irish Bishops and incum- 
bents will continue to be appointed, just as if the House of 
Commons had never adopted the Second Lesolution. But 
will there be no practical effect? This is a point on which 
opinions will differ, but we are inclined to think it would 
produce a practical effect. It would probably tend to pro- 
duce the impression that the downfall of the lrish Church is 
now averted only by the resistance of the House of Lords. 
This resistance, as every one is aware, cannot be effectual for 
more than a very short time. If, as the Archbishop of York 
says, the Lords know what to do with Bills hostile to the 
Irish Church, some will reply that there are powers in the 
Constitution that know what to do with the House of Lords. 
The rejection of the Suspensory Bill this Session would also 
place the Lords under one special disadvantage. They may 
have another Suspensory Bill presented to them by a Reformed 
House of Commons, and be forced to pass it, and thus to show 
their inherent weakness before they have an opportunity of 
discussing and deciding whether they can venture to reject 
2 definitive measure for disestablishment. If once Mr. Giap- 
STONE can get the question of disestablishing the Irish Church 
to be looked on as at issue between the nation and the House 
of Commons on the one hand, and the House of Lords on the 
other, his path will be made smooth before him; and it cer- 
tainly appears to us that he would be brought nearer to this 
point by carrying his Suspensory Bill through the Commons 
this Session, and throwing the responsibility of rejecting it on 
the Lords. 

It may, we presume, be taken for granted that the QuEEN 
will be advised to assent to the request made by the Commons, 
and will permit the Suspensory Bill to be introduced. It is 
evident that in the present temper of the House of Commons, 
if this assent were refused, it would be considered that those 
who advised the refusal were persevering in their attempt to 
drag the QUEEN into the controversy, and to make it seem as 
if she were on their side. It would also be ungracious in a 
very high degree to Ireland, that the Queen, who is Queen 
of Ireland as much as of England, should interpose her autho- 
rity to prevent a Bill on which so overwhelmiig a majority of 
her Irish subjects have set their hearts trom being even dis- 
cussed. Practically, too, to advise the QuEEN not to assent to 
the Address would be to force on an immediate dissolution, for 
it would be impossible for the Opposition not to testily 


their want of confidence in a Ministry giving such advicg 
And we do not believe that Mr. DisraELi has any wish what. 
ever for an immediate dissolution. He would have everything 
to lose by it. If he waits for the election of a Reforma 
Parliament, things may possibly improve for him, 
Reform Act is still a leap in the dark as much as it ever 
and no one can say whether the Conservative residuum exists 
or not. As we have often said, there is no precise reagop 
why it should not exist. If the residuum is guided by jt, 
feelings, why should it not take a pride in going with 
the gentry, which often stands it beer in a handsome 
manner at election time? If it is guided by arguments 
why should not arguments do for it which do for Bisho 
and squires? There is little of a popular kind to which 
in the Irish matter Mr. Guapstone and his party cap 
appeal, except the wish to do justice to Ireland; and 
Bishop said the other day that he could not understand 
what justice to Ireland meant. The really surprising thing ig 
that, to all appearance, so very large a number of Englishmen 
and Scotchmen do understand what the Bishop did not 
understand. That a nation should suddenly be bent on 
doing what it thinks just is a striking and a gratifying thing; 
and even if this love of justice has been in some measure 
quickened by fear, still no one can doubt that it exists, It 
may, as Mr. Disraett calculates, soon fade away, or it 
may not be found in the new additions to the con- 
stituencies; but it exists now, and in the present consti- 
tuencies. And when it exists at all, it is for some reasons 
likely to grow stronger. ‘The fervour of the House of 
Commons, the union of the Liberal party, the passing without 
a division of such Resolutions as Mr. GLapsToneE carried on 
Thursday night, the humiliation and dislocation of the 
Ministry, all tend to make those who wish to do justice to 
Ireland think they are on the winning side, and feel the con- 
fidence and the inspiration which the anticipation of victory 
brings with it. 


After Mr. Guapstone’s Resolutions had been carried there 
began what may be shortly termed a regular bear-fight in 
the House. The minor members broke loose; all kinds of 
useless amendments and riders were proposed; and at last 
the leaders of the House joined in the fray, and lashed out 
against each other with a freedom of invective that may 
have been entertaining, but was not very creditable. Much 
of this confusion was owing to the anomalous position of 
Mr. Guapstone, who holds on the Irish question the position 
of a Minister without the authority. He commands and leads 
the majority, he settles the main operations of his followers, 
but he cannot regulate the course of business in the way in 
which a Minister can regulate it. Through the early part 
of the discussion he behaved with caution and command 
over himself, and seemed fully alive to the disastrous conse 
quences that might ensue if he allowed his natural heat 
and violence to master him. It was to Mr. Disragxt that 
almost all the acerbity of the debate was really due. He 
is in a very different position now from that which he 
held last Session, when he was applauded by the House, 
and could snub Mr. Guapstone, and assume an air of calm 
superiority ; and he feels the difference keenly. The 
disputes, which were principally between Liberal members, 
gave him an opening on Thursday night on which he could 
not deny himself the pleasure of seizing. He told the majority 
that they were already quarrelling over the plunder, and that, 
as he had prophesied, they had only introduced new elements 
of confusion into the couutry by passing the Resolutions. This 
was most imprudent in itself, and was clearly a departure 
from the understanding to which he had come with Mr. 
Guapstone. He had offered to interpose no obstacle to the 
passing of the Resolutions, and to facilitate as much as possible 
the passing to other business. It was quite inconsistent with 
this to charge the majority with being a gang of robbers. As 
Mr. Guapsrone truly remarked, such a thing was never said by 
a Prime Minister before ; nor was there any force in Mr. Dis- 
RAELI’s retort, that then no Prime Minister had said what was 
perfectly true. The question was not whether it was true, 
but whether it should be said. And it isclearly not right that 
a Prime Minister should use such expressions to a majority 
the House of Commons, even if personally he may think them 
true. And the same remark applies to much of the fierce 
and insulting language addressed to Mr. DisrakLt by Mr. 
Bricut in reply. He accused Mr. Disrazti of having been 
at once pompous and servile in his communications about his 
audiences with |!« Queen. The epithets appear to us apt 
enough, but things of this kind should not be said in Pate 
liament by one leader of the Héuse of Commons against 
another. Nor was there any justification of the extravagance 
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abuse with which he denounced Mr. Disractr’s alleged attempt 


to make use of the QueEN’s name in his favour. It was quite 
right to guard against the danger of letting it be supposed that 
the QueEN had taken too prominent a part in the matter; but 
this is a very different thing from charging a Prime Minister 
with something little short of treason. Mr. Bricut, in his excite- 
ment, got wild and almost incoherent, and at one moment went 
so far as to state that it was almost, if not quite, criminal in 
Mr. DisrazLt not to have told the Quzen all that he thought 
about Ireland a quarter of a century ago. It is to be hoped 
we shall have no more of this. Mr. Disrarxt has been greatly 
to blame, but he is Prime Minister; and leaders of the-Oppo- 
sition must respect the office if they do not respect the holder. 
Otherwise the House of Commons will lose its character alto- 

er, and will sink to the level of other popular assemblies 
to which it now considers itself so very far superior. 


THE FRENCH EMPEROR AND PRUSSIA. 


HE French army and the French fleet are now in a state 

of considerable organization, May has come, the official 
journals are engaged in proving daily to an appreciative 
audience that all is peaceful and serene, and the Moniteur 
de ' Armée is occupied in a controversy as to whether Prussia 
or France has sent most men on furlough. All this looks 
very like war, and the minds of French speculators are uneasy 
accordingly. But the cloudy sky is going to be cleared 
up. The Emperor is on his way to Orleans, and we have 
been promised a speech which is to reassure Europe. His 
Magesty, like a halcyon, will sit upon the waves, and usher 
in for about the fortieth time a long era of tranquillity and 
calm. Some years have passed since the world first learnt that 
the Empire was Peace. It is going to be told this truth again 
from the same august and veracious lips, and Prussia, Russia, 
Austria, and Italy are waiting for the telegraph to communi- 
cate the news. In many respects, as we pointed out eight or 
nine years ago, the French Emperor and Mr. Disraci are 
birds of a feather. Amongst other marked resemblances, they 
would seem to have this in common, that a censorious age 
does not always accept their asseverations without adding to 
them a grain or two of salt. What the French Eureror 
says about the Empire, and what Mr. Disraeti believes 
about himself, verge occasionally upon the poetical, When 
the Orleans speech is over, even if it expatiates on the 
topic of peace more than it is probable will be the case, there 
will still remain the profound question, how much of it is to 
be credited? The golden age which began nearly sixteen 
years ago with the coup d'etat has not realized all its pro- 
mises. The leopard has not yet lain down with the lamb. 
Not a single question has been settled, and the inheritance of 
political difficulties which the Emperor acquired on his acces- 
sion will be transmitted by him, with many accumulations, to 
hisheir. He has been emphatically a man of bold strokes, 
but of half measures. The Eastern question was begun in the 
Crimean War, but not finished. The Italian problem in 1859 
was fingered, but left unsolved. By a mixture of intrigue and 
vacillation Napoteon III. has transferred the hegemony of 
Germany—perhaps of half Europe—from a powerless rival, 
Austria, to a powerful rival in Prussia. Just as it was on 
the Po, so it is upon the Rhine. France dug the foundations 
of a neighbour’s unity, but cannot bear to see the coping- 
stone put on the all but completed edifice; and, dissatisfied 
with the result of events for which she is herself responsible, 
she is surveying the Continent with an air of menace and of 
hostility. ‘The Emperor has neither shut nor opened the gates 
of Janus, but keeps them perpetually on the jar. 

The French organs of the Government express consider- 
able indignation at the view taken by Englishmen of the 
situation, which they regard as a preconceived determi- 
nation to call the unsettled state of Kurope a consequence 
of French policy. They argue that Prussia is as fully armed 
4France. ‘They point to the formation of German camps 
on the frontier of the Rhine, and to all the obvious signs of 

ist and preparation on the part of Prussia. No doubt 

Tussia has taken alarm, and is adopting, more or less un- 
Ostentatiously, such measures of precaution as she thinks 
Recessary. But if any candid person will take the trouble to 
mquire what is the real cause of the unsatisfactory relations 

ween the French and their German neighbours, surely he 
‘annot be long in arriving at the conclusion that the source of 

the mutual heartburning is the plainly avowed intention 
of the French Empire to consider the further unification 
of Germany as a French question. The attitude of the 
Cabinet of the Tuileries practically amounts to a decla- 
Tation that any overt step towards German unity will be 
Weated as a casus belli. If Napougon III. has a just right 


to adopt this position, it follows as a simple corollary that the 
proceedings of Germany, if not provocative of political con- 
flict, are at any rate not what France could wish. Count 
Bismark is too wise a statesman to precipitate matters, 
He is playing the game of time, and a great nation can 
afford to play the game of time against one who, like 
Naporeon Ill., is advancing in years, and by no means 
certain to live to extreme old He knows that the 
death or displacement of the Emperor would be the signal 
for German action, and he looks forward to a comple- 
tion of his design which may be more bloodless than 
Sadowa. But though Count Bismark is willing to adjourn 
the great consummation of German hopes, he will not 
abandon or repudiate it. He is tenacious of his purpose, and 
never lets a word fall from his lips that indicates anything 
except a firm resolution as to the future. And Germans in 
general follow the mot d’ordre of Count Bismark, and talk of 
the national aspirations of Germany in the same significant 
tone as that in which Italy speaks of her future acquisition of 
Rome. If the French are justified in their view that Ger- 
many’s unity is France’s danger, assuredly it may be said that 
Germany, in one sense, is troubling the French waters. 

There is some excuse for the prevalence of such ideas in a 
country accustomed, like France, to give law to the Continent. 
It is not easy for a military and jealous nation to acquiesce in 
the growth and prosperity of those about her. France has 
been used to have her voice and influence respected as pre- 
dominant. All this is coming to an end.. The old order is 
changing and giving place toa new. The balance of power, 
as far as concerns the French Empire, has been seriously 
shaken ; though, as far as the interests of England and many 
other countries are involved, the increase of Prussia is an 
element of Continental stability which more than com- 
pensates us for the abrogation of the ill-fated Treaties of 
Vienna. The Athenians and Lacedemonians in classical 
times cared very much to retain or acquire the regency of 
Greece ; nor is it wonderful that the instincts of the French 
should lead them to be ready to risk much bloodshed, if 
necessary, to keep the French tricolour flying at Europe's 
mast-head. But allowing, as we must, that the instinct is 
natural, it is not the less mistaken, nor is it the less at 
variance with the interests of modern civilization. Ten 
years ago a French regency had its advantages. Europe 
was groaning under the iron rule of the reactionary 
party, which, thanks to Austria’s patronage, was holding 
Germany and Italy beneath the foct of miserable and 
tyrannical family cliques. All this is now over. We 
cannot but acknowledge that France has had directly in 
part, and in part indirectly, and almost against her will, a 
great deal to say to the emancipation of the Continent. But her 
sword and her diplomacy have accomplished their predestined 
work, and Europe no longer requires her assistance. It is 
undesirable that she should prolong her military dictatorship, 
when it can only operate to the harm of her neighbours. ‘To 
seek to gratify her ambitious impulses at the expense of others 
is unworthy of herself; but whether unworthy or not, it is a 
thing which Europe cannot tolerate. ‘The instinct which the 
French are hugging to their hearts, and which the Emprror 
is arming to satisfy, now becomes purely barbarous. The 
Crusader survives, but survives simply in the capacity and 
with the restless temper of a duellist. And France must be 
content to be regarded as nothing better than an international 
fire-eater, if she retains this furious inclination to be, at ali 
costs, the head and the arbiter of Europe. 

If, to the uncertain amount of good which he has by fits and 
starts achieved, Naro.eon III. would add the final benefaction 
of acquiescing heartily in the progress which Prussia is making, 
if he would admit that Germany has a reasonable right to 
rearrange herself without his leave, all chance of conflict 
between herself and Prussia would be over. It is true that 
other difficult subjects remain undisposed of, putting aside 
such trumpery and minor matters as the Schleswig boundary, 
a subject which has no importance for Europe except so far as 
it may serve as an excuse for French intervention. ‘There is, 
for example, the East. But at least half of the peril of the 
Eastern question consists in this, that its re-opening ma. 
afford France an opportunity of indulging herself in an attack 
on Prussia. Were it not for this chance, it is by no means 
clear that Prussia is Russia’s natural ally. Prussia is at the 
beginning of a great career. It is not her interest to see 
Russia holding the gates of the East, or even to see Russia 
crush the feeble Austrian Empire. It is doubtful whether 
in time Prussia herself may not feel called upon to be in- 
timately concerned in the problem who is to be master 
of the mouths of the Danube. There is no natural 
antagonism between her interests and those of France, 
B2 
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unless the fact that the two countries are conterminous 
and powerful makes them natural enemies. Every day 
that industry and education advance, this ought less and 
less to be the case. ‘The whole secret of the situation is, 
that France is envious of Prussia’s destiny. In bygone ages 
this would have been an admirable reason for fighting; but 
if it is still to be considered such, we must all be content 
to relapse into barbarous habits. England is not called upon, 
it may be, to interfere, though the unity of Germany is a con- 
siderable gain to us, and its disruption would be a corre- 
sponding loss; but it ought to be clearly understood that 
English sympathy, in the event of a contest between France 
and Prussia, would be wholly on the side of Prussia. If the 
Emperor’s speech at Orleans implies that he still encourages 
and abets the anti-Prussian fever with which his subjects are 
possessed, it will be one further argument against the govern- 
ment of France by a NaPo.eon. 


ARMY ORGANIZATION, 


RENEWED discussion at the United Service Institution 

testifies to the conviction, now universal alike in mili- 
tary and civilian circles, that the forces of this country are 
not organized in such a manner as to produce the greatest 
efficiency, or indeed on a footing which will enable them to 
cope with those armies which at any time they may be called 
upon to encounter. Major Leany, in the paper which formed 
the basis of the discussion, touched but slightly on the con- 
stitution of our military establishments, and the machinery 
required for official administration. The main object of his 
paper was to deal with the two great questions, what should be 
the numbers annually called on for military service, what 
training they should receive, and under what conditions. This 
subject is far from exhausting all the military matters which 
are now regarded as open questions, but it necessarily forms 
the basis of any system that may be adopted, and deserves 
more consideration than it has yet received. 

The numerical strength of the forces of the Empire of every 
kind, as enumerated by Major Leany, is far from contemptible. 
We have regular troops, British and Indian, to the number of 
350,000, permanently trained and embodied. We have in 
our Militia, Yeomanry, Volunteers, and other reserves, 270,000, 
besides Colonial reserves which Major Leany puts at the 
modest figure of 100,000. Besides these, there are at home 
and in the colonies some 580,000 men liable to service, 
though not actually organized or trained. The aggregate 
of these resources gives an army of 1,300,000. Do we 
make the most of this really formidable array? Major 
Leany thinks not, and most people will be disposed to agree 
with him so far. When we come to his special plans 
for improving our military organization there is doubtless 
room enough for difference of opinion, but in the main feature 
_ of his scheme we believe that he has taken up an impregnable 
position. Hitherto almost all the efforts of military re- 
iormers have been directed to securing for a prolonged period 
the services of highly trained veterans, no matter at what cost, 
and the annual Estimates are largely swelled by the expendi- 
ture incurred for the purpose of tempting time-expired men 
to remain in the ranks. Major Leany maintains that this is 
bad policy and bad economy. He states, as the result of care- 
ful investigation, that the cost of a young soldier is about 32/., 
and that of a re-engaged man about 40/. per annum, and this 
irrespectively of pension, which would still further increase the 
discrepancy. When a soldier arrives at the end of his first 
term of service you may deal with him in either of two ways. 
You may bribe him by extra benefits to re-engage; or you 
may give him a retaining fee to attach himself to an army of 
reserve, under the condition of serving when required, 
with a certain amount of intermediate drill, and apply 
the rest of the money which he would draw to the main- 
tenance of a young soldier to replace him in the 
ranks. If 8/. a year, with a prospect of pension after 
twenty years’ service in the Reserve, were suflicient to tempt 
the time-expired men to undertake duties not more onerous 
than those of the Naval Reserve, the annual cost of keeping 
30,000 old soldiers in readiness on this footing, together with the 
cost of supplying their places with 30,000 recruits, would be 
exactly the same as the expense of retaining the old soldiers 
in their regiments. In other words, without any increase of 
unnual expeuse, we should have 60,000 available men in the 
place of 30,000. Those in the ranks, it is true, would 
be less highly trained at first, against which must be set 
the inestimable value of youth for all campaigning pur- 
poses; but on these conditions few would hesitate to 
prefer the 60,000 to the 30,000. Nor does this state 
the whole case, for the ultimate saving in pensions would be 


very considerable, it being proposed to defer to a later period— 
namely, thirty years’ service in all—the pensions payable to 
the Reserve men. 


In this way Major Leany calculates on increased effici 
and economy together; and whatever may be thought of the 
details of his plan, it does seem obvious that our true poli 
is to keep a steady flow of veterans into the Reserve, rather 
than to keep old soldiers all their lives in the ranks, without 
any regular Reserve behind them. The indirect advantage, to 
the discharged soldier, of combining his Reserve pay with the 
rewards of civil employment, is a further recommendation of 
a scheme the primary object of which is largely to increase 
our military resources in time of war. 


Another leading idea of Major Leany’s is to reorganize en- 
tirely our system of colonial reliefs. He would group all our 
forces into regiments of two battalions each, one of which should 
always be at home while the other was on colonial service, 
Moreover, he would connect these regular regiments with parti- 
cular regiments of Militia, and combine Regulars, Reserveforces, 
Militia, and Volunteers in divisions, under the supervision of 
the Generals in command of districts. These arrangements 
would, it is not disguised, require a diminution of our colo- 
nial garrison, and a greater concentration of Line regiments or 
battalions at home. This might be practicable, but the diffi- 
culty of working any plan which requires exactly one half of 
our regular troops to be always at home seems to consist in 
the rigidity with which such a system would oppose itself to 
modifications of service required by small emergencies of 
perpetual occurrence. One thing, however, is perfectly clear, 
and that is, that we might get much more than we do out of 
our resources of men actually available. Major Leany notices 
the insufficiency of trained reserves in Canada and other 
colonies, and has a project of his own for improving their effi- 
ciency by affiliating them to the battalions of the regular army 
on colonial service. It is rather singular that, just when 
he was discussing the insufficiency of the Canadian Militia, 
the Militia Bill recently introduced by the Government into 
the Ottawa Parliament should have arrived here. We have 
most of us been rather disposed at times to reproach our 
Canadian fellow-subjects for their apparent want of zeal in 
military organization, or rather for their dread of the conse- 
quent expense; but if this Bill should become law, and be put 
into force, the people of the Dominion will be entitled to turn 
the reproach against us. They have in substance adopted 
the proposal which Lord Excno brought, without much success, 
before the House of Commons, and which we hope he will 
introduce, again and again, if need be, until his efforts are 
crowned with success. The principle of the Canadian Bill is 
that every man within certain ages shall be enrolled in the 
Militia; that a certain number, in the first instance, of the 
younger class shall be balloted into the active Militia, the 
remainder forming the Reserve ; and that, with the exception of 
judges, gaolers, clergymen, cripples, and the only sons of de- 
pendent widows, 1.0 one shall be exempt unless he can pro- 
duce a certificate of three years’ service as a volunteer. 
Should this scheme be efficiently worked, Canada will have 
an army sufficient to remove all the uneasiness which the 
proximity of the great Republic has caused of late years; and 
before we shall be entitled to preach to her any more lectures 
on patriotic duty, we must so far follow her example as to 
make militia service compulsory in fact, as it is in theory, 00 
all but those who discharge their obligations to the country 
in the Volunteer ranks. How soon we shall make up our 
minds to take a step which is essential to place this country 
on a footing of equality with other Powers, it is impos- 
sible to predict; but probably some fresh war or panic 
will be wanted to screw our courage to the sticking point. 
Very little pressure would be needed to increase almost 
indefinitely the numerical strength of the Volunteers. A 
little indolence is, with most young men, the only obstacle 
that prevents them from joining the national ranks; and the 
chance of a ballot for the Militia would, with the great 
majority, suffice to turn the scale. Whether we look a 
France or Prussia or the other great military Powers, or at 
our own colonies in Australia and Canada, we find the 
same idea prevailing that a population trained to arms 
is a better reliance than a limited army, however efficient 
in itself, without reserves to back it. A war of very short 
duration is sufficient to drive us to depend upon hait- 
recruits, as we did to a great extent in the Crimea, 
nothing will enable a country to create highly- trained batta- 
lions with the rapidity required by the drain of war % 
readily as the ion of a vast population who have 
mastered beforehund the rudiments ot military duty. 
vast reserve of men who, if not trained in the seas 
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in which a severe disciplinarian would use the term, are 

ble of being trained in the course of a very few weeks, is 
the resource which will maintain a contest long after the first 
available army may have been used up on service; and as we 
have found the way, in our Volunteer system, to acquire pre- 
liminary training without any interference with civilian duties, 
~ the policy of making this discovery available for a compre- 
hensive system of defence ought to be recognised, here no less 
than in Canada, as a paramount obligation. 


THE GERMAN CUSTOMS PARLIAMENT. 


HE Customs Parliament of North and South Germany 

may perhaps be conveniently described as Count Bis- 
wark’s Parliament No. 3. The oldest of the representative 
assemblies of Berlin, dating from the establishment of the 
Constitution a dozen years ago, is also the least manageable, 
because it is returned chiefly by the educated and commercial 
classes. ‘The added constituencies of the new provinces have 
not materially affected its character; but since the war of 
1966 gratitude and patriotic feeling have greatly modified its 
hostile relations with the Minister and the Crown. The 
obstinate prosecution of Mr. T'wesren for language used in 
Parliamentary debate may perhaps, on the next meeting of 
the Prussian House of Deputies, revive the former alterca- 
tions; but the members of the smaller assembly have 
probably observed with satislaction that the Federal Council, 
or Committee of Governments of the North German Con- 
federation, has refused to sanction a Bill by which the Federal 
Parliament had conferred on itself the right of freedom of 
debate. It is uncertain whether the Prussian Minister is 
responsible for a decision which must be highly unwelcome 
to the most dovile of his elected assemblies. The North 
German Parliament, springing from universal suffrage, is 
naturally less independent, and less vigilant in guarding 
liberty, than the more select body which represents the 
monarchy; and the founder of the institution may pro- 
bably be inclined to favour the development of rights 
which are regarded, in countries more familiar with constitu- 
tional practice, as wholly indispensable. The experiment of 
a double Parliament for a larger and a smaller district has of 
late years been tried in Austria and in Denmark, with dis- 
couraging results; but Prussia revives the scheme under better 
auspices, and the arrangement may perhaps last as long as 
the provisional condition of aflairs to which it owes its 
origin. Although some of the North-German constituencies 
owe a separate allegiance to their own princes, Saxony and 
Mecklenburg acknowledge the supreme control of the King of 
Prussia over military and diplomatic aflairs. Future ex- 
perience will show whether, in spite of the demonstrations of 
jurists, the theoretical unit of sovereignty can be divided 
between two partners. Dependent allies have often clustered 
round powerful protectors, but a common representative body 
for the central State and its satellites is an entirely novel 
experiment. NapoLron, who ruled half Europe either directly 
or by the intervention of subordinate Governments, never 
troubled himself at home or abroad with popular assemblies ; 
but, if he had thought of the device, he might perhaps have 
increased the splendour of his Senate or ‘lribunate by ad- 
mitting into their ranks delegates from his foreign vassals. 


Caricaturists have often represented Count Bismark as a 
conjuror with three balls revolving in the air, and as a circus 
rider borne by three horses at once. The Customs Parliament 
which has now commenced its deliberations affords a fresh 
illustration of the versatile adroitness of its founder and 
guide. In this instance some of the constituencies are formed 
of nominally independent States, bound only by treaty to 
take the part of Prussia, or rather of Germany, in a national 
war. Bavaria, Baden, and Wurtemberg have Ministers of 
their own at foreign Courts, and in each State a powerful 
party regards with aversion the prospect of ultimate annex- 
ation to Prussia. The Governments of Bavaria and Wur- 
temberg were unwilling to enter into the alliance which was 
provided by the military treaties of 1866; but the Prussian 

ter enforced submission by aunouncing that political 
connexion was the indispenggble condition of the commercial 
union which was urgently required by the South-German 
Population. ‘The old Customs League was the result of an 
agreement among the Governments concerned, and there was 
no absolute necessity that the renewal of the compact should 
Made dependent on the resolutions of an elected” as- 
sembly ; but the more enlightened inhabitants of the South 
alth ed a visible representation of the uuity of Germasy, 
Ough the prejudices of certain of their countrymen, aud 


the politic backwardness of the Prussian Government, have 
hitherto postponed the fulfilment of their further aspirations. 
At one of the earliest sittings of the Customs Parliament the 
leader of the Wurtemberg separatists asserted that the business 
of the assembly was exclusively restricted to cotton, tobacco, 
and other material products; but a great majority applauded 
the reply of a Liberal member, to the effect that the Parliament 
was bound to attend to all German interests. Although there 
is much difference of opinion among the representatives, as 
among their constituents, it is probable general overtures 
for a closer union will be made by Southern members; and 
the Kine and his Minister appear at present not inclined to 
discourage the ardour of their friends. The possible objec- 
tions of France will offer no impediment to any measures 
which may point to future annexation. Any German party 
which is thought to rely on foreign aid or sympathy becomes 
absolutely powerless. 


Although Prussia is not in all respects popular, the best 
part of the Southern population is ready to accept the burdens 
of annexation in consideration of the great advantage of 
forming the greater part of Germany into a single State. In 
Baden the Government and the great bulk of the upper and 
middle classes are ready to join the North-German Contederacy, 
as a step to the closer union which will hereafter be accom- 
plished. The Courts of Bavaria and Wurtemberg, the 
nobility, and the classes which are influenced by the Roman 
Catholic clergy, regard with repugnance a Government which: 
is Protestant, though impartial, and a political organization 
which leaves comparatively little power to the privileged 
classes. It unfortunately happens that in the South there is» 
a strong Republican party which, like the democracy of other 
countries, prefers political doctrines to national interests. The 
levellers of Baden have not forgotten that the present King of 
Prussia commanded the army which occupied the Duchy in 
1849; and in all parts of South Germany the Republicans 
regard Prussia with the same aversion which, under similar cir- 
cumstances, has induced Mazzini and his adherents to oppose 
to the utmost of their power the aggrandizement of the Royal 
dynasty of Piedmont. To foreigners it seems a secondary 
question whether Prussia should be absorbed by Germany, or 
Germany fall under the dominion of Prussia. In either case 
the nation will be united on terms of equality, with full power 
to remodel its institutions and to determine its destiny for the 
future. ‘The reason for submitting to Prussia is that the 
desired end may be achieved in regular course, without the 
necessity of revolution; nor is it a trifling consideration that 
the powerful military organization of the kingdom offers, 
during the process of annexation, the best security against 
alien dictation and intrigue. The Republicans, holding a 
different opinion, ally themselves for the present with their 
natural enemies of the reactionary party; and, as long as 
there is reason to believe that extreme doctrines prevail in 
the South, the Prussian Ministers will probably hesitate to 
admit a population tainted with Jacobinism into the Northern 
Confederacy. In the meantime, it is prudent to draw some- 
what closer the bonds of alliance which are inseparable from 
the commercial union. The members of the Customs Parlia- 
ment have no consciousness of finding themselves in a foreign 
city during their stay at’ Berlin, and they are probably 
willing to recognise in the King of Prussia the honorary 
chief of all German States outside the Austrian dominions. 
In their special business of adjusting duties they will pro- 
bably be guided, as in the time of the former Customs 
League, by the policy of Prussia. 

The commercial treaty with France, which has since been 
extended to include the relations of Prussia with England, 
removes many fiscal subjects from the province of the Customs 
Parliament. The agitation which has lately been commenced 
by French manufacturers against the instalments of free-trade 
which have been already introduced will probably not prevail 
against the obvious interests of the agricultural producers and 
the general body of consumers; but if the English treaty 
should not be renewed, the arrangements of the internal com- 
merce of the Continent would be necessarily altered. It is 
not known whether the majority of the Customs Parliament 
has adopted sound principles of political economy, although 
Germans ought not to be behind the most enlightened of 
their neighbours in scientific accuracy. There is no other 
country except England in which popular assemblies have 
hitherto mastered the great truth that buyers and sellers 
are the best judges ot their own separate and common 
interests. The universal prevalence of sound principles 
among educated Englishmen may be in some measure traced 
to the accident which identified a protective policy with 
the supposed interests of the landed aristocracy. In America 
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a few interested producers control with ease a half-taught 
multitude of victims; and in France the Government has 
hitherto been more enlightened than the people or their 
representatives. The Customs Parliament will, fortunately, 
not be invited to discuss the general question of protective 
duties; and, as there is no reason to anticipate any im- 
portant change in the tariff, it will not be surprising if 
political contests take the place of fiscal controversies. In 
one sense the Parliament represents the earliest as well as 
the latest stage of the modern progress of Germany towards 
national unity, for the far-seeing statesmen who founded the 
Customs League rendered the future separation of the 
country into hostile States practically impossible. A nation 
which has one Customs frontier is not likely to acquiesce 
permanently in minute political subdivision. The Southern 
representatives at Berlin cannot but feel that they belong to 
the same community with their colleagues of the North- 
German Confederacy. 


THE MORALITY OF GREAT MEN. 


NUCCESS in the history of the world has so often been 
achieved unscrupulously and used badly that cynical persons 
may be tempted to ask whether any great men have ever been 
thoroughly moral. No doubt they constantly have a conscience 
of their own, and conform more or less regularly to its injunctions; 
but what is thought is, that the whole moral code of heroic per- 
sonages is-laxer than that which obtains among their Lilliputian 
contemporaries. A certain school of philosophers even become 
indignant with anybody who pokes too inquisitively into the pri- 
vacy of the illustrious dead, to see whether or not they conformed 
strictly to the Ten Commandments. Surely, they hint, men of 
genius are not to be tested by the Ten Commandments, They 
consider such invidious criticism as a sort of discreditable snuffing 
about in the dirty places of the past, and the “doggeries” is a 
term invented by Mr. Carlyle to express his disgust at the people 
who rake up scandals about the moral conduct of great men. 
It is remarkable, indeed, how very slight importance posterity 
attaches to certain of their failings; even where similar de- 
fault on the part of the living would not be easily toler- 
ated. When men arrive at a considerable degree of eminence 
and power, the world seems to throw aside its usual tape and 
measure, and to take down from the shelf exceptional standards 
of morality by which to judge them. Famous monarchs, states- 
men, generals, and to some extent famous authors too, are 
dealt with on broader and larger principles than ordinary. His- 
torians do not set themselves to praise or condemn them according 
as they were faithful or unfaithful to their wives, or with reference 
to their veracity, or any other quality which in private life is so 
rigidly canvassed. Anybody who reaches the position of a 
Napoleon, a Duke of Wellington, or a Cavour, is estimated irre- 
spectively of the cardinal virtues. The more he falls short of 
at notoriety, the more fiercely his personal deficiencies are 
sa till, when we come down to those who in station and in- 
fluence are on a level with ourselves, we fall back into our former 
moral method, and begin again to regard temperance, soberness, 
and chastity as matters of primary importance. This laxity is 
most of all shown in our judgment of great diplomatic or political 
successes. We admire, and quote as great, the man who has pro- 
duced a great event, without pausing to reflect strictly whether he 
acquired his ends by treachery or dissimulation or lying. Perhaps, 
if the nature of the means he used was strongly pressed upon us, 
we should admit that they were indefensible. Still we soon 
return to our old position of — the end, and forget- 
ting all that constituted the means. Whether or not Cavour 
told falsehoods to Napoleon III., or Napoleon III. to the 
French Assembly before his coup W@état, are questions about 
which those do not trouble themselyes who, looking to the 
results obtained, regard the one as the greatest of modern 
Italians, the other as the greatest of modern French, poli- 
ticians. Cavour will go down to future times as the bold 
political gamester who staked the unity of Italy on a happy 
throw, and won it. And the Emperor Napoleon would be 
forgiven the dishonesty of his coup d'état, even by French 
journalists, if he succeeded in making France the mistress of the 
Continent. Possibly it may be true that most famous states- 
men have been liars, on an emergency. What King David 
said in haste about his species, he might have said upon reflection 
about monarchs and diplomatists—himself included. There have 
been, of course, exceptions, but no candid critic can admit that 
scrupulousness, honesty, and unflinching veracity have been 
common characteristics among the great notabilities and leaders 
of the past. 
It is of course very shocking to think that an accusation so 
ss should stand any chance of being even approximately 
true, but it seems still more shocking that history should make so 
little of all the vices and immoralities of its heroes, At first 
sight it appears as if society, by such untoward leniency to wicked 
men, placed itself in a dilemma. Lither, one might argue, 
morality does not really matter so much as society pretends, or 
else it is most deplorable that irregularitics and crimes should be 
publicly condoned wholesale. morality means anything at 


all, we have no business, we shall be told, to weigh famous cha. 
racters with false weights. Intemperance or unchastity are vital 
uestions with respect to the conduct of Brown and Jones, 

ey cannot have been a bagatelle in Caesar or Alexander, Jy 
it only when we get to the case of notabilities that we are imme. 
diately to find out that flesh is weak, aud must not be too seve 
scrutinized? All at once we are willing to make allowances, 
Kings, emperors, and statesmen, we suddenly discover, have special 
temptations. And thus the moralist, when he becomes an histor} 
ceases to be a moralist altogether. No doubt such contrarietieg 
in our system of criticism stand in need of explanation. T 
are, as we have observed, at first sight inconsistent and up- 
intelligible. There is, however, something to be advanced jp 
their favour; and though we are far from saying that an increase 
of moral severity on the part of historians at not be a benefit 
to the world, yet, on the whole, it will be found that hi 
could hardly be written at all except on principles somewhgt 
akin to those of which strict ethical judges seem to have a title 
to complain. 

In the first place, it is to be remembered what are the 
mount interests of society with respect to the historical examina 
tion and criticism of the lives of great or powerful people. Soci 
is principally concerned with the question whether, on the wh 
their vast opportunities have been employed for the gen 
a of the community. This is a matter that touches man- 
kind more nearly than the problem whether or not the private 
conduct of such persons has been sinful or the reverse. The 
domestic vices of the great, when they become notorious and 
flagrant, are public evils, because they are an injury done to the 
cause of virtue, but they are far less of public evils than bad 

overnment, or tyranny, or persecution. Nero’s bestialities would 

ave been of minor consequence to the race if life had not become 
insecure under his rule; and at the present moment, whenever it 
can be shown that his cruelties affected only the select few, and 
that the great mass of the Roman people were happy and thriving 
under him, a democratic age would soon consent to treat even 
his persecution of Christians and of senators as a peccadillo. The 
first thing needed is to protect the multitude who are weak against 
the mercilessness and rapacity of the strong. History feels this, and 
though it has generally been written in the interest of the educated 
rather than of the lower classes, still the canon it applies is meant 
to be a broad one, and kings and statesmen are condemned or 
praised according as they are thought to have rendered those de- 
pendent on their tender mercies happy or unhappy. And posterity 
accordingly, when it discusses the character and posthumous 
reputation of a conqueror or a king, visits with its severest 
censure those who have been guilty of lawless violence or cruelty. 
Did he plunder or ravish, and how many people did he put to 
death? were his subjects miserable during his reign ?—such are 
the broad inquiries it makes about the famous great men in former 
times. Itis of the most serious consequence to the world that those 
who have unlimited power should use it well. History is society's 
weapon of defence against the powerful, and a primary — 
unconscious instinct of self-preservation leads us, in criticizing 
past, to attach the utmost weight to such vices and defects as 
would be wholly intolerable in the present. In comparison with 
these transcendent questions, little curiosities and scandals about 
vices of a private sort are trivial or beside the mark. What one 
cares chiefly to know is whom a tyrant beheaded, or how — 
men he sacrificed in a campaign; not to how many women he ha 
made love. His illegitimate children, his bottles of wine, his 
gambling tastes, unless his conduct was in open defiance of all 
decency and decorum, are things about which posterity troubles 
its head very little. It is not affected by them, nor is its own 
existence and comfort dependent on its success in frightening great 
men into domestic virtue. History, in a word, does not write its 
criticisms from a domestic point of view. It does not excuse 
Robespierre because he was chaste, nor refuse to recognise the poli- 
tical genius of Talleyrand because o his amours, his lies, and his 
devotion to himself. 

History has indeed scarcely got at its command the resources 
which would enable it to act on any different plan. It may be 
doubted whether society would not lose far more than it gained 
by a system of rigid scrutiny into the private vices and virtues 
the dead. Except in the case of the few who outrage all pro- 
priety, it is not easy for the outside world to know much about & 
man’s inner life. Weare atthe mercy of ramourand gossip, and all 
of us know by every-day experience how monstrous is the inaccuracy 
of scandal-mongers when great reputations are at stake. As com 
mon report could not be trusted, history, if it were to attempt to 
turn itself into a tribunal of pure ethical criticism, would soon de- 
scend to the level of private chronicles and scandalous historiettes, 
and alternate between piquant truth and libel. Its real work, 
however, is not to educate the rising generation in moral virtue, but 
to educate it in political virtue, to show by example and illustra 
tion what merits and demerits affect the pro of countries 
races on a large scale, and only to touch private affairs when they 
are inextricably interwoven with public. There is, of course, = 
way in which this limit must be often transgressed. In the 
lineation of the character of men it is desirable to be com- 
plete and accurate, and anything that throws light on their —_ 
or habits is so much valuable matter for the future. But when | 
this matter has been collected and added to the great man's , 4 
graphy, history and popular feeling come c again to e 
broadest standard, and weigh him, not by his conjugal No 
parental excellences, but by his merits as a public man. 
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: 
, however, can be so mischievous as that which teaches | active will, of ogieatioe power she has, the greater his regard 
that there is, for different degrees of genius, a different moral code. | and tenderness, 'o be the one sole teacher and protector of such 
Moral distinctions are a barrier erected b society between itself | a gentle little creature seems to him the most elicious and the 
and danger, and are assiduously inculcated by legislators and edu- | best condition of married life; and he holds Milton's famous lines 
cators to that end ; and this barrier is nowhere needed more than | to be expressive of the only fitting relations between men and 
in the case of genius. Great intellectual or material strength, un- | women. The adoring seraph is his ideal; Griselda, Desdemona, 
accompanied by moral sensibility, is an enemy to mankind’s hap- Lucy Ashton, are his highest culminations of womanly grace ; and 
piness quite as much as a wild beast is to the repose of an African the qualities which appeal the most powerfully to his generosity 
. For society to treat genius and power as if they had are the patience which will not complain, the gentleness that 
nothing to do with ethical rules is to abandon ethical rules where cannot resent, and the love which nothing can chill. Another man 
they are most imperatively wanted. All ethical rules, however, are wants a cultivated intelligence in his ideal. As an author, an 
not alike, nor are they all of equal moment in the eyes of an artist, a student, a statesman, he would like his wife to be able to 
historian. Historians have principally, if not solely, to do with | help him by the contact of bright wit and ready intellect. He 
such of them as constitute a safeguard to the world against the | believes in the sex of minds, and holds only that work complete 
aberrations of the powerful. They can afford to pass over others which has been created by the one and perfected by the other. 
cavalierly, but there isa portion of the moral law which they | He sees how women have helped on the leaders in troubled 
should enforce as inflexibly in the case of the great as in the case | times ; he knows that almost all great men have owed something 
of the small. of their greatness to the influence of a mother or a wife; he re- 
more than their lifetime suddenly woke up into s 
IDEAL weary. | activity by the influence of a woman great to call them 
T is often objected against fault-finders, writers or others, that | forth. “The — seraph would be an encumbrance, and nothing 
they destroy but do not build up, that while industriously | better than a child upon his hands; and the soul which had to be 
blaming errors they take good care not to praise the counteracting | awakened and directed by him would run great chance of remain- 
virtues, that in their zeal against the vermin of which they are ing torpid and inactive all its days. He has his own life to lead 
seeking to sweep the house clean they forget the nobler creatures and round off, and so far from wishing to influence another's, 
which do the good work of keeping things sweet and wholesome. | wants to be helped for himself. Another man cares only for the 
But it is impossible to be continually introducing the saving clause, | birth and social position of the woman to whom he gives his 
“all are not so bad as these.” The seven thousand righteous who | name and affection; to another yellow gold stands higher than 
have not bowed the knee to Baal are understood to exist in all | blue blood, and “my wife’s father” may have been a rag-picker, 
communities; and, vicious as any special section may be, there | so long as rag-picking had been a sufficiently rich alembic with a 
must always be the hidden salt and savour of the virtuous to keep | residuum admitting of no kind of doubt. Venus herself without 
the whole from falling into utter corruption. This is specially | a dowry would be only a pretty sea-side girl with a Newtown 
true of modern women. Certainly some of them are as unsatis- | pippin in her hand; but Miss Kilmansegg would be something 
factory as any of their kind that have ever appeared on earth | worth thinking of, if but little worth looking at. One man de- 
before, but it would be very queer logic to infer therefore that all | lights in a smart, vivacious, little woman of the irrepressible kind. 
are bad alike, and that our modern womanhood is as ill off as the | It makes no difference to him how petulant she is, how full of fire 
Cities of the Plain which could not be saved for want of the ten | and fury ; the most passionate bursts of temper simply amuse him, 
just men to save them. Happily, we have noble women among | like the anger of a canary-bird, and he holds it fine fun to watch 
us yet; women who believe in something beside pleasure, and | the small virago in her tantrums, and to set her going again when 
who do their work faithfully, wherever it may lie; women who | he thinks she has been a long enough time in subsidence. His 
can and do sacrifice themselves for love and duty, and who do not | ideal of woman is an amusing little plaything, with a great facility 
think they were sent into the world simply to run one mad life- | for being put up, and a dash of viciousness to give it piquancy. 
long race for wealth, for dissipation, or for distinction. But the | Another wants a sweet and holy saint whose patient humility 
life of such women is essentially in retirement; and though the | springs from principle rather than from fear; another likes a 
lesson they teach is beautiful, yet its influence is necessarily | blithe-tempered, healthy girl with no nonsense about her, full of 
confined, because of the narrow sphere of the teacher. When such | fun and ready for we beg and is not particular as to the strict 
public occasions for devotedness as the Crimean war occur, we can | order or economy of the housekeeping, provided only she is at all 
m some sort measure the extent to which the self-sacrifice of | times willing to be his pleasant playmate and companion. Another 
women can be carried; but in general their noblest virtues come | delights in something very quiet, very silent, very home-staying. 
out only in the quiet and secresy of home, and the most heroic | One must have first-rate music in his ideal woman; another, un- 
lives of patience and well-doing go on in seclusion, uncheered by | impeachable taste; a third, strict order; a fourth, liberal breadth 
sympathy and unrewarded by applause. of nature; and each has his own ideal, not only of nature but of 
Still, it is impossible to write of one absolute womanly ideal— | person—to the exact shade of the hair, the colour of the eyes, and 
‘ne single type that shall satisfy every man’s fancy ; for, naturally, | the oval of the face. But all agree in the great fundamental re- 
what would be perfection to one is imperfection to another, | quirements of truth, and modesty, and love, and unselfishness ; 
according to the special bent of the individual mind. Thus one | for though it is impossible to write of one womanly ideal as an 
po of is mere — possible to detail the virtues which ought to 
e beauty ; and not all the virtues under heaven could warm | belong to all alike. 
him into love with red hair or a snub nose. He is entirely ha If this diversity of ideals is true of individuals, it is iall 
if his wife is undeniably the handsomest woman of his acquaintance, | true of nations, each of which has its own ideal woman varying 
and holds himself blessed when all men admire and all women | according to what is called the genius of the country. To the 
envy. But for his own sake rather than for hers. Pleasant as | Frenchman, if we are to believe Michelet and the nerds itis a 
her loveliness is to look on, it is pleasanter to know that he is | feverish little creature, full of nervous energy, but without 
the possessor of it. The “ handsomest woman in the room” comes | muscular force ; of frail health and feeble orgauization; a prey to 
into the same category as the finest picture or the most thorough- | morbid fancies which she has no strength to control or to resist ; 
bred horse within his sphere, and if the degree of pride in | now weeping away her life in the pain of finding that her husband 
his possession is different, the kind is the same. And so in | a man gross and material because husband, does not understand 
minor proportions, from the most beautiful woman of all, to | her; now sighing over her delicious sins in the arms of the lover 
simply beauty as a sine gud non, whatever else may be wanting. | who does; without reasoning faculties, but with divine intuitions 
One other thing only is as absolute as this beauty, and that is its | that are as good as revelations; without cool judgment, but with 
undivided possession. Another man’s ideal is a good housekeeper | the light of burning passions that guide her just as well; think- 
and a careful mother, and he does not care a rush whether his | ing by her heart, yet carrying the most refined metaphysics into 
Wife, if she is these, is pretty or ugly. Provided she is active and | her love; subtle; incomprehensible by the coarser brain of 
industrious, minds the house well, and brings up the children as | man; a creature born to bewilder and to be misled, to love and to 
= ought to be brought up, has good principles, is trustworthy, | be adored, to madden men and to be destroyed by them. It does 
even-tempered, he is not particular as to colour or form, and | not much signify that the reality is a shrewd, calculating, 
can even be brought to tolerate a limp or a squint. Given the | unromantic woman, with a hard face and keen eyes, who for the 
t foundations of an honourable home, and he will forego the | most part makes a good practical wife to her common-sense 
and plaster of personal appearance which will not bear the wear | middle-aged husband, who thinks more of her social position than 
and tear of years and their troubles. The solid virtues stand. | of her feelings, more of her children than of her lovers, more 
His balance at the banker's is a fact; his good name and credit | of her purse than of her heart, and whose great object of 
with the tradespeople is a fact; so is the comfort of his home; | life is a daily struggle for centimes. It pleases the French to 
* are the health, the morals, the education of his children. All | idealize their eminently practical and worldly-wise women into 
e are the true realities of life to him; but the beauty which | this queer compound of hysterics and adultery ; and if it pleases 
ges to deformity by the small-pox, which fades under dys- | them it need not displease us. To the German his ideal is of two 
Pepsia, grows stale by habit, and is worn threadbare by the end | kinds—one, his Martha, the domestic broad-faced Hausmutter, who 
of gg 4 years, is only a skin-deep grace which he does not | cooks good dinners at small cost, and mends the family linen as 
Value, erhaps he is right. Certainly, some of the happiest | religiously as if this were the Eleventh Commandment specially 
oe amongst one’s acquaintances are those where the wife | appointed for feminine fingers to keep, the poetic culmination of 
; hot one perceptible physical eharm, and where the whole | whom is Charlotte cutting bread and butter ; the other, his 
oree of her magnetic value lies in what she is, not in how she | Mary, his Bettina, full of mind and esthetics, and heart- 
Another man wants a tender, adoring, fair-haired seraph, | uplifting love, yearning after the infinite with holes in her stock- 
a oo worship him as a demigod, and accept him as her best | ings and her shoes down at heel. For what are coarse material 
the tion of strength and wisdom. The more dependent she is, | mendings to the sesthetic soul yearning after the infinite, and 
t he will love her; the less of conscious thought, of worshipping at the feet of the prophet ? ‘In Italy the ideal woman 
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of modern times is the ardent patriot, full of active energy, of 
physical force, and dauntless courage. In Poland it is the patriot 
too, but of a more refined and etherialized type, passively resenting 
Tartar tyranny by the subtlest feminine scorn, and living in per- 
petual music and mourning. In Spain it is a woman beautiful 
and impassioned, with the slight drawback of needing a world of 
looking after, of which the men are undeniably capable. In 
Mohammedan countries generally it is a comely smooth-skinned 
Dudu, patient and submissive, always in good humour with her 
master, economical in house-living to suit the meanness, and 
gorgeous in occasional attire to suit the ostentation, of the 
genuine Oriental ; but by no means Dudii ever asleep and un- 
occupied ; for, if not allowed to take part in active outside life, 
the Kastern’s wife or wives have their home duties and their 
maternal cares like all other women, and find to their cost that, 
if they neglect them unduly, they will have a bad time of it 
with Ali Ben Hassan when the question comes of piastres and 
sequins, and the dogs of Jews who demand payment, and the 
pigs of Christians who follow suit. The American ideal is 
of two kinds, like the German—the one, the clever manager, 
the women with good executive faculty in the matters of buck- 
wheat cakes and oyster gumbo, as is needed in a country so 
— provided with “helps”; the other, the aspiring soul who 
ee er aspirations into deeds, and goes out into the world to do 

ttle with the sins of society as editress, preacher, stump orator, 
and the like. It must be rather embarrassing to some men that 
this special manifestation of the ideal woman at times advocates 
miscegenation and free love; but perhaps we of the narrow old 
conventional type are not up to the right mark yet, and have to 
wait until our own women are thoroughly emancipated before we 
can rightly appreciate these questions. At all events, if this kind 
of thing pleases the Americans, it is no more our business to inter- 
fere with them than with the French compound ; and if mis- 
cegenation and free love seem to them the right manner of life, 
let them follow it. 

In all countries, then, the ideal woman changes, chameleon- 
like, to suit the taste of men; and the great doctrine that her 
happiness does somewhat depend on his liking is part of the 
very foundation of her existence. According to his will she is 
bond or free, educated or ignorant, lax or strict, house-keeping 
or roving; and though we advocate neither the bondage nor 
the ignorance, yet we do hold to the principle that, by the 
laws which regulate ‘all human communities everywhere, she 
is bound to study the wishes of man, and to mould her life 
in harmony with his liking. No society can get on in which 
there is total independence of sections and members, for 
society is built up on the mutual dependence of all its sec- 
tions and all its members. Hence the defiant attitude which 
women have lately assumed, and their indifference to the wishes 
and remonstrances of men, cannot lead to any good results what- 
ever. It is not the revolt of slaves against their tyrants—in 
that we could sympathize—which they have begun, but a revolt 
against their duties. And this it is which makes the present 
state of things so deplorable. It is the vague restlessness, the 
fierce extravagance, the neglect of home, the indolent fine-ladyism, 
the passionate love of pleasure which characterise the modern 
woman, that saddens men, and destroys in them that respect 
which their very pride prompts them to feel. And it is the pain- 
ful conviction that the ideal woman of truth and modesty and 
simple love and homely living has somehow faded away under the 
paint and tinsel of this modern reality which makes us speak out 
as we have done, in the hope, perhaps a forlorn one, that if she 
could be made to thoroughly understand what men think of her, 
she would, by the very force of natural instinct and social neces- 
sity, order herself in some accordauce with the lust ideal, and 
become again what we once loved and what we all regret. 


HELLENISM AND THE GREEK KINGDOM. 


ELLENISM is a word that we often find used as an 
argument for British interference in the affairs of the Otto- 
man Empire since the commencement of the Cretan insurrection 
and the recent resuscitation of the Eastern question. It is a good 
word in its place, but in — it conveys very vague ideas even 
to the minds of the Greeks who use it; in literature alone it is a 
precise fact. It is necessary to determine its exact value in order 
to guard against its constant abuse. The expunsive speculations 
of philanthropy and the practical power of patriotism act simul- 
taneously in reaching a point which both must attain before their 
roads — on their further progress towards ends that lie far 
apart. e modern history of Greece, manipulated by an adroit 
insertion of the word Hellenism at every page, is seen through an 
artificial atmosphere that blends together ancient colouring with 
recent facts in a temporary mirage. he history of Hellenism 
must be reviewed in order to understand what it really is, and 
what practical power it can exert in our day. It is neither Greek 
nationality nor Greek Orthodoxy. : 

For a time, the eg even of Greek nationality, great as it is, 
was much magnified. It was represented as the lineal heir of 
Macedonian greatness, and as fully capable of recovering its pre- 
éumptive inheritance, and of confronting Russian ambition on the 
banks of the Danube and the mountains of Colchis. This gigantic 
result was figured by supposing that Orthodox Christianity in 


nationality, because the Eastern Orthodox Church is called, in the 
administrative division of the Ottoman Government, the Greg 
national community (rowm milleti). The rising importance of 
the Servians, and the insurrection of the Moldo-vallachians agaj 
Greek nationality, as well as the agitation of millions of B 
rians against the ecclesiastic domination of the Greeks, have now 
revealed the fact that this fabled identity never existed. Ind, 
both Russians and Bulgarians now talk of the possibility of yr. 
viving the Bulgarian patriarchate, or of as a Bulgari 
— on the throne of Constantinople. The Christians in th 
t turn unceasingly to the records of the past. Young Athens 
cites political and national precedents from the time of Peri 
and Young Bulgaria refers to ecclesiastical articles in the treaty of 
peace concluded by the Emperor Simeon, of the Bulgarians, with 
the Byzantine Emperor Romanus I. in the year 4.D. 922, under 
the walls of Constantinople, as irrefragable proof that the Orthodox 
Church of Bulgaria was united in doctrine with the Church of 
the Eastern Empire, but self-governed under its own patriarch 
and Holy Synod. This is an early example of the se 
existence in different spheres of action of Greek Orthod 
Hellenism, and Greek nationality. They had then, as 
re now, different interests to pursue, and different enemies to 
combat. 

The examination of the political relations of the Greek Kingdom 
with the social and literary influence exercised by Hellenism 
affords a curious field of inquiry. The practical action of the 
Greek Government on the Orthodox subjects of Turkey must he 
distinguished from the hopes it excites in the breasts of the 
Greek-speaking portion of the population, though many writers 
confound the two in order to introduce the word Hellenism in a 
very vague signification, as an argument for extending the limits 
of the Greek Kingdom, and giving a dominant power to the Greek 
race. Hellenism admits of being skilfully employed to confuse the 
ideas of scholars as well as of plain men, whenever the insoluble 
intricacies of the Eastern question happen to be discussed, and is 
made to throw a brilliant halo round the monarchy of Greece and 
the intellectual pre-eminence of the Greeks. Hellenism has ¢ 
great history, and its influence as an idea is derived from that 
history ; and yet the Hellenism of the past has pretty much the 
same connexion with the moral influence of the Greek Govem- 
ment which the policy of Pericles has on the party elections in 
King George’s kingdom. Nationality, Orthodoxy, and “the great 
idea” (which means getting possession of Constantinople) exert 
a practical influence over the whole body of the modern Greeks, 
but Hellenism has never yet been completely identified with the 
feelings of the natives of Greece. The geographical distribution 
of the Greek race has in time past, as it does at the present day, 
offered insuperable obstacles to the union of all the countries in- 
habited by Greeks under one government. And the thing is a 
little desirable as it is practicable, for its effect would be to impede 
the progress of the race. 

ellenism arose as a power external to Greece and the Greeks 
in the Macedonian Empire. The division of the conquests of 
Alexander the Great created in Thrace, Asia, and kgypt a 
Hellenic world and an Hellenic international system, in which the 
sovereigns seldom felt their interests affected by the existence of 
Athens and Sparta; and even the Achaian and /£tolian leagues 
were secondary Powers, with only a limited sphere of influence. 
Hellenism was a moral power that connected the whole Hellenic 
world from Sicily to Bactria by ties of language and literature. 
Ancient Hellas was regarded as the common country of the domi- 
nant class in every State where Greek was spoken, just as old 
England is regarded as the common country of the inhabitants of 
the United States and the colonies of Great Britain. A common 
literature, and a similarity of religion and civilization, gave rise to 
feelings of an ideal nationality in Egypt and Syria as well as i 
Macedonia and Epirus. Under the protection of kings who lived 
far beyond the limits of ancient Greece, and who cared little for 
its inhabitants, Hellenism grew up to be a great power In | 
history of civilized man. But it was without a local habitati 
and without responsibility to public opinion. The poli 
liberty, and the purity of taste in literature and art, which were 
the source of the greatness of ancient Hellas, gradually declined in 
the international system that nourished Hellenism. Pergamus, 
with its hments and its library, and Alexandria, with the 
greatest library that existed in the ancient world, and with its 
schools of philosophy and science, became, with other cities lying 
far beyond the limits of the lands peopled by Greeks, the centres 
of the intellectual power of Hellenism. The spirit that ins 
the literature of Hellenism from the death of Alexander to the 
Roman conquest of the East was utterly different from that which 
gave immortality to the expressions of Greek thought and a 
in the earlier ages. The most eminent writers and teachers 
Hellenism were no longer men who could be considered pure 
Greeks, and even at p+ oll the schools of philosophy fell 
the influence of Hellenism, and were filled with foreign pr 
fessors. 

After the Roman conquest, Greece sank into insignificance, and 
Hellenism represented what was known at Rome of the feelings of 
the Greek people, and of the nature of Greek literature. Patriot- 
ism withered into a provincial prejudice, and Hellenic nationality 
was a vague and cosmopolite sentiment. The history of pene 
under the Romans before the conversion to Christianity must 
sought in the state of literature, in the writings of the — 
rians, and in the doctrines of the philosophers. The moral 


the dominions of the Ottoman Sultan was an adjunct of Greek 


mation in which it was held at Romeis revealed by Juvenal, when 
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he satirizes the sycophancy and want of truth of the Hellenic race. 
Asiatic Hellenism gave the law to Greece even at Athens, where 
the professors were no longer natives. The first imperial pro- 
fessor of sophistics was a native of Ephesus, and he became 
strategos of the Athenians as well as professor. Strategos was 
then the title of the prefect of the city of Athens, and Lollianus, 
an Ephesian sophist, was elected by the people as fitter for the 
office than any autochthon. Still, the mob may have viewed him 
with some distrust as a citizen of Hellenism rather than of Attica, 
an¢ when the north wind prevented cargoes of Egyptian wheat 
from arriving in the Pirzus for so long a period that Athens was 
threatened with famine, the people proposed to stone him. They 
would have made short work with the professor of sophistry had 
not a cynic philosopher turned aside their wrath, by asking them 
whether the fault was not entirely their own. When they elected 
Lollianus their strategos they knew that his trade was to supply 
words, not bread. As the Athenian mob spared the sophist and 
strategos, history leaves us to infer that the people must have been 
corrupted by Hellenism, or else that they were very good-natured 
or not very hungry. 

Hellenism attained its greatest power over mankind by con- 
necting itself with Christianity ; but, unfortunately for the cause 
of true religion, in so doing it succeeded in moulding that which 
had been the universal Church of Christ into the church of the 
Greek General Councils, and in fencing it about with barriers of 
orthodoxy. The word Hellenism then fell into discredit, and 
became synonymous with Paganism and the doctrines of the 
heathen philosophers. It grew into a religious denomination 

sed to Christianity. At last, Paganism became extinct, and 
Hellenism fell into a dormant state after Justinian closed the 
ilosophical schools of Athens in the sixth century. 

The eighth century is marked by a period of great but unfulfilled 
romise in the history of the Greek nation. The native Greeks, 
called by the Hellenistic Romans at Constantinople, as an epithet 
of contempt, helladikot, made a great effort to dethrone the Eastern 
Emperor, and the Eastern Emperors made a great effort to emanci- 

te society from the oppressive burdens of Hellenism and Ortho- 
Sar. The attempted reformation of society and religion by the 
iconoclast sovereigns of the Eastern empire failed from causes 
which it is now difficult to trace and perhaps to appreciate. But 
as it proceeded from the Emperors and the higher classes alone, its 
success would have tended in the first instance to strengthen the 
power of despotism, and, if the thing had then been possible, to 
centralize more completely the action of government, and crush 
national feelings. Leo the Isaurian and Constantine Copronymus 
were great sovereigns, but, like all rulers who possess absolute 
power, they wished to reform society in such a manner as to de- 

ive society of all power of reforming itself. ‘Their reforms were 
intended to strengthen the people as instruments of their govern- 
ment, not to teach the people to think, nor to aid them in acting 
themselves for the advancement of their own good. Byzantine 
history during the eighth and ninth centuries has a strange fasci- 
nation for those who study the ebb and flow of human civilization. 
It abounds in romantic incidents of intense personal activity, 
and it awakens melancholy by exhibiting the power of scientific 
despotism in Church and State to eradicate the germs of thought. 
The united influence of Hellenism and Orthodoxy baffled every 
effort at reform, and retained the Greek mind in a stationary con- 
dition for ages. The great patriarch Photius received his educa- 
tion while men’s minds were agitated and their sphere of thought 
enlarged by the discussions concerning image-worship, and he is 
an example of the highest point to which the intellectual powers 
of Hellenism could attain in combination with Greek Orthodoxy. 
From that time Hellenism declined, and prolonged its existence as 
4 mere auxiliary of the Greek Church. 

After the conquest of the Eastern or Byzantine Empire by the 
Crusaders, at the commencement of the thirteenth century, two 
Greek States were formed out of its fragments, called the Empires 
of Constantinople and Trebizond. During their existence a condition 
of society arose which gave an opportunity of reviving the moral 
and literary powers of Hellenism, as distinct from the Greek 
Church and Greek nationality. But the Greek mind was dead to 
moral and literary influence. Some thin fibres of Hellenism may 
be traced under the dominion of the Seldjuk Turks, and in the 
territories of the Dukes of Athens, the Princes of the Morea, and 
the Republic of Venice; but its action was confined to pedants. 
Lverywhere its language was unintelligible to the people, so that 
it could touch no chord of popular feeling, nor rouse the sympathy 
of nationality. Those who examine the fruits of Hellenism during 

fourteenth century in the six volumes of Boissonade’s Anecdota 
Grea will understand why it exercised no influence on public 
Opinion, and was powerless to resist the Ottoman conquest. Hel- 
m existed as a fact, but not as a living principle. Yet when 
Ottoman conquest dispersed a band of Hellenic pedants over 
Western Europe, the active mind of the Latin nations used the 
grammatical lessons of these pedants as material for constructing 
& path into the spirit of ancient Greek literature, of which 
llenism had lost all memory. 
le Conquest of the two Greek empires of Constantinople and 
Trebizond y the Ottomans drove all that remained of Hellenism 
in the Fast to seek refuge in the Greek Church, which Mohammed 
organized in such a manner as to convert the patriarchate into 
a0 instrument for riveting their chains on his Orthodox subjects. 
Greek clergy were employed as administrative agents of 
man domination. They Scan in a civil capacity officials of 


the Turkish Government, and received from the Sultan authority 


to exercise judicial functions. The state both of Hellenism and 
of the Greek Church under Ottoman domination, from the four- 
teenth to the sixteenth centuries, will be found exposed with 
candour and simplicity in two works well worth the perusal of 
scholars who interest themselves in the Eastern question—the 
Historia Politica and the Patriarchica Constantinopoleos Historia, 
enema in the Turco-Grecia of Martin Crusius, and reprinted at 

nn, 1849, in a volume of the Corpus Scriptorum Historie 
Byzantine. The torpor of Hellenism in the East continued until 
the wars of Russia revealed the decline of the Ottoman power, 
and the French Revolution awakened a desire for national inde- 
pendence among the Greeks. 

The outline we have traced of the history of Hellenism from the 
death of Alexander to the War of Independence embraces a period 
of 2,144 years, and divides itself into four distinct periods. The 
first, or Macedonian period, extends from the rise of the Eoyption 
monarchy of the Ptolemies to the Roman conquest of the : 
The second, or the period of cosmopolitan Hellenism, embraces 
the seven centuries from the birth of Christ to the extinction of 
the dynasty of Heraclius. During these ages that great revolution 
was wrought in the spoken language of the Greek race which 
separates the modern from the ancient world by an impassable and 
unfathomable chasm. The frame of language was modified, and 


| taste fled from literature. The ears of the Greeks grew duller to 


sound and their eyes less sensible to beauty. Vowels and diph- 
thongs were jumbled in strange confusion, accent grew sharper and 
hardened the utterance of words, and the harmonious modulations of 
quantity were lost, though quantity was really “ the bone and sinew 
of the ancient lan .” Alearned memoir which throws much 
tight on this subject, by a well known scholar, the Rev. H. A. J. 
Munro, of Trinity College, is printed in Vol. X., Part II., of the 
Transactions of the Cambridge Philosophical Society. Mr. Munro 
tells us that “there was a time when the meanest peasant had as 
perfect a knowledge of quantity as Plato,” and that “ swineherds 
in the days of Homer, and ploughmen in those of Plautus, 
imbibed the rules of prosody with their mother’s milk, and could 
discriminate with the nicest precision.” Before the end of the 
fourth, perhaps of the third, century, pure Hellenism ceased to 
exist. The melody of the Greek language had died away, and 
its rhythm had degenerated into that raising of the voice which 
impresses sounds on the ear of the traveller in the streets of 
Naples. The language of ancient Greece was spoken in a very 
different manner from that of modern Greece, for Aristotle de- 
scribes the many cadences of Greek prose in enumerating their 
names. The loss of this noble characteristic of ancient Greek 
makes the modern language now spoken by the Greeks just as 
much a new language as modern English. The third period was 
that of Byzantine Hellenism, which extends from the commence- 
ment of the eighth century to the Ottoman conquest, in 1453; 
and the fourth was the period of Turkish domination. 

We must now examine the idea that Hellenism represents at 
the present time. Everybody, simple and savant, understands 
what Greek nationality and Greek Orthodoxy mean ; but nobody 
seems to attach a very clear idea to the word Hellenism, It 
represents a spirit so shadowy that in modern Greek society and 
literature it is not likely to become more than “ an effort only and 
a noble aim.” There are two aspects from which Greece is 
viewed by its friends. The one presents all that is deserving of 
admiration, and sees at every turn memories of ancient greatness 
and classic literature. It exhibits the modern language as a 
continuation, not as an offspring, of ancient Greek, in eed as the 
same language, and represents the modern Greeks as living repre- 
sentatives of the Hellenic world, and not as a race created, like the 
nations of Western Europe, from the relics of ancient civilization. 
Those who take this view consider modern Greek nationality as 
lineally descended from the time of Pericles, and Greek Ortho- 
doxy trom the time of St. John Chrysostom. The other aspect 
gives undue prominency to the degeneracy of the Greek race, 
and obtrudes on attention every wound which ancient civilization 
received. Those who look with a critical eye at this aspect de- 
clare that the colonization of Greece by Sclavonians in the seventh 
century, and by Albanians in the fourteenth, has effaced, in more 
than three-quarters of the surface of ancient Hellas, every Greek 
name and every Hellenic tradition. These observers treat the 
Hellenism of to-day as an artificial revival of thoughts and phrases 
which died long ago, and are resuscitated in order to influence 
a literary class and a foreign public. They suspect that, in place 
of infusing strength into modern thought, it will repress origi- 
nality, both in science and literature. Nationality and Orthodoxy 
are living principles that may safely be left to find their natural 
forms of expression in an active and progressive society, without 
seeking to clothe themselves in antique garments. 

Two facts must not be lost sight of in estimating the practical 
value of scholastic Hell-uism when it comes in contact with 
nationality and Orthodoxy . The Greeks of Asia Minor, from Phila- 
delphia to Czesareia, have lost the use of the Greek language, and 
now speak only Turkish ; 1d a considerable portion of the Greeks 
of Crete have wandered : way from Orthodoxy, and, as we have 
heard very often lately, have become devoted, if not bigoted, 
Mchammedans. But the Turkish-speaking Orthodox and the 
Greek Mohammedans both reserve traditions of their Hellenistic 
origin, and trace their descent from the Greeks of the Byzantine 
Empire. All Greek literatur+, from the time of Homer to that of 
the patriarch Gennadius, testifies that Hellenism alone never 
inspired the Greeks with the iveling of national independence. In 
the times immediately preceding and following the Ottoman con- 
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uest, its most active efforts in the cause of patriotism were con- 
ed to begging and praying the hated Latins for their assistance, 
instead of striving to infuse into the breasts of the whole Greek 
nation a determination to fight for liberty, like the peasants of the 
Swiss Cantons, or the guewv of Holland. It was not until the 
French Revolution had infused popular energy into European 
society, that the Greeks were moved by feelings of nationality to 
assert their political independence. Hellenism at present, in its 
best form, can hardly ever become more than a weak imitation or 
an artificial reproduction of classic models, and it is one of the 
many delusions of the modern Greek sophists to suppose that they 
can again revive « Hellenic literature external to modern Greek, 
and thereby command the general sympathy of Europe. 

The modern Lellianoi, or professors of sophistics, are making an 
effort to persuade the world that Hellenism is a great moral and 
intellectual power, capable of exerting political influence in the 
East, independently of both nationality and orthodoxy. They 
exaggerate the power of literature amazingly. Lord Byron says 
that even Encyclopedists might have written their fingers off 
without producing a revolution if they had not been aided by acts 
on the part of the Government which oppressed the people with 
burdens they were unable to bear. Nationality is a mighty force 
in the Greek Kingdom, and Orthodoxy is a powerful instrument in 
the hands of the Ottoman Government to-day, and may become a 
still greater power in the hands of Russia to-morrow. Hellenism 
cannot, like Panslavism, exert any practical influence on that 
large part of the population of European Turkey which is not of 
the Greek race; and even among the Greeks its action must 
always be so restricted that it will be unable to render itself 
co-extensive with Greek nationality. The level of intelligence 
is rising amongst the Grecks, but, as a people, they must 
follow the laws of progress, and obtain practical results as modern 
Greeks, and not as mimics of the Hellenes who inhabited the 
ancient world. They are almost as much separated in their moral 
condition from their great ancestors as we are from Cassivelaunus 
and Galgacus, and a work on the four conquests of Greece would 
throw as much new light on the history of the Greeks as any 
account of the four conquests of England can on the history of 
the English. These conquests hardly made greater changes in 
literature, politics, and morals in the one case than in the other. 


MR. DICKENS'S RETURN. 


R. DICKENS'S visit to America, as the Times Correspond- 

ent tells us, has been a complete success. Everything has 

gone right, except that Mr. Dickens has been troubled by a bad 
cold; and we presume that, so far as his private interests are 
concerned, he has excellent cause to be satisfied with his journey. 
Into this we have, of course, no wish to inquire. If Mr. Dickens 
likes to add something to his fortune by letting Americans look 
at him and listen to him, it is a question for Mr. Dickens’s own 
consideration. Some persons may argue that there is something 
slightly undignified about this method of turning one’s reputation 
into cash, but they argue under peril of an obvious retort. It 
would be only too easy for most men to resolve that they will 
never make money by showing themselves, for they need not fear 
that their resolution will subject them to any severe pressure. 
Mr. Dickens’s visit, however, has another quasi-public signi- 
ficance. He went more or less—or some people think that he 
went—as an ambassador from one great nation to another. It 
is his exalted prerogative, as a man of genius, to soften inter- 
national animosities, to strengthen the sympathies which bind 
together the great linglish-speaking races of the world, and to 
hasten en pare A the millennium of universal brotherhood. We 
do not know whether there are many people who would maintain 
this doctrine in cold blood, and argue before dinner that the 
negotiations between Lord Stanley and Mr. Seward will be 
materially facilitated by Mr. Dickens's journey; but in that 
glowing trame of mind which is universally felt or simulated by 
post-prandial orators this glorious prospect becomes vivid aud 
near. To which we can only say, how pleasant it would be to live 
in a world where it was always after-dinner! How many diffi- 
culties would become small, and how much our nobler affections 
would be stimulated! After dinner, a charming rose-coloured haze 
is diffused over the whole world; harsh outlines are softened, and 
objects that seemed violently contrasted a few minutes earlier 
melt gracefully into cach other. The orator looks upon a crowd of 
sharp-featured sallow Yankees, and to his eyes they take the form 
of rosy-gilled plethoric Englishmen. The very Stars and Stripes 
change their decided form, and become indistinguishable from the 
Union-jack, At such a moment all the « vhesive tendencies of our 
nature are intensely stimulated, and tl + forces of repulsion be- 
come imperceptible. The man who di¢ not feel for the time that 
the English and Americans were one pr ople would be more or less 
than human; he ought to desire that a4 his auditors had but one 
neck, that he might fall upon it and embrace it. And, if any 
oue could be equal to the occasion, who could be more so than 
the prophet of geniality? The most masterly descriptions extant 
of the appropriate frame of mind are to be found in Pickwick. 
The milk-puuch which flows so free’y through the pages of that 
admirable work is a liquid thoroughly appreciated in America. 
Whether it had been actually consumed ou the occasion of Mr. 
Dickens’s reported speech we have no means of knowing, but in 
a spiritual sense it must have been present. When absorbed by 


Pickwickians, it was transmuted into a general desire to look 
upon the pleasant side of everything; and this frame of ming 
is so strongly marked in Mr. Dickens's speech that we may pep. 
haps infer the presence of some similar compound. 

t would, therefore, be altogether unreasonable to criticize 
Mr. Dickens’s remarks as though they had been put forward ip 
cold blood. He is too good a speaker not to fall in with the pre. 
valent sentiments of his audience, and to call out their cheers eyen 
by a rather exaggerated expression of the common enthusiasm, 
Wise men who have been raised to a pitch of maudlin affection 
try next morning to forget what they may have said overnight, 
and we cannot but look upon it as rather unkind that reporters 
should be present to supply any judicious gaps of memory. It ig 
as unkind to set down in black and white all that lively orators 
may have hastily said, as it would be to reckon up the number of 
glasses of wine consumed in the recklessness of the moment. We 
feel that Mr. Dickens would have been wanting in dramatic pro- 
priety if he had not given some good cues for enthusiastic chee: 
Otherwise we might ask whether it was not rather hard upon the 

orter at the British Museum to describe him as “ obese” and 
insensible to female charms, in order to give point to the 
anecdote of his admitting an American lady to the library at 
forbidden hours. No man, however, and least of all an obese po 
can object to the trifling caricature necessary to make him fi 
well in an after-dinner story. In spite even of this excellent exc 
we demur a little to the assertion that it would be better for the 
earth to be riven by an earthquake or fired by a comet or handed 
over to the Arctic fox and bear than for a war to take place 
between England and the United States. No one doubts that 
such a war would be a great misfortune; but English and 
Americans, even if they were fighting each other, would still be 
distinctly preferable to Arctic, as indeed to any other breed of, 
foxes and bears. 

The sentiment, however, when reduced to before-dinner pitch, 
is doubtless unimpeachable. It merely means that we had much 
better be on friendly terms with the Americans. No sane person 
doubts it; and, putting aside post-prandial eloquence, it may be 
worth while to ask for a moment how far Mr. Dickens’s success, 
and the sentiments which it indicates, are favourable to so desira- 
ble a result. Nothing is gained in the long run by importing high- 
flown sentiment into ordinary life. If we really like the Ameri- 
caus better than we used to do, by all means let us say so; andif 
on the whole we cannot help a prejudice against their ways, let us 
put it as civilly as possible ; but there is no use in a rapturous scream 
of asseveration that England and America are all one, and that 
not only Shakspeare and Washington, but General Grant and Sir 
Robert Napicr, are glories of our common race ; because, after all, 
we are not one, but very emphatically and distinctly two. The bare 
facts are that Mr. Dickens has so much popularity in America 
that he can draw large audiences all over the Northern States, 
and that a large number of the best known writers will meet him 
at dinner, and cheer him enthusiastically when he talks about the 
“ Anglo-Saxon race.” What is the legitimate conclusion? From 
one point of view this, of course, means next to nothing. Of the 
editors who met Mr. Dickens at dinner, not one would be the less 
willing to denounce a bloated aristocracy, or the unprincipled 
support afforded tg Southern pirates, the next time that it 
happened to suit his purpose; and, to say the truth, he would 
show very little sagacity if he were less willing. In another 
sense, Mr. Dickens's popularity certainly illustrates the im- 
portance of the tolerably notorious fact that the Americans 
talk English. In some respects the two races not only differ, 
but tend to diverge from each other. The “ Anglo-Saxon 
race” must really be a small minovity of the population of the 
United States. ‘The German and Irish emigrants and their de- 
scendants are constantly reinforced by new streams swamping the 
original Yankee. In political aud social institutions the contrasts 
are perhaps greater than the resemblances. The one indisputable 
bond of union is that Mr. Dickens is very nearly as intelligible at 
New York and San Francisco as he is in London. This certainly 
implies a close relation between the two nations, and a relation of 
a remarkable kind. That one nation should be influenced by the 
great religious or political thinkers of its neighbours might 
expected. ‘The European nations are all sufficiently allied for the 
thoughts which powerfully affect one to be propagated throughout 
the whole family. But it is much more difficult for one nation 
to understand ‘the jokes of another. Mr. Dickens's works, 
when translated into French, amuse Englishmen by the 
tesque effect of their new dress, but we should imagine that they 
simply bewilder Frenchmen. On the other hand, the humour 
of Mr. Pickwick or Mrs. Gamp is as much appreciated across 
the Atlantic as it is with us. The currency of an Eng 
joke is co-extensive, not only with sovereigns, but with green- 
backs. ‘The Americans, in this department at least, are a} 
to make us some return. If they have produced anything dis- 
tinctively” American in literature, it is their peculiar tum 
humour. Yet the Biglow Papers, in spite of many local allusions, 
aud still more the fun of Artemus Ward, have been as — 
with us as in their native place. Orators who wish to establ “s 
resemblance between us should put in the background bits 
eloquence about the Anglo-Saxon race, and rely upon the m 
more indisputable fact that we all see the point of the same 
witticisms. The popularity of Mr. Dickens in the United States 
is an illustration of 2 intellectual similarity, whatever it may - 
implied in this curious sympathy; and if a mutual power ¢ 
relishing each other's humour is a proof that we ought to be in 
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timate friends, Mr. Dickens has done more than any one in con- 
firmation of the proof. 

To draw any practical moral is more difficult. Something might 

be made of the fact that the Americans can relish a joke 
even when directed against themselves. We might infer that we 
can discharge a most useful function towards them by laughing 
them out of their objectionable peculiarities. We can encourage 
them to give up chewing tobacco, and picking their teeth 
with bowie-knives, and bragging intolerably about the manifest 
destinies of the Anglo-Saxon race. It is sometimes a good 
thing to have a friend who does not mind telling you very 
plainly that you are making an ass of yourself, and who in fact 
rather likes it than otherwise. We may lay on the lash as 
freely a8 we like, and be certain that none of the blows will 
fail from want of a duly sensitive nature in the victim; we 
can be pretty certain, in short, of catching him on the raw, 
if we can only hit hard enough, making him cry out 
with satisfactory vehemence. It must be admitted that the 
function is rather invidious, and one which a nation can hardly 
discharge in a thoroughly satisfactory manner. However thick- 
skinned our cousins may be, they have a fair share of national 
vanity, certainly enough to make us hesitate about unnecessarily 
assuming the office of Mentor. If, in five-and-twenty years, they 
have condescended to forgive Mr. Dickens for his sketches of the 
most remarkable men in their country, it is because they are con- 
vinced that they have thoroughly grown out of the absurdities 
ridiculed. A writer who should do a similar kind office for the 
rising generation need not count upon an enthusiastic reception 
till the year 1895. The costume of tar and feathers has gone 
out in the civilized States; but as fair a substitute as strong 
language can give may still be provided for a reckless critic. In 
short, as nothing is more dangerous between friends than a habit 
of rough joking at each other’s expense, there is much the same 
difficulty between nations. We get on better with those whose 
humour is couched in a foreign language, and is of a kind which 
we fail to appreciate. To have suilicient resemblance to a people 
to be able to laugh at them, and make them feel our laughter, is 
an endowment of questionable value. 

One moral of a less ambitious kind might be drawn from 
Mr. Dickens’s visit. He has undoubtedly gained, in a pecu- 
nmiary sense, by his reputation in America. If, instead of 
paying for a sight of him, our friends had paid for the books 
which they appropriated, he would have received, we pre- 
sume, considerably greater profits in a more legitimate way. 
Perhaps the sight of a real living victim of a system of lite- 
tary plunder may tend to impress upon them the objections 
to stealing; if so, we should derive a greater advantage 
from this mute eloquence than from convivial nonsense about 
Arctic bears and foxes. By establishing honest dealings between 
the two countries, we should get from the community of language 
a palpable material benefit, instead of a vague flow of Buncombe. 
British and American authors would be so many pounds and dol- 
lars the richer, and would probably therefore write about each 
other in better temper. Let us hope that the enthusiasm which 
Mr. Dickens has excited may be expressed in the practical result 
of a refusal to steal his writings. 


THE RITUAL COMMISSIONERS’ SECOND REPORT. 


(ani will make all allowances for Her Majesty’s Com- 
/ missioners upon the Ritual of the Church of England in 
estimating the ditliculties which that much-suffering body had, 
from the nature of their task, to perform. Their Second Report, 
it is true, is only ridiculous and absurd; but so was the work 
entrusted tothem. The best that can be said for it, with any 
regard to truth, and by its most sanguine apologists, is that 
it is from no fault of the Commissioners that the result of 
their labours can only be greeted with derision. Two large 
facts were before that learned body, and they had to reconci 
them as they could. Being unable to sees them, but being 
obliged to affect to do so, it is no wonder that the well- 
meant attempt to harmonize the irreconcilables has proved a 
al failure. On the one hand was the notorious fact that 
certain points of ceremonial have been introduced into the 
public service of the Church which, whether we regard them 
#8 a revival of an obsolete and forgotten order, of the exist- 
ence of which there is not the slightest historical proof, or 


whether they are decided innovations, are undoubtedly apart | 


experience, and, moreover, are unpopular and must 

be snubbed ; and on the other hand is the equally unassailable fact 
that the general spirit of the age does demand much more splen- 
ur, ornateness, and pomp in public worship than was the custom 
and habit half a century ago. ‘That is to say, there were two con- 
siderations before the Commissioners—to talie a dry teclinical legal 
View of certain documents,and at the same time to recognise and give 
Scope for certain other matters which were not legal or material 
documentary, but consisted of influences, tendencies, modes of 
ought, feeling, and sentiment. Either of these objects could be 
the ed if it were presented singly and by itself, but to deal with 
two by the same process, and to regulate them by the same 
method, was simply impossible. Lawyers and Courts always 
ese two matters separate. They say that their business is 

o the law, not to modify it, and ‘not so to adjust it as 
meet new contingencies, and a state of things which did 


not exist when the law was made. More was asked of the 
Commissioners than to declare the existing law. They found 
themselves in the precise condition described as so —— 
in sacred la . The new wine of the modern mind had 
to be forced into the old bottles of the sixteenth century, and 
the Commissioners were bound to prevent the bottles burst- 
ing and the wine running out. They have tried the impossi- 
bility, and the result is before us. Nobody is poceeeee to 
—— either the bottles or the wine, and so nei is pre- 
served. 

And Pha if we come to look closely into it, the two objects— 
first, of maintaining the strict letter of the law, and next, of 
allowing some practical elasticity in a prescribed system—are not, 
as a matter of fact, of equal importance. Uniformity in ceremonies 
is not desired or pleaded for with as much sincerity as variety. 
No party and no mn in the Church really practises uni- 
formity ; and therefore, as everybody wants elasticity in — 
the real and substantial question was rather as to the amount 
extent of the liberty to be allowed than as regards the principle 
of liberty in itself. The Commissioners—or, rather, a majority of. 
them—have tried to solve this problem by setting up a measure 
or standard by which to settle this liberty. But it fails because 
it is a negative one. If a practice or ceremony cannot 
produce the sanction of long established usage it is to be: 
restrained. This is their new Rule and Canon. Vestments, 
candles lighted at certain services, and incense are to be re- 
strained because they cannot be proved ever to have been used. 
This is the solution recommended in the Report. But here 
issue is joined. ‘'wo of the Commissioners take an objection 
in limine, and say boldly that failure in documentary proof of 
usage does not necessarily imply even non-usage, much less does 
it imply antecedent prohibition. And there is something to be 
said for this hard technical objection to the decision of the 
Commissioners. No evidence could be produced that wager of 
battle had ever been used for many centuries, but lawyers were 
forced to allow that non-usage was not equivalent to prohibition, 
and there is a probability at least in the suggestion that a —- 
at some remote and convenient season, of the es now obj 
to was actually contemplated by the ambiguous language of the 
framers of the rubrics, though they and everybody else hitherto 
have declined to avail themselves of this furtive permission 
of them. In other words, Earl Beauchamp and Mr. Perry deny 
that it is proved that vestments, lighted candles, and incense 
have never been used for three hundred years; and therefore 
they say that even admitting the standard of non-usage, 
that standard, right or wrong, does not —_—- the premisses. 
The Dean of Westminster and Mr. John Duke Coleridge take 
another antecedent, and still more sweeping, objection, not to the 
proposed standard, but to the application of any standard to 
the points in dispute. They say that the candles and the incense— 
and certainly the vestments are ejusdem farine—are matters of mere 
taste, and in themselves indifferent, and that it is idle and childish 
to abridge people’s liberty in such ornamental and zsthetic ex- 
ternals, cal Gp think it undignified for the Church to attempt to 
legislate and use coercion on mere trifles of this sort. Two other 
Commissioners, the Bishop of Oxford and the Dean of Ely, say, sub- 
stantially, that the proposed standard cannot be sustained because 
it fails in securing one of the main objects in view contemplated 
by the issue of the Commission; that is, it makes no allowance 
for men’s minds or the spirit of the times, and, by stereotyping an 
accidental state of things, is at variance with that fundamental 
condition of all institutions which mean to live, their self- 
regulating and modifying life which enables them to meet 
fresh emergencies and duties. These two high ecclesiastical a 
son. with a a Sas and admirable rather 
intelligible, sign the Report recommending a new law for 
circumstances which they say “no law can completely regu- 
late.” With much more 4 ves! and logical sequence 
four other Commissioners—Sir Robert Phillimore, Mr. Beresford 
Hope, Mr. Hubbard, and Mr. Gregory—adopting this view, decline 
to sign at all. The result is that the Report is adopted 
nineteen Commissioners out of twenty-nine—that is, by two-thi 
of the body. 

To criticize waste paper of this sort is only to add to the 
store of waste . It may not be an objection to the 
Commissioners’ that it seeks to restrain variety only 
on one side, but not on the other, and that it prohibits excess 
over and beyond the appointed order or usage, but says 
nothing about defect; because it may be pleaded that the ex- 
istence of the Commission was occasioned by a one-sided 
complaint, and because it may be suggested that, some day or 
other, the Commission may inquire into absolute neglect of 
prescribed order, as they have already inquired into extra- 
ordinary zeal beyond prescribed order. But it is a grave 
objection to the Report, that it seeks to set aside law by an 
authority which is above or beyond law. As things stand, 
lighted candles at Communion are lawful; the Court of Arches 
has pronounced them to be lawful; but the Commissioners say 
that, however legal, they are henceforth to be, not prohibited by law, 
but prevented by what is not law. For what they propose is, nota 
new law, but a new executive. They ask that the Bishop shall be 
forced to forbid what the law has not ventured to say is unlawful 
in one case, that of vestments, and which the law has act 
= in another case, that of 
other words, the Report proposes to give to the Bishop, or 
to impose on the Bishop, the necessity of doing an illegal thing. 
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And under what circumstances? The inculpated and objectionable 
usages are to be put a stop to only on couphalet. Where there is 
no complaint they may still be retained. But where there is a 
minority of dissentients, and such a microscopic minority as 
‘amounts to three per mil., the very thing is to be disallowed in 
‘one parish which is to be silently permitted in another. This is a 
new way to seek the Church’s peace and ensue it, and to secure 
uniformity by providing that one man should impose his views of 
‘Church order on three hundred and thirty men, or that, ex hypo- 
thesi, five parishioners should override fifty thousand. It is 
almost incredible, but it is unfortunately true, that this wonderful 
eirenicon is seriously pre osed as a “precaution against frivo- 
lous applications to the Bishop.” And certainly the force of 
jesting could no further go when these grave and learned per- 
sonages, two-thirds of the Commissioners, fully impressed with 
the necessity of the National Church enjoying those “ rightful 
liberties ” which flow from its constitution as “including men of 
varying shades of opinion,” actually prohibit observances which 
may be “ welcome to some”—say a thousand—“ but are offen- 
sive to others”—say three. And who are these three or four in a 
thousand who are to regulate the public service of the Church ? 
Of course the salt of the earth, the saints of the saints, the cream 
of the Church’s cream? “ Three resident parishioners, who shall be 
householders, and declare themselves to be members of the 
‘Church.” The Tory Reform Bill bears early and promising fruit, 
and the household suffrage of the majority in politics is now 
converted into the household suffrage of the minority—three in 
a thousand—in religion. A whole and perhaps united congrega- 
tion of many hundreds is to be dictated to by three persons who 
may make themselves Churchmen for a single emergency, or a 
single vestry meeting. The Commissioners inform us that they 


have other work in hand, and that they are engaged in revising | 


rubrics, and doing a good many other things, in which, among other 

ualifications, it is probable that common sense may be required. 

aving hitherto, in their many labours in preparing two Reports, 
drawn but little from the stores of this quality of common sense, 
which undoubtedly many of them possess, and some of them in 
other departments of duty generally exercise, we shall expect that 
their future Reports, if they venture upon any, will be distin- 
guished by a business-like and practical character which the 
present recommendations of these venerable and dignified per- 
sonages certainly do not possess. It is, however, premature to 

eak of future Reports, since it may perhaps be generally con- 
sidered that the Commissioners may be relieved from further 
labours. Solvuntur risu tabule : tu missus abibis, 


Mh. GLADSTONE. 


N TR. GLADSTONE is master of everything but himself. It 
JV seems that he is destined to point a moral of some kind; 
of him we may well say, 
Unless above himself he can 

; Exalt himself, how poor a thing is man. 

Political fortune exhausts itself in giving some men extraordinary 
chances, and the leader of Opposition exhausts himself and for- 
tune in throwing them away. The Session, if it has done 
nothing else, has heaped upon the spoiled child of fortune a 
‘perfect plethora of good luck. The Liberal party had just been 
fend n by Mr. Bouverie, who represents the bluest blood of 
‘traditional Whiggery, as a mob, or a rabble, or a disorganized 
‘demoralized rout, or in some such unpleasantly terse language, 
when it was given to Mr. Gladstone to appear as the Virgilian 
‘sage, weighty with piety and dignity, who stilled the waves, and 
‘brought order out of chaos. It was objected that to destroy a 
Church and to reverse the convictions, or at least the teaching, 
of a lifetime was a heavy price for the great Reconciler to pay for 
his success; but nobody doubted that the Liberal party was once 
more united and consolidated by Mr. Gladstone’s masterly policy 
about the Irish Church. For the very first time since the present 
‘Parliament has assembled, the full strength of Liberalism was 
brought out in its most imposing and victorious array. But to 


thave done this was not necessarily a great achievement on Mr. 
‘Gladstone’s part. This greatness might have been thrust upon him. | 
‘The policy of consolidating Liberalism by the destruction of the | 
‘Irish Church was most likely dictated, if not by superior, by | 
cooler heads than Mr. Gladstone’s. But, be this as it may, the | 
‘Boppy opportunity was lost which only one who had reduced | 
ilure into an art could have mismanaged. ‘The Minister had but 
‘a choice of humiliations ; the proverbial three varieties of choice— | 
consisting, in his case, of resignation, dissolution in despair, or | 
-office in os themselves into a triple necessity of | 
idisgrace from which Mr. Disraeli could not escape. With such 
choice as Mr. Gladstone’s opponent had, he chose the worst 
course; and as it was the worst for himself, it could not but be 
the best for Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Disraeli might have turned his 
defeat into a beginning of triumphs for his party had he by 
resignation thrown the whole difficulty of the Irish question into 
Mr. Gladstone’s hands. The chances, or rather the certainties, were 
that the majority of sixty-five would be to the Whigs what his 
last victory was to Hannibal. The disorganization of the Liberal 
host always begins as soon as its leaders pitch their tents in 
Downing Street. But Mr. Disraeli could not, or would not, see 
this. He deliberately preferred to retain office, not only a beaten, 
but a humiliated Minister. He was willing to administer office 


_the same thing, or mean the same thing? 


under his great rival, For the whole Session Mr. Gladstone was 
to govern the country without incurring the responsibilities of 
Government. Mr. Disraeli, a Premier on sufferance, was to sink 
into the humiliating position of a registering clerk, whose on} 


function was to copy out the dictations of his conquerors, and tp. 


carry measures which he could neither approve nor modify. The 
Opposition was to reign; the Ministry was to be a Government 
on condition of not governing. 

Whether this is a state of things good for the country, good 
for the Ministers, or good even for the Opposition as a 
organization, we are not now discussing. ‘That its one and cer. 
tain result was to give the greatest advantage to Mr. Gladstone 
that he has ever hal, because it plun Mr. Disraeli deeper into 
that seething mud of humiliation which it was thought he had 
fathomed, everybody saw. Mr. Gladstone had simply to do 
nothing, and he could not then go wrong. Mr. Disraeli had 


taken his line, and to take no line was Mr, Gladstone’s policy, ‘ 


There was nothing to be angry about; the merely and sim 
ludicrous form which the Tory discomfiture took might have 
taught Mr. Gladstone what line to take. But the humour of 
the occasion was lost to Mr. Gladstone; indeed humour under 
any circumstances, is what Mr. Gladstone cannot see. He has 
the thorough Scotch impenetrability to a good joke. He 
could not see that Mr. Disraeli, by retaining office, was covered 
with ridicule; and so, instead of laughing at him, he got an 
with him. If Mr. Gladstone, after the Ministerial explanation 
of Monday night, had in just three sentences laughed at his 
prostrate foe, he would have ruined Mr. Disraeli perhaps for 
ever. Instead of poking fun at him, Mr. Gladstone was 
solemn, captious, and extremely offensive. He took to quib- 
bling instead of irony, and in place of congratulating the Prime 
Minister on being the best judge of the value he set upon 
his own personal and political honour, he discoursed with 
much pedantry on the cost of the fortifications which his owa 
Government had ordered. It may be—though we do not say 
that it is so—that the intention of the Government to retain 
office was instigated by no higher motives than a desperate 
love of office for the sake of the loaves and fishes of office. This 
was an excellent taunt in the hands of the Opposition till Mr. 
Gladstone, by temper, gesture, and language, showed that there 
was one person who loved office more than Mr. Disraeli, and that 
one person was Mr, Gladstone himself. All this came out on 
Monday night; and then, after taking Mr. Disraeli’s statement 
of the Ministerial crisis in his usual, that is in the worst, tone 
and taste, Mr. Gladstone let off the rest of his ill-temper in a 
criticism on the expenditure of the country, which, if it were 
good for anything, meant this—first, that the new fortifications 
ordered by the Whigs ought to have been left incomplete or 
unarmed by the Tories; next, that every other country in the 
world being at present engaged in a rivalry—possibly a very 
foolish one—as to which nation of Europe was to have the 
largest and strongest ships, England should build no iron- 
clads; and further, that as wages are daily rising in con- 
sequence of the shrinking value of gold, our soldiers and sailors 
are to be paid as they were paid twenty years ago. We simply 
do Mr. Gladstone justice when we say that his nibbling at the 
Estimates on Monday only showed the cast of temper in which 
some people indulge when, annoyed by things in general, they 
box the ears of the first small boy they meet. 

But thought and reflection did their work, and after taking 
a night and a day to think it all over, on Tuesday even- 
ing Mr. Gladstone went down to the House in quite another 
frame of mind. That is to say, being solemn and querulous on 
Monday, on Tuesday he was only incoherent and beside himself. 
Whatever objections could be made to Mr. Disraeli’s course, the 
course itself was plain enough; and whatever these objections 
might be, they were Mr. Disraeli’s concern. The Government, it 
is true, had incurred additional disgrace; but that was the Govern- 
ment’s affair. As far as the country was concerned, people were 
quite satisfied. For all public interests an immediate dissolution 
was most inconvenient; a change of Government was also most 
inconvenient; and it was at the same time most convenient 
that the Scotch and Irish Reform Bills should be passed at 
once—that is, without a dissolution, and without a change of 


| Ministry. The course chosen by Mr. Disraeli covered all these 


points. Whether he and his party were, or were not, to be con- 

atulated on the solution of the difficulty, the country was. 

hat does Mr, Gladstone say to it? nable or unwilling 
to find fault with the result, which alone was of the slightest 
consequence, Mr. Gladstone revelled a whole night in what 1s 
called a “general discussion of unusual heat and acrimony 
about nothing at all. Did Mr. Disraeli adopt the Duke of 
Richmond’s language? Did the Duke and the Premier say 
What about 
the Queen? At what exact time was the word resignation 
used, and what was meant by resignation? As though 
these infinitely petty matters were of the slightest consequence 
in the face of the conclusion with which, however arrived 
and at whosoever’s expense of honour and dignity, the country 
was perfectly satisfied—namely, that Mr. Disraeli was to Te 
main in and Mr. Gladstone to remain out. If Mr. Gladstone 
was, as he clearly was, dissatisfied with this conclusion, 
wished it reversed, why did he not say so, and why does he n 
act on his conclusion? If Mr. Disraeli is acting uncon 
tionally, it is Mr. Gladstone’s duty to move a direct and intelligt 
vote of want of confidence. Why does he not do so? 
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something of a halo, if not of success, yet almost of a melancholy 
dignity; and we should be forced to parallel Mr. Disraeli’s 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY DINNER. 


INERE is a game in vogue among children of all growths, 
which was designed to exercise their ingenuity, and succeeds 
in puzzling their wits. It consists in propounding certain ques- 
tions, the replies to which must contain given words. For instance, 
one child asks another, “ What do you like best for dinner? ” 
The answer seems easy enough; and so it would be, did not the 
conditions of the = impose the necessity of introducing some 
word apparently the most foreign to the purpose ; as, for example, 
“Westminster Bridge,” “latitude,” ‘ longitude,” “ Windsor 
Castle,” and so forth. A well-practised fencer in this school 
would probably win the admiration of his compeers if he replied, 
“Tf I were in latitude 70° north, I should relish hot plum-pud- 
ding and brandy”; or, “If I were at Windsor Castle, I should 
ask for some of the Royal grapes,” and so on. After a little 
practice the game becomes easy, and, it must be added, propor- 
tionally dull. Indeed, the only tun, in thisas in many other diver- 
sions, consists in witnessing the awkward flounderings of puzzled 
and nervous tyros. The game of which we speak is generally 
played by small parties of six or eight, by the parlour or the nur- 
sery fireside. It is an innocent performance on the whole, if not 
very lively. And perhaps this quality has recommended it to 
ms and spheres whose simplicity and ignorance of life are far 
inferior to those of the original players. Whatever the cause of 
its transmigration, it has found its way to tables honoured by the 
Most august guests, and resplendent with the brilliance of fashion. 
It is hardly too much to say that it is the primary cause—the 
primum mobile—of that annual pantomimic festival, the dinner of 
the Royal Academicians. 

If it is not this, what in the world is it that induces the Presi- 
dent and members of the Royal Academy to invite to a costl 
Cinner once a year princes, dukes, Ministers, and archbishops ? 4 
it to glorify the artists who have made hideous the walls of the 
Academy with every variation of vulgarity under the designation 
of “ Portrait of a Gentleman”? This is simply impossible. Is 
it to show that men who ply the paintbrush are, after all, con- 
‘sidered gentlemen, and may eat their meat with the grandees of 

te realm? A suspicion so unworthy would perish at its birth 
did not the whole garniture of the dinner, the limitation of the 
guests, and the speech of the President give something like sub- 

ince and verity to it. What earthly reason is there why the 
painters, more than the Council of Physicians, or the Benchers of 
¢ Temple, or the Incorporated Law Society, should issue 
Periodical invitations to the peerage and the dignitaries of State 
‘© come and dine with them? We have started one suggestion 
Which we feel to be unjust to a profession the undiplomatized 
members of which are as highminded men as those in any other 
ng. We, therefore, fall back upon our original conjecture that 
Whole affair is an elaborate puzzle for grown-up persons of 
ty, intended to try their ingenuity and their digestions at the 
one ume. The problem is this; so many distinguished persons 
to be tortured during the process of deglutition with the pain- 
Consciousness that their healths will be drunk as soon as they 
eaten their ices, and that in responding they must say some- 


hurch, the Law, or the Army can be connected with pictures 
and the National Gallery. Some go at it with an awkward 
dash, anxious to get it over anyhow, like the man who, having 
only one story to tell, which was about a gun, used to knock the 
table, and then turn round with the exclamation, “ What was 
that—a gun? By the by, talking of guns,” &c., and then came 
out his one solitary story. So sometimes a disgusted or an un- 
practised speaker rises and addresses his hosts and fellow-guests 
somewhat in the following style :—“ Mr. President, I feel highly — 
flattered by the handsome manner in which you have drunk my 
health on the present occasion. This is an occasion which brings 
together men most distinguished in art, and I am always happy 
to meet with artists on these occasions. I regret that { am not 
able to say anything about the beautiful pictures we have seen 
to-day, but I return you my sincere thanks for the kind way in 
which you have drunk my health.” And then the persecuted 
man sits down, feeling very hot, damp, and ashamed. Last 
Saturday both the President and some of his guests must have 
felt devoutly thankful that there had been such an event as an 
Abyssinian ey True, it has nothing to do with pictures 
and painters, at least nothing as yet. Before next year it 
may have supplied subjects of many a picture, and then it will be 
all hashed up again. Meanwhile it is a very convenient peg to 
hang the “Army” on. Everybody is glad it is over, and proud of 
the manner in which it has been terminated. So everybody 
cheered when the President brought it in, and everybody cheered 
when the Duke of Cambridge replied. His Royal Highness had 
no need to say a word about art, or bring in any allusion to pic- 
tures. He had a much easier and more obvious duty to perform 
in recapitulating the difficulties which had impeded the march of the 
army, and praising the disciplined vigour by which they had been 
surmounted. He delivered a good soldierly speech, which carried 
the sympathies of his hearers with him. But then the question 
arises, why should this speech have been delivered before a body 
of artists, or within the walls of the Academy? Why notata Con- 
servative meeting, at a Lord Mayor's banquet, or the Senior United 
ServiceClub? Jn any one of these gatherings it would have been 
more appropriate than it was at an assembly of painstaking painters 
whose earnings had many objects of expenditure more urgent than 
feasting Royal Highnesses. The same may be said of another 
speech which was more interesting and more impressive than that 
of the Duke of Cambridge. The Prince of Wales, in returnin; 
thanks, spoke with sense, feeling, and effect, of his visit to Ireland, 
and the kindness of the Irish people ; nor was he less happy when 
he touched on the escape of his brother from the wretched 
assassin’s pistol. But, good as was this speech, why should it have 
been elicited and delivered at a dinner of painters? Why should 
Sir F. Grant be more privileged than any one else—the Lord 
Mayor, for instance—to trot out a Prince of Walesfor an after- 
dinner exhibition every May ? 

On this occasion the two Royal Highnesses fairly took the 
wind out of every one else's sails. They had not to 
work the puzzle. They had a Royal road all to themselves, 
But when they had spoken, there was nothing more to be 
said about Ireland, the Irish people, and the Princess of 
Wales, or Sir R. Napier and the Abyssinian expedition, 
So the unhappy Lord Chancellor, when it came to his turn, 
had to go back to the old puzzle, and bring in something about 
art. This he did in a way which was not altogether new, but 
which he made tolerably pleasant. He assured the artists that 
one of the few things which really make it delightful to be a 
great Cabinet Minister and a Peer is the looking forward every 
year toa dinner at the Royal Academy. We commend this to the 
next editor of “Things not Generally Known.” What a thing it 
is to be a Royal Academician! Here are we, outside barbarians, 
nursing our untutored minds with queer fancies of the objects 
which fire the ambition of statesmen. Wemagine for them the 
zest of party conflict, the love of intellectual victories, the trophies 
of Ministerial success, or the proud consciousness of patriotic 
exertion. But we are clearly in the wrong. These are not the 
objects or prizes of senatorial struggles. The one thing which 
makes a place in the Cabinet desirable is the guarantee which 
it gives of dining r one remains in office so long) next May 
with Sir F. Grant! Having paid this unstinted compliment 
to his hosts, Lord Cairns seasonably recollected that one of 
his predecessors was the son of a painter, and used to amuse 
his boyish years by daubing the canvas in his father’s studio 
with his brush. This is pleasingly dilated into something 
about attending Sir Joshua Reynolds’s lectures, and the profit 
which Mr. Copley derived from them. It is highly to His 
Lordship’s credit that he was not betrayed by the rhetorical 
necessities of the occasion into discoursing on the analogies 
of harmovy of colour and accurate drawing to the moral quali- 
ties indispensable to the judicial mind, One veteran guest was 
fairly overcome by the difficulties of his hackneyed position. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury has generally returned thanks for 
“the Strangers.” This year he declined the irksome distinction, 
for the best of reasons; he found that he had nothing to say. 
Last year, if we recollect right, His Grace discovered in the pic- 
tures of the National Gallery the strongest support to morality and 
religion. Whether in the year that has since passed he has had 
any reason to discredit his theory, or thinks that it is impossible 
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e Was pecause hedares not. Because he fears that the motion would fail, | thing about art. Now, as @ prioré it is very unlikely that a i 
es of and because most certainly it would do the Opposition more harm | or a Lord Chancellor or a general officer or a Lord Mayor shoul 
) sink than it would do Mr. Disraeli, even if it succeeded. And, therefore, | know anything at all about pictures, it constitutes the trial of the 
only ‘Mr. Gladstone does not do this; but he wrangles and scolds and | speaker and the excitement of the audience to see how ever the 
nd to squabbles and finds fault, and wants a explained, and 
The says that he is perplexed and mystified and puzzled, which is 
ment perhaps quite true, but not in the sense in which he affects to be 

so distressed at his rival’s conduct. 
good The fact is, that the pe: have a fine pen, but one 
party which unfortunately is embarrassed by Mr. Gladstone, and by 
cer. Mr. Gladstone alone. To allow the present Ministers to go on 
stone with all the discredit which they have heaped on themselves, to let 
into internal dissension do its inevitable work, simply to permit them to 
> had plunder on as they can or as they like, to give them, as they il 
0 do yope enough, is sound policy on the part of the majority. But Mr. 
had - Ghedstone is no politician; he has not the politician’s temper. 
dliey. Even if e party leader has not magnanimity, it is an easy virtue to 
mpl simulate; and the pretence of it costs little. It only demands a 
have little self-control, and self-control is not among Mr. Gladstone’s 
ar of virtues or acquirements, One thing alone would attract general and 
inder almost deserved sympathy to Mr. Disraeli’s Ministry. It would be 
> has the spectacle of an Opposition convinced that for its own interests 
He it could not take office, yet resolved to harass and obstruct all 
rered government; of an Opposition deliberately purposing to waste 
ingry what is left of the Session in personal and party wrangles; of an 
ation Opposition which only has to affect generosity and patriotism to 
t his secure its own private interests, while at the same time it would 
s for secure the public good, but which declines to do this. It would 
was be the spectacle of the worst and most discredited Premier on 
juib- record discreditably in possession of place, but unhappily excul- 
rime pated and almost justified in his position by being confronted by 
upon a Premier in reversion, greedy of office but blundering as to the 
with way to office, impracticable, impolitic, and unreasonable, unman- 
own ageable, and incapable of managing himself and his own success. 
say uch an evens would gild even Mr. Disraeli’s signal failure with 
Thi 
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to improve upon it, we know not. At any rate, to quote the 
facetious remark of Sir F. Grant, which was as gladly wel- 
comed at the Academy dinner as it would have been in the 
House of Commons, His Grace found “ this annual visitation too 
trying,” and devolved it on the junior Archbishop. All that we 
know of the speech of His Grace of York is that he said some- 
thing very ae and excited great enthusiasm. The 
toast of the “Royal Society” brought up the President of the 
Geographical Society, who discoursed with his natural kindliness 
about his friend Livingstone. The inevitable puzzle, however, 
pursued him, and demanded the inevitable allusion to art. . So 
the company was duly edified by the explanation of a picture 
which represents a Colonel Murchison, in 1715, defending the 
castle of an impecunious Seaforth against the king’s troops and 
the sheriff’s officers. That this was an interesting piece of family 
biography, and admirably adapted to a dinner of the Council of 
the Geographical Society, is undeniable ; but why it should have 
been solemnly enunciated at a festive gathering of the leaders of 
pictorial art, is just as inexplicable as the rest of the proceedings 
at the dinner. 

The festival was brought to a conclusion by a speech from Mr. 
Froude, which will not easily be forgotten. In returning thanks 
for the “Interests of Literature,” he expressed his regret that 
they were not protected, as those of painting are, by Royal Guilds 
like the Academy. If only the Crown would make a Literary 
Academy like this Royal Academy, all would go well. Statesmen 
and Ministers would then look Ronesd to two great rewards of 
their Parliamentary and official labours, two dinners in the year 
instead of one. As it is, without this Academy, English 
literature is a sort of Cave of Adullam, into which all kinds of 
discontented people flock, and write books which a besotted public 
reads, and thoughtless publishers pay for. They get big cheques 
and popular applause without ae of those higher objects 
which would be attained by writing R.A.L. after their names, 
and dining with princes, and giving pieces of family autobio- 
graphy for the edification of a too thankless world. Still, after 
these lugubrious ejaculations, it is satisfactory to find that Mr. 
Froude does not wholly despair of the literature of England. 
The Queen has actually condescended to turn author, and write 
just as if she had been a mere nobody. Then Mr. Froude, 
throwing his mind back over the whole catalogue of English 
writers from Chaucer to Shakspeare, and from Shakspeare to the 
present day, delivers it as his deliberate after-dinner opinion 
that we never had such writers as Dickens and Tennyson. All this 
is consolatory, though it hardly makes up for the dismal fact that 
so many people are ready to write books which other people are 
equally ready to read; and that there is no guild of self-elected 
literary censors to denounce and condemn ex cathedrd the unknown 
and unbefriended adventurer in the fields of authorship, who sends 
his little book into the world without the imprimatur of Societies 
and Presidents, in a poor humble hope that it may suit some per- 
sons’ tastes to read it, and his publisher’s interests to pay for it. 
Dismal as this seems to Mr. Froude, we confess we cannot contem- 
plate without a shudder the most remote possibility of ever wit- 
nessing an association of literary men instituted for the purpose of 
bedaubing one another with fulsome laudations, telling foolish 
little stories about each other’s books, stereotyping with formal 
exactness stale allusions to the objects of their society, and 


rank and position, in the manner in which Royal 


emicians fawn, flatter, prate, and cringe. 


THE CHURCH AND STATE MEETING AT ST. JAMES’S HALL, 


AS Saul resorted in his extremity to the Witch of Endor, and 
Mrs. Lyon to the Spiritual Atheneum, the Premier has made 
a desperate attempt to prop up a tottering Cabinet and a hopeless 
cause by evoking from the vasty deep the spirits of bigotry and 
fanaticism. But the spirits, less obedient than their brethren of 
the witch’s cave and the Sloane Street Atheneum, did not seem 
willing to come when they were called. In other words, Mr. 
Disraeli’s “‘ No-Popery” cry fell very flat on the public ear. The 
days of Titus Oates, or even of Lord George Gordon, are passed 
away, and it is too late now to recall them. But England is 
a Protestant country; and it has so often been the misfortune of 
Protestantism—as indeed of Catholicism too, for that matter—to 
be dragged through the mire by the indiscreet enthusiasm of 
zealots who loved it more ardently than wisely, that a No- 
Popery challenge could hardly fail to elicit some response. Nor 
is it wonderful, under the circumstances, that the response should 
come, not from the Dissenters, but the Episcopate. The Most 
Reverend and Right Reverend a who waxed eloquent at 
St. James’s Hall on Wednesday last on the horrors of Mariolatry 
and the blessings of the Royal Supremacy felt and said that, in 
defending “the Sister Establishment” they were defending their 
own. Mr. Spurgeon attacked the Irish Church on precisely 
similar grounds, the night before, at the Eighth Triennial 
Conference of the Liberation Society. Three things must have 
become evident to the most unobservant of spectators at St. 
James’s Hall in the first quarter of an hour. The meeting was 
fervently Establishmentarian, it was still more fervently Pro- 
testant, and above all it was most fervently Tory. It was 
in short exactly what the Archbishop of Castsbary in his 
opening speech said that it was not to be—a political demonstra- 
tion in favour of the present Ministry. It was the answer 


to Mr. Disraeli’s appeal for Protestant wueete. With on 
exception all the speakers were members of the Upper House of 
Parliament. The Times is mistaken in saying that the hall 
filled with clergymen. Two-thirds at the very least of thoy 
present were laymen. But the strength of their political sent. 
ments may be gathered from the storm of hisses which greeteq 
every mention of Lord Russell’s or Mr. Gladstone’s name, especi 
the latter. And as neither of the Archbishops who ape 
resist the temptation of quoting Mr. Gladstone's youthful essay on 
Church and State against his present policy, there was abundant 
opportunity for this manifestation of feeling. But it culminated 
in the riotous refusal to listen to three consecutive sentences from 
the Dean of Westminster, who began by announcing himself g 
Liberal, and professed to advocate the Resolution entrusted to him 
on Liberal principles. His statement that the House of Commons 
virtually held supreme sway in the country was received with 
loud cries of “ No, no!” and he was at last obliged to yield to the 
vociferous exhortations to “Sit down,” reiterated every two 
minutes, before he had well begun whatever he may have meant 
to say. The Bishop of Oxford, it is true, was interrupted for full 
ten minutes, on his first rising, by the noisy demonstrations of 
“ sibilant goose,” as his Lordship designated him, who was at last 
ejected head and shoulders from the body of the hall. But the 
— was evidently an anti-Ritualist, and might perhaps have 
een soothed by the torrent of Protestant egg | poured forth for 
the next half-hour by the eloquent prelate, who was not a little 
discomposed at the interruption. 

That the speeches would contribute anything new to a dis 
cussion already worn threadbare was not to be expected. That 
they would indicate considerable diversity of opinion and “ a very 
hazy idea””—to adopt Bishop Tait’s expression—as to what con- 
stitutes an Established Church was quite to be expected. And 
both expectations were realised to the full, as wi appear 
sently. With the exception of the Archbishop of Canter 
and Dean Stanley—we cannot call the Lord Mayor an exception, 
for, though he moved the first resolution, he scarcely anid five 
words—all the speakers condescended more or less to the No- 
Popery argument, though none of them equalled in this respect 
the audacity of the Bishop of Oxford. His Lordship did profess 
to grapple with the question of justice to Ireland, which can 
hardly be said of any of the other speakers. But his main proof 
that the Establishment is no injustice lay in the assertion that it 
teaches truth, which the Romish Church does not; and that its 
endowments belong to it by right, because they were given for the 
promotion of Christianity and not of Popery. The Bishop insisted 
that the essence of an Establishment does not lie in its possessing 
endowments—which the Bishop of London, who spoke next after 
him, began with defining to be its essence—but in its recognition 
by the State as the teacher of truth. “This puts aside altogether 
the establishing of two or three kinds of religious teaching,” 
added his lordship. He found it convenient to forget that 
Established Church of Scotland does not, according to his own 
views, teach the truth; as Bishop Tait in turn forgot that it 
does not acknowledge the Supremacy of the Crown, the duties 
of the Royal Commissioner who attends the General Assem- 
bly being chiefly confined, as Lord Russell has lately pointed 
out, to inviting the members to dinner. The Bishop of 
Oxford is apt to be run away with by his rhetoric, but 
he has seldom displayed less power of reasoning, or a larger* 
power of what does more service than reasoning, than on Wed- 
nesday last. His argument in defence of national Establish- 
ments because the Roman Empire fell from losing “its old 
heathen virtue,” was something more than infelicitous. Never 
was the national religion, however corrupt, more firmly “es 
tablished,” or more thoroughly bound up with the very life 
of the State, than when the Emperor was its Pontifex Maxi- 
mus, and every movement of nonconformity was quenched i 
blood. The Bishop of London, who made by far the most 
sensible speech of the day, grew positively eloquent in defence 
of the Royal supremacy, which is a cardinal article of his 
creed. But he treated the question throughout entirely from a0 
English and Protestant point of view, and did not even at 
to reconcile the maintenance of an alien Establishment with 
just claims of the Roman Catholic population of Ireland. 
Harrowby naturally contented himeslt with ringing the chan 
on the No-Popery argument. But the Archbishop of York raised 
the enthusiasm of the assembly to its height by a skilful com- 
bination of Protestant and political claptrap. “He avowed his 
entire inability to comprehend what is meant by disestab 
ment, and we see no reason to doubt the sincerity of the avowal. 
But the crowning point of his speech was the announcement— 
made on what authority we know not—that if the ——. 
Act proposed by Mr. Gladstone was not “ strangled by its fi 
in the lobby of the House of Commons,” it would certainly be 
strangled by the Lords. The meeting received this assurance Wi 
vociferous applause. His Grace anticipated that the Et 
Church would ere long follow the Irish, but consoled himself 
with the reflection that “we shan’t go down just yet.’ Lord 
Colchester hurried through a string of fluent platitudes with 
the nervous rapidity of a maiden speaker at the Oxford ere 
Society, who has learnt his speech by heart and is af 
forgetting it if he makes a moment’s pause. Of Dean Stanley's 
speech very little can be said, because, for the reasons mento 
just now, very little could be heard. But even without 
assistance of his Address on Church and State, which we 
occasion to notice not long ago, it would not have been 
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to perceive what line he was going to take. Some further light 


rhaps be thrown on it by a letter which appeared on the 
day of the meeting, in the Pall Mall Gaczette, with the signature of 
és Anglicanus.” t all events his views, as well as those of the 
other speakers, supply an apt illustration of some recent remarks 
of ours as to the difficulty felt by educated Englishmen in rea- 
lizing the idea of an un-Established Church. 


e have seen that the Bishop of Oxford places the essence of | 
| Establishments is confessedly one of great and 
But as everything that can possibly be said on the Irish portion of 


an Established Church in its recognition by the State as teaching 
the true faith, and the Bishop of London in its possession of 
endowments. According to Dr. Stanley neither condition is 
essential. It need not have endowments, and the less doctrine 
it teaches the better; but the one thing necessary is that 
it should be under the supremacy of the Crown—that is, of the law. 
If we are not mistaken, the Dean was about to advocate, had a 
hearing been allowed him, the endowment and establishment, in 


this sense, of the Roman Catholic as well as the Protestant Church 
in Ireland. Such are certainly the views of “ Anglicanus,” who 
has, however, fallen into one or two serious mistakes; and as 
what he says bears directly on the subject of the St. James’s Hall 
meeting, it will not be out of place to notice it here. His ideal, | 
as he expressly tells us, is that of Joseph II., who tried to establish | 
in Austria, not a Free Church, but a strict subordination of the | 
Church to the State on the extreme Gallican model. The writer | 
observes truly enough that in all Roman Catholic countries, except 
ium, the Bishops are appointed by the sovereign, and adds that 
in Protestant Prussia the Pope selects, but the King, having a 
veto, virtually appoints. This is hardly accurate. ee names 
are celected t. the Cathedral Chapter in Prussia, and the choice 
of both Pope and King is confined within these narrow limits, the 
Pope, however, being bound to choose a persona grata Regi. It is 
a more important mistake to say that in all these Continental 
countries “the supremacy of the Crown and the law and the 
derivation of endowments from the State are in substantial points 
the same asin England.” There are no endowments in France and 
Belgium, though the clergy are salaried by the State, which is a 
very different thing. Nor is “the supremacy of the law” exer- 
cised anywhere else in the same way as in the Church of England. 
The appel comme dabus in France is the nearest approach to 
it; but then the civil Courts take no direct cognizance of doc- 
trine, leaving its decision to the ecclesiastical authorities, and 
only interfering, as in the case of a Nonconformist community 
among ourselves, to see that justice is done in accordance with 
the recognised rules of the particular body concerned. No doubt, 
if the establishment of the Roman Church in Ireland could be 
arranged with the consent of all parties, the State would obtain 
some control over it, beyond what it has now, but not such control 
as is exercised over the Established Church of England. No 
doubt also, if the Irish Establishment, as such, is dissolved, the 
State cannot continue to exercise the same control over its affairs 
asat present. It will be in the same position of independence as 
the Episcopal Church of Scotland, and those who prefer the 
voluntary system, whether on High Church principles or in the 
sense of the Liberation Society, are perfectly consistent in de- 
siting to see it disestablished. Those, on the other hand, 
like the Bishop of London and the Dean of Westminster, 
who consider the one grand safeguard of the Church to lie 
in its connexion with the State, are equally consistent in op- 
posing its disestablishment and clinging to Mr. Disraeli’s plan of 
“levelling up” instead of “levelling down.” But it shows a 
strange contusion of thought to argue in the same breath in 
favour of keeping up an Established Church in Ireland because 
it brings public opinion to bear on ecclesiastical matters (as 
of course it does) and prevents ambitious ecclesiastics from 
“lifting themselves into a position of Diotrephical eminence,” 
and against establishing the Roman Church (which, however, 
no one has seriously proposed), because it teaches dangerous 
doctrines. If the Bishop of Oxford, who is so sensitive about 
the “Diotrephical eminence” of members of his order, had 
- on to urge that the teaching of Rome should be suppressed, 
would have been consistent. But if that cannot be done, her 
dangerous doctrines only suggest a stronger reason for bringing 
those who teach them into the light of public opinion, and under 
the influences of State recognition, that they may be less able “to 
trouble the peace of the common body.” It would be hard, how- 
ever, to subject his Lordship’s fervid rhetoric to the cold calcu- 
ns of reason and common sense. 

The meeting in St. James's Hall was a success in the only 
sense in which success was possible to it. A crowded assembly of 
zealous, not to say uproarious, Tories listened for three hours, in a 

it atmosphere, to half a dozen more or less eloquent declama- 
tions on the benefits of the union of Church and State. We have 
no-doubt that both speakers and hearers felt all the better for 
having delivered their testimon , and that, when the shouting 
Was over and the hall was aun they remembered—not perhaps 


our Royal princes. But he was ge in his element, and he evi- 
dently enjoyed it. The Bishop of London had an excellent oppor- 
tunity of — well-known sentiments on the Royal Supre- 
macy, with a little covert fling at the Ritualists. And a very 
moderate exercise of common courtesy on the part of his hearers 
would have enabled Dr. Stanley to recapitulate before a 
audience the remarkable theory of Ch and State which 
lately broached at Sion College. The general question of Church 
permanent interest. 


the subject has been said a t many times over during the last 
few months, and as nobody has any doubt as to the practical result, 
we may perhaps venture to hope that Mr. Disraeli’s supporters 
will not again feel called upon to repeat elsewhere the arguments 
which they have such abundant Iicilities for elaborating at 
wearisome length within the walls of St. Stephen’s. 


MILITARY EDUCATION. 


VER since our Military Colleges were established they have 
furnished fruitful themes for public discussion, But fiom 
the time when examination was made the only key wherewith to 
open the portals of the army, the subject of a Fo education has 
become especially interesting. Everywhere fathers are to be met 
with who have sons in course of preparation for Woolwich or 
Sandhurst, or for direct commissions, and who are nervously eager 
to impart not only their hopes and fears, but their plans for the 
complete regeneration of the military educational system. These 
schemes are almost as various as their authors. Some think that 
cadets can hardly be too old, others that they can hardly be too 
young. One class of objectors is for increasing the severity of the 
educational test ; another would abolish all such tests, and trust to 
high spirits, physical vigour, and gentlemanly feeling for the 
acquisition of the right article. Many would have no military 
colleges at all; just as many are for turning them into a uni- 
versity, and compelling all officers to pass through it. The more 
rigid critics are for severe compulsory study; the more lax favour 
a system that would allow ~~ latitude in the choice of 
subjects, with permission to study as much or as little as the 
disciples like. Some would have no military discipline ; others 
insist on the necessity of turning out cadets as trained officers, fit 
to perform all regimental duties. And while some condemn a 
system which curtails the general education of a portion of our 
youth, others advocate an entirely special and professional train- 
ing as the only preparation that can possibly produce good 
otticers. 

A question presenting such multifarious aspects—and all at first 
sight more or less plausible—can scarcely, one would think, be 
disposed of ina hurry. Yet the course of the late discussion in 
the House of Commons on the motion of Lord Eustace Cecil 
showed that some of the speakers could hardly have taken the 
trouble to possess themselves of information that is within 
the reach of all; such, for instance, as that contained in 
blue-books, and in the printed regulations for obtaining ad- 
mission, in difierent ways, to the army. Thus we find it 
asserted that it is easier to spend a year at Sandhurst, and 
then purchase a commission, than to compete for one at 
Chelsea; the fact being that there is an examination for entrance 
to Sandhurst of almost exactly the same kind as that for obtaining 
a direct commission, and that they are not competitive, but 
qualifying—that is to say, every one who passes a certain specified 
ordeal becomes a cadet or an officer, and those who are unsuccessful 
fail, not because they are defeated by others, but because they do 
not comply with the conditions of qualification. Another speaker 
pat oe | the condition of Sandhurst extraordinary, because, he 
said, boys of 14 were in the same ey 5 as young men of 17 or 
18, and there must be great difficulty, he thought, in framing rules 
suitable for these two classes; the fact being that there have been 
no cadets of less than 16 years of age, for the last ten years. 

There are two ways of obtaining admission to the infantry 
or cavalry—one, that of passing an examination between the 
ages of 17 and 20, for a direct commission, to be obtained 
thereupon by purchase; the other, that of obtaining entrance, by 
a similar examination, to Sandhurst, and remaining there a year 
and a-half in order to obtain a commission, either gratis or 
by purchase. As the number of commissions at the disposal of 
the Government at the end of each term is only about one-third 
of the number of the cadets who pass out of the college, about two- 
thirds of those who qualify must purchase their commissions. 
Thus, after a residence of three terms, the majority of cadets are 
only in the same position that they would have gained by success- 
fully passing the examination for a direct commission. It is here 
—namely, in the ogg of prizes—that we touch at once on the 
weakest point of the co ge system. Why should the cadet (at 

is 


Without a pang of onable regret—that Mr. Gladstone’s Reso- | least suc. ctically, is own mode of arguing the matter) 
lutions would not be the least cadengered, nor the Irish Church | exert himself to compete with his comrades for a free commission 


least assisted, by anything that had taken place. It is 
always a satisfaction to say in an emphatic manner, “ Them’s my 
sentiments,” when you have decided sentiments to express ; and the 
Satisfaction is not diminished if you can secure the ear and the ap- 
Plause of a sympathetic audience while you say it. The Bishop 
of Oxford had no such luck at St. Somes's Hall as at the 


Oxford Theatre on the previous Saturday, when the timely arrival 
of @ telegram enabled him to represent the disendowment of the 


when the chances of success are so small compared with the 
chances of failure? A very large number therefore content them- 
selves with exerting the very moderate of industry and 
intellect necessary to qualify for a commission by purchase, and 
the idleness which this implies has an unfavourable effect on the 
discipline, as well as on the educational character, of the estab- 
lishment. Thus a defect lies at the root of the n-e 
the disproportion between the number of candidates and 


Trish Church as a futile device 


bribing Fenians not to shoot at 


number of prizes, 
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At Woolwich, on the other hand, all commissions gained are 
given without purchase, as well as all subsequent promotions in 
the service. The effect of this is to bring many more candidates 
into the field than there are vacancies for at the Academy ; hence 
the competition at the entrance examination (which is of a far 
higher character than that for Sandhurst) is severe, and elicits the 
full ability of the ge “tana and as the qualification for each 
step throughout the college course, and for the final examination 
for a commission, is also very high, and the struggle for such a 

lace on the list as may entitle its possessor to etelesion to the 
oyal Engineers very severe, a full measure of exertion is abso- 
lutely demanded from the students throughout their academical 


can failto imbibe some amount of knowledge. Our University 
system is good for its own pu 
acquisition of knowledge to those who thirst for it; it leaves the 
idle to their amusements, and their idleness is costly to nong 
public will scarcely like to majp. 
tain military establishments, at a great cost, with the prospect of 
seeing as large a proportion of failures among the cadets as amon 
undergraduates. At present the number of those who fail to 
qualify for commissions at these institutions is so inconsider. 
able as to be hardly worth reckoning, for the ability which 
enables a candidate to enter them, backed by moderate assidui : 
will enable him to pass respectably through them. But if eA 


rpose; it offers facilities for the 


but themselves. 


career. Not only therefore is their acquisition of knowledge con- | “spun” should come to be as numerous as the “ploughed” and 
siderable, but the necessity of constant application leaves but little | “plucked” at Oxford and Cambridge, and if it should appear that 


leisure for disorderly habits, and the discipline as well as th 


educational department of the Academy is efficiently maintained | an agreeab 


without difficulty, 


e | many young men were willing to enter the military university ag 
e lounge, without any intention of studying seriously, 
the country would speedily repent of its bargain. As part of 


At present, youths enter both Sandhurst and Woolwich between | the university scheme, it is proposed to amalgamate the two 
the ages of 16 and 19. The examination for entrance includes a | colleges, and thus diminish the expenditure by substituting one 
great number of subjects; the net is spread widely, so as to catch | establishment, and one staff of officers and professors, for the two 
intelligence and knowledge of all sorts; but only two subjects are | that exist. This plan is not new, having been far advanced 


= sory, and no more than three others can be taken up by a | towards completion by Lord Herbert when he was Secreta: 
e 


sing 


candidate. Nobody therefore can be examined in more | War. But that it is very inexpedient we not the less believe, 


for 


than five subjects, out of which he must obtain a specified aggre- | Sandhurst (the college which was to have absorbed the other 


te of marks, in order to qualify. Having entered either college 


, | is in some respects less favourably situated than Woolwi 


is training becomes chiefly professional. In order to qualify tor | for the maintenance of discipline. It is rural, isolated, and 


the Line or cavalry, the Sandhurst cadet must obtain a certain 


has not, as Woolwich has, the advantage of being close to a 


aggregate of marks at the final examination there—in fortification, | garrison, with the example of military discipline wae: | enforced 
mi 


itary drawing and surveying, military history, mathematics, | always before it, and officers who have passed throug: 


and one foreign language. 


the insti- 


Not a bad groundwork, one would | tution exercising a constant influence on the tone of its occupants, 


think, with which to enter on a military career; and we may | By bringing the Woolwich cadets to Sandhurst, and endeavouring 
safely assume that, if our regiments are leavened, as in fact they | to carry on at one institution two courses of instruction so different 
are, with a moderate percentage of men fairly qualified in | in kind and degree, it is much more likely that the higher level of 
these subjects, the practical result will be quite as good as | conduct and diligence will be lowered than that the lower one will 


the infantry of any foreign army attains through its milit 
colleges. Nor is the cadet limited to these subjects, thoug 


no more ere demanded from him. He may voluntarily study 
several others, and improve his place by so doing—chemistry, 
ology, another foreign language, landscape drawing, and a 
igher course of mathematics, which are not required for qualifica- 
tion. At Woolwich, where the cadet remains a year longer than 


be elevated ; and, if that were the result, the saving effected would 
be exceedingly costly. 


By these remarks we do not desire to represent the existing 
system as the best possible, nor to deprecate inquiry. We only 
wish to direct attention to the fact that the subject presents nume- 
rous aspects, all deserving careful consideration, and that it is by 
no means one to be hastily dealt with. 


at Sandhurst, the course of study is higher, and embraces more 
subjects—artillery, for instance, descriptive geometry, and applied 
mechanics—and all subjects are compulsory; while in some, as 
mathematics, a cadet may pursue his studies, and gain academical 


advantages by them, far beyond the point fixed for qualification. 
The struggle for place and commission, under these conditions, 
naturally leads to the acquisition of considerable knowledge and 
the development of considerable intellect, and no foreign Govern- 
ment claims to possess artillery or engineer officers better in- 
structed than our own. 


PAST RACING AT NEWMARKET. 


} be looking back at the principal events of a most interesting 
week, excluding the Two Thousand, to which we have already 
referred in detail, our attention is naturally directed at first to the 
One Thousand Guineas, The first of the two great races of the 
year for fillies is so slightly connected with the second that in the 


It has been proposed in various ways to alter this system, but | last ten years the Oaks and the One Thousand have only once 


we shall notice only the important changes which were repre- 


been carried off by the same animal. The Ditch mile, on which 


sented as judicious in the late debate. It is said that the training | the One Thousand is run, is = ee easy a course that it may 


is not sufficiently a by which is meant, as we infer from 
other remarks of the same purport, that the cadets are not rendered 
conversant enough with the duties they may have to discharge as 
regimental officers, and which will consist in going through the 
various exercises of the company and battalion, administering the 
internal economy of a company, its payments and accounts, and 
orderly-room business, performing intelligently the functions of a 
member of a court-martial, and Luswing familiarly the Queen's 
Regulations. Commanding officers sometimes complain that 
young officers joining from the military college are no more pro- 
ticient than others in these respects; pamphleteers have reiterated 
the complaint ; and now it is echoed in Parliament. Yet we are 
decidedly of opinion that the error would be in teaching, not in 
neglecting, these matters at the college. It has been attempted, 
and has failed so palpably that the etfort was at once abandoned. 
The subjects which we have enumerated as forming the college 
course are not only good and necessary in themselves, but, if not 

uired in a scholastic establishment, will probably never be ac- 
quired at all. But regimental business can only be studied in the 
regiment, where the meaning and application of the various rules 
of discipline and administration are daily and hourly impressed on 
the officer’s mind in the best way, in his dealings with his men. 
Studied theoretically, they are dry, and destitute of all signifi- 
cance. ‘The regiment, therefore, or the depét, is the proper place 
in which to instruct the young officer in his duties. It should be 
the business of the commanding officer to ascertain personally that 
all ensigns or cornets are properly taught, and diligent in profiting 
by instruction ; and the fulfilment of this duty will be beneficial no 
less to him than to them, keeping his own knowledge bright, 
and enabling him to form an accurate estimate of their various 
abilities as soldiers. 

Another proposition is, that “there should be a military uni- 
versity through which officers should be compelled to pass” ; and 
we gather, as an incidental feature of the change, that the students 
would be, in great measure, left to choose their own subjects, as 
well as the hours of study, so as to give each the chance of develop- 
ing bis special faculty, if he has one. Now, we believe that there is 
no military educational establishment in any country which allows 
such latitude to students. Fixed hours for certain studies at any 
rate assure us that during those hours the diligent have the op- 
portunity vf learning, the indifferent have no temptation to dissi- 


be, and often is, com y a very moderate performer. 
Despite the value of the prize, there are, as a general rule, but 
few competitors, and the form of fillies in the spring is so un- 
certain that the victress may turn out after all good for very little. 
Lady Augusta, Siberia, and Repulse, winners of the One Thousand 
in former years, were all mediocrities, and when Achievement 
won last year she was not within a stone of herself, but her op 
nents were so utterly worthless that they could not make her 
gallop. Had Lady Elizabeth and Formosa met this year the race 
would have been, for once, really exciting, and if half that is 
talked about the Danebury filly be true, her Derby prospects 
could not have been jeopardized in the least ; but as she was not 
permitted to appear, and Green Sleeve was wisely withdrawn 
after her defeat earlier in the week, Formosa had really nothing 
to beat. Eight came to the post—namely, Formosa, Athena, Lady 
Coventry, Franchise, Virtue, Lady Highthorn, Mysotis, and sister 
to Ascham. Athena, as we all know, is a half-miler, and nothing 
more; Lady Coventry was neck and neck with Formosa in the 
Middle Park Plate (receiving 10 Ibs.), but has not thickened at 
all, and is all legs; Virtue has been ill, Franchise is much 
inferior to Moslem, Lady Highthorn could not stay a mile 
in any company, and Mysotis is too small. The race was left 
entirely to Formosa and Athena. ‘The latter ran very fast for 
a time, and even at three-quarters of a mile would have made 
a close finish; but Lady Coventry, of whom greater things were 
anticipated, could neither go fast nor far, and was hopelessly 
beaten both by first and second. There is nothing remarkable in 
Formosa’s performance. If she could not beat Athena in a canter 
over a mile course she would have no claims to first-class honours, 
and, for our part, we were disappointed at seeing Athena as near 
as she was. We do not dispute that the race was won easil 
enough, but we are not sure that had the course been two hund 
yards shorter it would have been won with ease, which is not 
quite a satisfactory reflection. Anyhow, it must be known pretty 
well at Danebury what Lady Elizabeth can do with Athena at 
three-quarters of ‘a mile, and thus her chance for the Oaks can be 
accurately measured, 

There were several other weight-for-age races during the week 
deserving particular notice. Blue Gown ran twice, and on 
occasion with great credit. He gave 22 Ibs. to Naiveté, a filly of 
some pretensions, over the T.Y.C., and beat her cleverly by a head. 


pate “heir time or attention, and none but the most resolutely idle 


He ran Léonie over the same course at even weights, and beat her 
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in a common canter from start to finish. If Blue Gown can stay 
gs well as he can go fast, we should be inclined to look on him as 
about the best horse of his year. Itis not often, however, that 
horses who exhibit such wonderful speed over short courses are able 
to last over a long distance. There was nothing astonishing in 
Knight of the Garter’s beating Suffolk over the Rowley mile, but 
when Suffolk beat St. Ronan, the third in the Two Thousand, 
from end to end over the Ditch mile, it was natural to be some- 
what sceptical as to the surpassing merit of the Two Thousand 
dead-heaters. When Blue Gown and The Earl ran in the Craven 
Meeting, Suffolk could not get within lengths of them, and where 
would St. Ronan have been? Lozenge’s head defeat of Knight 
of the Garter, who was receiving 6lbs., on the Rowley mile, was 
a matter more of jockeyship than of superiority on the of the 
winner. Owain Glyndwr travelled the last three miles of the 
Beacon course with great success, and left Viridis—surely unfit 
for such a distance—fuirly out of sight. Taraban had not much 
to beat for the Prince of Wales’s Stakes, over two miles and a 
uarter, his opponents being Beanstalk, Kidderminster, Ines, and 
ilesbury ; but still he won, being well primed with a bottle of 
with such consummate ease that it is impossible to deny his 
merits, obscured as they are by his wretchedly obstinate and 
iggish disposition. Uncas gave King Alfred 4 lbs. and a three- 
ths’ beating over the Rowley mile, but though he runs with 
great gameness, he is a most slovenly galloper, and we cannot 
admire him as a candidate for Derby honours. Lastly Vale 
Royal, who was last but one in the Two Thousand, beat Hippia— 
just now in form—and Laneret over the Rowley mile, in an 
absolute wi We never saw such a hollow victory, and it is 
impossible to account for such a variation in form within the space 
of one week. It is true that some horses run much better under 
a lower scale of weights, but that would not account for an im- 
vement of 2 st. between Tuesday and Thursday. If Vale Royal 
oye such a public trial before the Two Thousand he would 
have been very nearly first favourite; and why, as it was, he was 
not in the first three for the great race is best known to the Fates, 
who aa > tired of persecuting so excellent a sportsman as 
Lord Stamfo 

Matches, which are a t feature at Newmarket, were few in 

number last week, but their paucity was made up for by the sur- 

ing excitement of the great contest between Julius and 
Hermit over the Two Middle miles. After the running in the 
Craven week, when Hermit gave Julius 7 lbs. from the Ditch in, 
and was only beaten by half a length, it appeared a certainty on 
paper that Julius ay Kae the match, in which he met Hermit 
on 8 lbs. worse terms. But, on the other hand, Hermit is so 
knocked up by a hard race that he requires a long rest before 
being fit to run again, and it was likely that the advantage he 
was receiving in weights would not counterbalance the deteriora- 
tion in his condition. Those who took this view of the case 
were perfectly right, for Hermit was not half so fit to meet his 
antagonist as he was in the Craven week. Julius made the 
a from start to finish, and Hermit, though he strove 
gallantly, never could catch him. ‘That is the story of this great 
race. Both horses were done up at the end, Hermit especially ; 
and it is a poor commentary on the condition of our thorough- 
breds at the present time, that the two crack colts of their year 
cannot race two miles on the Flat without being both consider- 
ably distressed. In most of the other matches Admiral Rous 

a and, we need scarcely add, a winning part. The 
Admiral has always been considered bad to beat, but the Admiral 
and Fordham together are well nigh invincible. 

The two-year-old racing of the meeting was its least interesting 
feature, but then we should be only too happy to see the débuts of 
really promising two-year-olds deferred to a much later period 
of the season. The three races to which we shall refer were all 
carried off by Buccaneer’s stock, and the exportation of that 
sire must be considered as almost a national misfortune, for this 
year his descendants «re carrying all before them. Brigantine, 
one of his daughters, beat iector, who, as brother to Poleaxe, 
has shown more than rez; table form this season, and two days 
after she won the Newmarket Two-year-old Plate from a large 
field, including Trompette, from the formidable French stable, 
that possesses among its two-year-olds Curieuse, Masauiello, and 
L'Oise, and a very promising colt by Tim Whiffler out of Her- 
mione, who will y bn to much greater advantage when more fit. 
The Maiden Plate on Monday was carried off by Black Flag, 
another Buccaneer, with such ease that no one can tell what she 
had in hand. Nothing appeared, however, throughout the meeting 
that could pretend to dispute with Masaniello the premiership, so 
far, of the two-year-olds of 1868. 

The handicaps throughout the week were principally remark- 
able from the excellent form shown by the top weights. The 
Palmer, carrying 9 st., ran wonderfully well in the Prince of 
Wales’s Stakes on Monday. Just at the finish he was closed in 
upon by a horse at each side of him, and Wells was obliged to pull 
hum u hard. But for this he would as nearly as possible have 
Won. gsland, who was second to Paul Jones for the Goodwood 
Nursery last year, was thus enabled to win by a head from 

ilenus, who also ran a particularly game, good horse. The Palmer 
must have made remarkable improvement since last year, but Lord 
Kant and Van Amburgh did not show to any advantage, and 

Victor was entirely out of his distance. Hippia gave 32 lbs. 
to Marmite over the Bretby Stakes Course, and won with great ease, 
Wich, coupled with the furmer’s defeat by Vale Royal on Thursday, 
Proves that Lord Stamford was perfectly justified in entertaining a 


high opinion of his horse. Lucifer, long expected,and much indulged 
by the handicapper, won a race at last on the Wednesday, and far 
behind him was the unfortunate Angus, a living warning to those who 
would give extravagant } sengaa for yearlings. Vespasian and The 
Palmer, the latter conceding g Ibs. and the year, ran a capital race 
over the Ancaster mile, none of the light weights having the slightest 
chance, The top weights also finished first, second, and third 
in a Handicap Plate on the T.Y.C., Xi carrying g st. 2 lbs., and 
being little more than a length from King Victor, who won with 
8 st. 4.1bs. King Victor is a notorious non-stayer, but over a short 
course he has great He requires however a great deal of 
riding, which on this occasion was not wanting, Fordham 


being up. 

Of the general character of the meeting it may be said that 
there were an unusual number of interesting contests, New- 
market, like most things nowadays that are long established and 
respectable, is freely abused, and certain people affect to discover 
little above a plating character in the majority of the events 
decided there. That there are a number of insignificant 
races, and a large number of indifferent horses, we are quite willing 
to confess; but then the number of really good horses in the 
country is annually less, and it is increasingly difficult to b 
train, and own a first-class animal. Besides, the anxieties and. 
miseries of an owner of a good public horse are more than all’ 
peaceable people are di to encounter, and many men 
infinitely prefer to have a few moderate animals, capable of 
winning a little race here and there, against whom it will 
not be worth while for the bookmakers to lay their thousands, 
about whom the touts will not trouble to lie, and who are 
not valuable enough to be drugged or dosed or hit on the 
hock with a hammer on the eve of a great race. Their prizes 
will not be very grand, but in the present state of the Turf a 
Derby favourite is about as profitable a piece of property to a 
gentleman of honour as a white elephant. Complaints are also 
made about the Newmarket meetings being unnecessarily pro- 
longed over five days. But then people who get tired can go 
away on the fourth day, if they please. Better still, they can 
keep away altogether. 


REVIEWS. 


FARADAY AS A DISCOVERER.* 


HE bi her or eulogist of Faraday could hardly h 
by the rhetorician of old when commissioned to deliver a panegyric 
upon Hercules. Quis vituperavit? The strong man of science, in 
all his labours, was never known but as the champion of truth 
and right and the general good; and his simple, earnest, and 
nerous nature offered absolutely no mark for the shafts of 
dotrection or ill will. Even in his professional toils and triumphs 
he had the rare distinction of escaping almost unscathed by 
jealousy or rancour. The discoveries on which his fame was 
uilt were so clearly and indisputably his own that hardly a voice 
has ever been heard to impeach their title to originality, while 
their value, as well to science as to general utility, has on its 
behalf the concurrent witness of all cultivated opinion. No — 
difficulty on this very account seems to have been felt, by hi 
former pupil and present successor in the same department of 
natural philosophy, in drawing up the éloge of F; — original 
delivered in the form of an address to the members of the Royal 
Institution, and now presented to the general public. Here was 
no dubious or one-sided character to be made good against censo- 
rious critics or grudging rivals; no obscure, mistimed or down- 
trodden genius to be raised from the dust and set upon a pinnacle 
of glory. It was not that, for the sake of some rare oe 
quality of mind or heart, the world was to be brought to thi 
lightly of intellectual failings or moral inconsistencies. None of 
the paradoxes or the contradictions which, if they vex the soul of 
the biographer in many another instance, set him at all events 
upon his mettle, and nerve his energies with a sense of effort, 
lay in the path of one who had to follow the career or to paint 
the character of Michael Faraday. For want of an enemy to 
confront, a scandal to explode, or even a weakness to extenuate, 
his biographer seems doomed, where he is most vigorous, to 
beat the air. So little scope is there for argumentative de- 
fence, for critical adjustment of rival claims, or even for the 
judicial balance of conflicting facts, that not much seems left 
ut to ring the changes of rhetorical amplification, and to ex- 
haust the phrases of panegyric. In the historical aspect of the 
subject there was perhaps least of all to afford matter and 
scope for bookmaking in the ordinary sense. A career less 
eventful, as the world judges the weight and moment of events, 
or a character less chequered by the hues or lines of contrast 
which make up an effective study for the biographer, it would be 
hard to conceive. A few sentences might be made to comprise 
all the incidents that are ordinarily accepted as making up the 
history of a lifetime. So single, so harmonious with itself, so 
unrufiied by passion or strife, was the whole course of what meta- 
hysicians would term the inrer being of the man, as to afford 
ittle scope to the casuistical anatomist of moral action, or to the 
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subtle theoriser upon modes of impulse. No wonder that his 
er admirer and adopted son in science found his task instinc- 
tively fall into that of depicting not so much the man as the 
philosopher. Professor Tyndall's aim has been avowedly, “not to 
— a life of Faraday in the ordi acceptance of the word, 
ut to attempt a connected outline of what he has done as a 
scientific investigator and discoverer, dwelling incidentally upon 
the spirit in which his work was executed, and throwing in such 
personal traits as might be necessary to the completion of the 
picture.” 
_ A quick sense of sympathy between the biographer and his sub- 
ject, arising out of a natural kinship of intellect and spirit, and 
strengthened by union in scientific pursuits and tastes, throws 
what might otherwise be thought an excessive glow of fervour 
over the words of the writer. Few, however, will find fault 
with the halo of reverence with which he has felt constrained to 
invest a figure that none could more justly appreciate than him- 
self, And few will dispute the truth and fitness of Professor 
Tyndall’s closing words in laying what he modestly terms his 
an garland ” on the grave of this “ just and faithful knight of 


Nature, not education, rendered Faraday strong and refined. A favourite 
experiment of his own was representative of himself. He loved to show 
that water in crystallizing excluded all foreign ingredients, however inti- 
mately they might be mixed with it. Out of acids, alkalis, or saline solu- 
tions, the crystal came sweet and pure. By some such natural process in 
the formation of this man, beauty and nobleness coalesced, to the exclusion 
of everything vulgar and low. He did not learn his gentleness in the 
world, for he withdrew himself from its culture; and still this land of 
England contained no truer gentleman than he. Not half his greatness was 
incorporate in his science, for science could not reveal the bravery and 
delicacy of his heart. 

There are no means of tracing the intellectual pre-eminence of 
Faraday either, on the one hand, to any inherited qualities of 
mind, or, on the other, to exceptional advantages of early training. 
The theories of rival dogmatists on these points are in his case 
equally set at nought. He could himself, when questioned upon 
the subject, call to mind no particular mental gifts on the part of 
either of his parents, while his opportunities of education were of 
the most meagre kind. Speaking on one occasion of his own 
especial aptitude or fondness for mechanical pursuits, he casually 
let drop the remark that his father had been a smith. Little 
seems to be known of his family, beyond a tradition that it came 
originally from Ireland. Faraday himself more than once ex- 
pressed to his biographer his belief that his blood was in part 
Celtic. His immediate forefathers are traced to a little Yorkshire 
village, Clapham Wood Hall. Robert and Elizabeth Faraday 
had ten children, from one of whom, James Faraday, was born 
Michael the philosopher at Newington Butts, Sept. 22, 1791. 
We hear of the boy, at the age of thirteen, as apprenticed to a 
bookbinder in Bloomsbury, After eight years spent here, he 
worked as a journeyman elsewhere; nurturing, however, his 
early love for scientific knowledge chiefly upon the Encyclo- 
— Britannica and Mrs, Marcet’s Conversatwns on Chenustry. 

ar from pretending to have been a deep thinker, or in any way a 
recocious person, he professes himself to have been “of a very 
ively, imaginative cast.” He could “believe in the Arabian 
Nights as easily as in the Encyclopedia.” But “facts,” he added, 
“ were important to me, and saved me. I could trust a fact, and 
always cross-examined an assertion.” His yearning for natural 
knowledge led the youth to the Royal Institution at a time 
when Davy was delivering his last lectures, Of this course he 
took notes and sent them to the President; entreating his help 
to enable him to quit trade, which he detested, and to pur- 
sue science, which he loved. Sir Humphrey forthwith engaged 
him as his assistant in the laboratory of the Institution, and 
took the young man with him in his well-known Roman 
tour. Under Professor Brande, Davy’s successor, Faraday rose 
to the post of Direc\or. So quietly, skilfully, and modestly 
was his assistance rendered at the theatre that Mr. Brande’s 
vocation at this time was pronounced to be “ lecturing upon 
velvet.” A paper of Faraday’s upon two new compounds of 
chlorine and carbon, and upon a new compound of iodine, carbon, 
and hydrogen, was read before the Royal Society, December 
the zist, 1820, and was the first work of his to honoured 
with a place in the Philosophical Transactions. During the 
next year he was occupied in following up the experiments of 
Wollaston upon magnetic rotations. Having sought to convert 
the deflection of the needle by the magnetic current into a per- 
manent rotation of the needle round the current, Wollaston had 
endeavoured early in the year 1821, in the presence of Davy, in 
the laboratory of the Institution, to realize the idea of the reci- 
rocal process of causing a current to rotate round a magnet. 

he attention of Faraday, who shortly afterwards was engaged 
upon an historical sketch of the progress of electro-magnetism, 
was actively drawn to the subject, and on the morning of Christmas- 
day the same year he had the delight of calling his wife, whom he 
had six months before installed in his modest rooms at the Insti- 
tution, to witness for the first time the revolution of a magnetic 
needle round an electric current. About the same time he was busy 
with experimenis upon the vaporization of mercury at ordinary 
temperatures, and upon producing useful alloys of steel. He was 
the tirst to work out the analysis of what had long been regarded 
as chlorine in a solid form, but which Davy had proved to be 
« hydrate of chlorine. Subjecting this substance to heat under 
pressure, at the suggestion of Davy, Faraday succeeded in pro- 
ducing liquid chlorine. Subsequent experiments enabled him to 


liquify a number of gases which had till then been consideng 
sor pe. and ten years later he could establish the grand ang 
road generalization that all gases are but the vapours of ligui 

possessing a very low boiling-point. A surer basis was thus given 
to our views of molecular aggregation. In the course of they 
experiments an explosion nearly cost Faraday his eyesi h 
the year 1825 he announced the striking chemical di 

of benzol, the foundation of our _—s aniline dyes. From 
chemistry he strayed at times into the broader domain of genera] 
hysics, and showed that his mind could seize, with a grasp ag 
rm and energetic as it was original and independent, some of the 
weightiest of cosmical problems. It was always from the side of 
progressive experimentation that he approached the arcana of 


nature, It was perhaps owing to the inevitable limits 
to be justibed 
experi 


this method that Faraday’s conclusions failed at times 

by the premisses on which he based his induction. Thus, a 
menting upon the limits of evaporization, and making it clear thet 
even in the case of mercury such a limit exists, he conceived it tp 
be even “more than certain that our atmosphere does not contain 
the vapours of the fixed constituents of the earth’s crust”; a negative 
conclusion which is far from being borne out by evidence, which 
remains still an open question in science, and in which Professor 
Tyndall for once seems disinclined to follow his master. In a 
paper upon a peculiar class of Optical Delusions, published in 
1831, Faraday gave the original hint of the curious toy called the 
chromatrope, since known in its improved form as the “zoetrope,” 
In the same year he made known some important acoustical pro- 
blems in connexion with vibrating surfaces. 

It was at this time that he reached perhaps the climax of his 
powers in his discovery of magneto-electricity, the parent of the 
most signal and si ry among the scientific marvels of ou 
day—the mg ic wire and the electric light. Magnetism had 
been produced from electricity. It was for Faraday to reali 
what he had long cherished in fancy, the evolution of electricity 
from magnetism. ‘The steps of this admirable process of reason- 
ing, as drawn out by Professor ae form a perfect chapter in 
the history of applied logic. Faraday has been loosely called a 
purely inductive philosopher. The vocation of the true investi- 
gator, such as he essentially was, consists, the writer shows, in the 
incessant and close union of both the inductive and the deductive 
elements of thought. True to the general laws of sr | 
the generation of ideas—that is, our knowledge of whatsoever ki 
—arises upon the contact of the material element of fact with the 
formal principle of the mind. Neither induction nor deduction can 
go on without the aid of each other. The two commingle in ev 

rocess of reasoning. Tentative in its approach, it is thro 
a means of hypothesis that thought feels its way towards fact 

henomena which in their natural state are inert, and virtually 
dead, are quickened and fertilized by the contact of mind. Hypo- 
thesis, then, not fact, is that which gives birth to law, and the 
most prolific discoverer is he who is most fertile in hypotheses. In 
Faraday’s mind it was the wealth of imagination—it might almost 
be said, of the poetic fuculty—that led him on step by step to 
discoveries in nature which ran, like ‘Timoleon’s victories, 
with the rhythmical beat of music. We see him playing with 
the induced currents obtained from his little brass ball, re- 
calling the experiments of Gilbert a couple of centuries ago 
with his ¢errellu or “ little earth,” and passing on by a vast sweep 
of analogy to the great globe of the earth itself. “He plays like 
a magician with the earth’s magnetism.” He sees the invisible 
lines along which its magnetic action is exerted, and the forces 
which surround and swathe the terrestrial mass, bearing it in- 
sensibly onward in its orbit through space. The same force 1s 
recognised by him as acting both in cosmical and terrestrial gravi- 
tation; in the currents induced upon its surface by the rotating 
earth, as it turns on its axis from west to east, on which depends 
the polarity of the compass. Seven-and-thirty years have 
away since the discovery of magneto-electricity, but hardly 8 
triumph of moment has been set up beside the primary spoils of 
the victor. It has been left to other hands than his to work out the 
mechanicaland economic values of this great scientific — He 
had little ambition for the fortune or the fame which follows the 
successful realization in practice of what it is the philosopher's 
reward to see from afar with prophetic eye. . 

Faraday had early held the conviction that the various forms 
under which the forces of matter are made manifest have one 
common origin, and, as a consequence, are ultimately convert 
into one another. This strong persuasion extended to the powers 
of light. The experiments of Joule, Clerk Maxwell, and others 
had not as yet established the mechanical value of heat. Nor had 
science reached the broad and decisive truth that heat, light, and 
the electro-magnetic forces are mutually equivalent, and are in 
simply modes of one and the same elementary power. In 1845 
Faraday made known his great discovery of the magnetization 
light and the illumination of the lines of magnetic force. In plainer 
language, a beam of light has weight, and a magnetic current vo 
be made visible. Inspired by his associations as an Alpine climber, 
his biographer likens this discovery to the Weisshorn among 
lesser eminences of Faraday’s genius—“high, beautiful, 
alone.” Amongst a later group of researches the dominant 
is the discovery of diamagnetism, announced, in his memoir a 
the Royal Society in 1845, as the “magnetic condition 0 
matter.” Round this again are centred his inquiries on the rp 
netism of flame and gases, on magneto-crystallic action, an 
atmospheric maguetism in its relation to the annual and diur 
variation of the needle, To what extent a definite mathematical 
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training would have affected Faraday’s treatment of these and 
Sparel subjects, it is impossible to say. The want of it, we 
must admit with his biographer, is undoubtedly to be traced in 
an occasional lack of precision in his purely speculative writings. 
We may, notwithstanding, rejoice more, on the whole, that 
«this strong delver at the mine of natural knowledge was left 
free to wield his mattock in his own way,” and rest in the 
conclusion that, taking him for all in all, Michael Faraday was 
“the greatest experimental philosopher the world has ever seen.” 

In regard to i | of the more abstract portions of oy 
Faraday entertained notions distinct from those generally he 

scientific men. This is the case with his theories concerning 
matter and force, on which he considered himself to have over- 
thrown the atomic theory of Dalton ; substituting for the atom, 
like Boseovich, a “centre of force.” This idea led to his dis- 
missing the common notion of the ether as the medium of lumi- 
nous vibrations, while retaining that of the vibrations themselves 
as tremors of those lines of force acting across space which we 
understand by the conception of gravitation. It is to be regretted 
that it was too little Faraday's habit to embody the results of 
his inquiries, whether on these general speculations or on those 
branches of science more especially his own, in treatises of a 
formal kind and of adequate bulk. We have nothing of his 
beyond occasional essays and papers ecattered up and down the 
Transactions and Reports of our scientific societies. Even to 
collect these into a series would not do much towards setting before 
usthe latest and most complete development of his views on general 
science. Some remarks of Professor ‘I yndall’s encourage us to hope 
that the materials for some such connected view are to be found 
amongst the unpublished records of the workings of Faraday’s in- 
tellect, and that we may hope to see them put into shape under the 
same auspices to which we owe the present brief but suggestive 
memoir. They could not be committed to abler or more sympa- 
thetic hands. 


BISSET’S HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF ENGLAND.* 
gery reputation in many quarters Oliver Cromwell 
is mainly indebted to Mr. Carlyle. Not only the satirist of 
Twickenham, but the historians also of the last century, “ damned 
him to everlasting fame,” and that on little better authority than 
Royalist libels in his lifetime, and, after his death, of panegyrists 
of His Most Sacred Majesty Charles II. To Hume, besides 
that writer's inclination to the Stuarts, the Protector’s preaching 
and praying were a stumbling-block; to men bred up in the 
Arminian theology of the last century they were foolis ~~ 
tokens of calculating hypocrisy; and even Scott, unable to 
ive Cromwell for his share in the Royal Martyr’s death, has 
wn of him in Woodstuck such a portraiture as Aristophanes 
drew of Cleon and Socrates. Mr. Carlyle’s arrow went straight 
to the mark—perhaps even a little beyond it. In his dee 
thy with earnestness or force he produces an ideal Cromw 

e makes him appear as Ulysses did in the Odyssey when he 
threw off the beggar’s rags and displayed himself in full panoply 
to the startled suitors. ‘I'o the Puritans Mr. Carlyle appears to us 
paulo iniquior. In order to magnify his hero he occasionally dis- 

his hero’s opponents. But if they were, in comparison with 
romwell, puny men, his merit in mating and mastering them is 
also diminished. It would not raise Hercules in our opinion 
were we to discover that the Nemean lion had long been the 
inmate of a caravan. 

In his present as in his former volume, Mr. Andrew Bisset 
labours to readjust the scales; to show that Cromwell, in place of 
improving — marred the policy of his predecessors ; that nearly 
all, if not all, that was good was done le the Council of State 
which he violently supplauted, and that the nation was broken-in 

for the car of monarchy by the Protector’s despotism. Mr. 

t, however, is not quite the man to wrestle successfully with 

Mr. Carlyle. We do not object to his endeavouring to vindi- 
cate the memory of statesmen who have received scanty justice 
from Royalists and Republicans alike, but we protest against 
some of the implements employed by him in such vindication, 
Mr. Bisset has an unlucky propensity to arrogate to himself un- 
usual acquaintance with State papers. That he has made some 
verles we do not deny, and so far we are willing to applaud 
diligence in research. “But he is too prone to exaggerate his 
sg sources of information, and to conceal or forget that Mr. 
e, Mr.Godwin, and Mr. Forster, not to mention some inferior 
names, have been beforehand with him. Mr. Bisset also mistakes 
the limits of the just wrath permitted to historians when they de- 
tect gross partiality or misrepresentation in preceding writers. A 
Writer may do well to be angry, butit is notbecoming in him toscold. 

* Disset never mentions a Vapist, especially a crowned or mitred 

apist, without some expression of abhorrence or contempt. He 

ould leave such extravagances to Dr. Cumming or Mr. Spurgeon ; 
the liberty of the pulpit is license out of it. He is far too exulting 
Whenever he retails “ scandal against Queen Elizabeth”; the 
Conduct of the Dutch Republic, in Mr. Bisset’s eyes, is always 
eful; and since the great apostasy sung by Milton there had 
poate been—we cannot say, in Mr. Bisset’s calm judgment—a more 
cpetions traitor than Oliver Cromwell! One vein, indeed, of 
Suse he has scarcely, if ever, touched. We admire his abstinence 


* History of the Commonwealth of Engi ; j 
J of Engiand from the Death of’ Charles I. to 
the Expulsion of the Long Purliament by Crceeoell: being Omitted Chapters 
* History of England. By Andrew Bisset. 2 vols. Vol. 11, London: 
Murray. 1867, 


the more because in the Royalist poets he would have found much 
in countenance of his own opinions. Perhaps he does not regard 
“wut” as a becoming ally fur solemn, grave historians. 

Mr. Bisset’s proposition is thus stated in his preface :— 

It appears a duty to truth to make the limits of the duration of the 
Government called the Commonwea!th thoroughly understood, inasmuch as, 
that Government having been confounded with the usurped military des- 
potism of Cromwell, nearly ali the English historians have thus given to 
Cromwell all the credit due to the good government of the statesmen of the 
Commonwealth, and to the statesmen of the Commonwealth all the discredit 
of the bad government of Cromwell. 


From this general censure of “English historians” Mr. Forster 
at least should have been excepted, since in his Lives of British 
Statesmen of the hana 4 he holds opinions very similar, as 
regards Cromwell’s relation to his immediate predecessors, to 
those cherished by Mr. Bisset, the principal difference between 
them being Mr. Forster's superior acquaintance with the subject, 
and his impartiality in handling it. The proper antidote to 
Mr. Carlyle’s Protector-worship is to be found in Mr. Forster’s 
volumes, and not in Mr. Bisset’s. Again, we must cite another 
sentence from the preface in order to convey a just impression of 
the volume before us; in it the reader is strictly enjomed to re- 
member that 

These two volumes being devoted to the history of the Government called 
the Commonwealth, strictly define the limits of its duration—namely, from 
February 1, 1648-9 to April 20, 1653, a period of four years and somewhat 
less than three months, During that period (the historian justly observes, 
if not altogether for the first time], if they had done nothing else, 
created a navy which defeated the most powerfal navy, commanded by the 
greatest admirals, the world at that time had ever seen. And, during the 
last ten months of their existence their great admiral, Blake, fought four 
great pitched battles, three of which he won; and the defeat in the fourth, 
where he maintained for many hours with thirty-seven ships a fight against 
ninety-five, commanded by ‘Tromp, tended rather to raise than to lower his 
own and his country’s naval renown. So that, even by writers not favour- 
able to the Commonwealth, this has been called “ the annus mirabilis of the 
English navy.” To the credit of all this, as well as to the credit of the battles 
won against the Dutch in June and July, 1653, after his expulsion of the 
Parliament, Cromwell has not the shadow of a clai 

It isa remark as old as Herodotus that never does a people 
display such vigour and activity as when it has just thrown off 
the shackles of a single ruler—a tyrant, as the Greeks termed him, 
whether he were a Hiero or a Dionysius—and applies itself to can- 
celling past abuses, and contriving a new framework of govern- 
ment. ‘he Long Parliament, under all its changes, found ready to 
its hand an abundant quantity of weeds to be rooted up, and of seed 
to plant. It was called upon, at first loudly and impatiently, by 
an irritated and suffering nation to abolish, modify, or restore ; it 
took in hand, after the same nation, weary of change, had grown 
careless of reforms, to reconstruct and originate. Of its task the 
former was the easier portion. The inroads of the Stuarts even 
upon the a the —_ were glaring and vexatious, 
and an r and applauding su its representatives 
in the work of demolition. But in the period treated of by Mr. 
Bisset enthusiasm no longer existed, except, indeed, among out- 
lying sects of anarchists, to whom every reasonable or practical 
form of government was intolerable. The Parliament from 164y to 
1653 contained few leaders of superior ability, and those few were 
nearly all absorbed either by the army or the Council of State. 
The reduced Parliament of 1649, a mere shadow of the Parliament 
of 1640, was, in spite of the virtues or ability of many of its 
menibers, the creature of the army, and only by courtesy could be 
held to represent the nation. Neither was the Council altogether 
a full representative of the House of Commons, Each, indeed, 
rested upon a narrow and precarious basis; and Mr. Bisset, by 
ignoring this fact, and impu their overthrow to the ambition 
ot Cromwell and his generals, without probably intending it, 
detracted from the extraordinary merit of the Council of State 
at least. Considering their want of title to act at all, we are 
the more disposed to applaud the greatness of their acts. Mr. 
Bisset will not or cannot see the worm at the root of the Govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth. He mistakes the individual strength 
of its members for strength of position. The fact is, had they 
been, like the Roman augurs, chosen by co-optation and without 
consulting any in the State, they could not well have been 
more indifferent, if not odious, to the people of England; and 
their reluctance to give place to a new Parliament only rendered 
them more unpopular and their position more precarious. 

It is one of an historian’s duties to contemplate events from the 
point of view taken of them by contemporaries; the weightier 
matters of commendation or censure, so far as they lie within 
his province, should follow such contemplation, This office 
was discharged by ancient historians through the medium of 
speeches in which the opinions of conflicting parties were dis- 
played and discussed. he better class of modern historical 
writers perform this office by occasional summaries of the character 
of a policy and the probable motives of its authors. Mr. Lisset 
appears incapable of either of these processes. He does not con- 
template the Commonwealth through the eyes of contempora- 
ries; he does not sift, compare, or balance their discordant views. 
He is consistent, indeed, in his likings and his dislikings, but he is 
neither consistent nor candid in his exposition of them. His 
palette has room for only two colours—the dark he reserves for 
Cromwell, the bright for the Council of State. Mr. Godwin, 
with whose Listory of the Commonwealth he seems to be uuac- 

uainted, pursued a different and a better course. Disliking the 
Protector as much as Mr. Bisset does, he can yet discern the weak- 
ness of the Government of 1649 and the three following years. 
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We are disposed to think that the Council and the Parliament 
in those years comprised as many well-intentioned and sagacious 
statesmen as ever were assembled in the ancient chapel of St. 
Stephen’s. We will go as far as Mr. Bisset in commendation of 
Bradshaw and the younger Vane. But the Kingdom of the 
Saints, though much talked of at the time, had not arrived, and 
there were some transactions of both the greater and the lesser 
Assembly not quite so creditable to them as their recent historian 
would lead us to suppose. ‘True it is that they were the re- 
constructors of the English navy; that they had the merit to 
discern the greatest Admiral of the time, Robert Blake, and the 
fortitude to support him—a praise which cannot be extended 
to the English Cabinets that kept Nelson short of frigates, 
and sent him to sea in worm-eaten and badly-victualled ships. 
True also it is that the Ministers of the Commonwealth car- 
ried on the good work commenced by Hampden, Pym, and 
their colleagues in 1640, in keeping clear the fountains of 
justice by care in the appointment of Judges like Hale. But 
though it is also true that Vane, Bradshaw, and a few other 
leaders of the time were clean-handed, yet they were exceptions 
in that respect. “The Parliament,” says Mr. Hallam, whose im- 
—v has never been called in question, “retained in their 

ands, notwithstanding the appointment of a Council of State 
most of whom were from their own body, a great part of the 
executive government, especially the disposal of oflices. These 
they largely shared among themselves or their dependents; and in 
many of their votes gave occasion to such charges of injustice and 
partiality as, whether true or false, will attach to a body of men 
so obviously self-interested.” 

Within the period treated of by Mr. Bisset, and consequently 
through the instrumentality of his Senate of just and upright men, 
the following acts, for example, were sanctioned by honourable 
members. The Earl of Craven had taken no part in the war with the 
King. We do not know whether, like the Earl of Arundel, his 
contemporary, he thought the study of the arts abroad a pleasanter 
ee pa than studying the arts of war or eloquence at home ; but, 
at all events, he was out of England while Rupert and Newcastle, 
Fairfax and Cromwell, were contending for the mastery. The 
Earl, therefore, even if he neglected his duties, could not be 
reckoned a delinquent. But he was accused of having seen the 
King in Holland ; and although he indicted the informer for per- 
jury, and procured a conviction, yet the House voted by 33 to 
31 that his lands should be sold. Such was the question moved 
and carried in the Commons’ House of England on the 22nd of 
June, 1651. It is pleasant to record that Vane was teller for the 
Noes, while Haselrig, for excellent reasons, as will presently appear, 
was teller for the Ayes. About a month later—that is, on the 2oth 
of July following—the navy being very expensive, and the sailors’ 
wages and other matters in arrear, it was deemed expedient to call 
upon certain Malignants to supply the deficiency. A Committee 
was named for the selection of thirty delinquents, whose estates, 
four years after the original hostilities had ceased, were to be sold. 
Nor did such judgments fall upon the sons of Belial and the 
triends of “the late man” only. A sufficiently obscure leveller, 
who had got mixed up with Lilburn, Wildman, and other fana- 
tical persons, semmtel a petition to Parliament, complaining that 
Sir Arthur Haselrig, one of the pure patriots who stood up in 
latter days against Cromwell, had violently dispossessed him of 
some collieries. Josiah Primatt—such was the name of the un- 
lucky petitioner—had better have gone without his collieries, 
inasmuch as “your honourable House” voted his petition false, 
and adjudged him to pay a fine of 3,000/. to the Commonwealth, 
2,000/. to Haselrig, and 2,000/. more to the Commissioners for 
Compositions. Some conscientious people, whether in or out of 
Parliament is not stated, pro to erect a University at 
Durham, and to endow it with the Chapter lands. A Committee 
had reported in favour of the project, and no one would probably 
have murmured at such a transfer of episcopal property to educa- 
tional uses. But again Haselrig is hungry, sed must be satisfied, 
He had got most of the lands already in his keeping, and he kept 
them—pleading, we imagine, a right of premier seizin. At tu Pro- 
vincia ploras; and to this day, whatever the Bishop, Dean, and 
Canons of Durham may be, its University is but slenderly 
endowed, 

In fact, as a recompense for dethroning and decapitating a King, 
England had fallen into the hands of an oligarchy, and two-thirds 
of the nation were of — that they had not gained much by 
the exchange. Even had the Council and Parliament answered 
tu Mr. Bisset’s description of them, they were in an unfortunate 
and invidious position. Few men among the myriads of England 
cried “God speed them.” Their pretensions ”—we again cite 
Mr. Hallam as an antidote to Mr. Bisset’s misrepresentations—“ to 
direct or control the army” of which they were the twice- 
winnowed creatures, “ could only move scorn or resentment. Their 
claim to a legal authority, and to the name of representatives of 
uw people who rejected and abhorred them, was perfectly impudent. 
When the House was fullest, their numbers did not much exceed 
one hundred; but the ordinary divisions, even on subjects of the 
highest moment, show an attendance of but filty or sixty 
members.” England, indeed, under the Commonwealth corre- 
sponded very nearly to Sparta, as described by Aristotle; as for 
monarchy it had none, but was partly a democracy and partly an 
oligarchy—more, however, of the latter than the former. 

the Councils of State, even if they were exempt from the 
ordinary vices of oligarchies, laboured under the usual unpopu- 
larity accompanying that form of government. A weak Adminis- 


tration at the present time exists, as long as it is permitted to do 
so, at the mercy or convenience of the House of Commons; ay 
unpopular House of Commons may defer, but cannot long ay 
the sentence of political death. But in the years 1649-53 the 
Ministry and the Parliament were virtually one and indivisible 
and both alike unpopular with the nation. It is not eno 
to originate or to carry out good measures, if they are forced 
down the throats of the people; and in those years it was 
scarcely possible for the Administration to propose or to pass any 
acceptable measures. Numerically the Royalists were superigr 
to the Puritans; and the Puritans, on their part, were disattecte 
towards the Government. The sects, with their wild doctrines of 
universal equality, of the kingdom of saints, of a Jewish theocracy, 
of communism, were just as averse as the more ome 
politicians of the time to men regarded by them as obstructives; 
and the army, which had dictated to and twice purged the 
Parliament, was not in a tem to endure the ceremonies 
delays of its feeble residue. Without entering upon the particular 
criminality of Cromwell, it is plain that some sort of dictatorshi 
was inevitable; and instead of condemning his usurpation or 
lamenting the blight that nipped the Republican buds, it is 
more accordant with facts, and perhaps with reason me 
admit that harder necessities than the Protectorship have 
imposed on nations just emerging from political revolution and 
civil war. “England, it must be confessed ””—says Mr. Godwi 
whom no one will suspect of any leaning towards Crom 
or any form of monarchy, but who also is a more discreet and 
temperate writer than Mr. Bisset— was not ripe for a Re- 
ublican government; it contained within its boundaries 
Royalists, men all of whose passions led them to prefer a 
Court and its mummeries; and a multitude of bigots, who 
believed the nation would never thrive unless all forms of reli- 
gious faith were proscribed but their own.” It has been too often 
the doom of the authors of revolution to put into the hands of 
their foes weapons for their own destruction. It was so with the 
English statesmen in 1653. We agree with Mr. Godwin in 
thinking that “if the generation of men then existing could have 
been induced to concur in founding a State that should rival the 
noblest times of Greece and Rome, it could be solely owing to the 
unparalleled patience and ability of its present rulers, hoping 
against hope, and undisco d and undismayed by a tho 
obstacles.” But the “generation of men” did not “ concur”; and 
we think, again availing ourselves of Mr. Hallam's words, that “it 
can admit of no doubt that the despotism of a wise man is more 
tolerable than that of political or religious fanatics; and it rarely 
happens that there is any better remedy in revolutions which have 
given the latter the ascendant.” 

With the volume we now close Mr. Bisset’s History of the 
Commonwealth of Engiand concludes. Should he undertake any 
similar task in future, we recommend him to be more liberal in 
acknowledging the labours of his gon to parade less 
ostentatiously his acquaintance with “new materials,” and to 
endeavour to apprehend better the circumstances and the feelin,s 
of the time which he delineates. Readers already versed in we 
history of that memorable period will find some novel information, 
and some things to instruct and entertain them, in his volumes; 
but we recommend the inexperienced to commence their study 
of the later years of the Great Revolution with Mr, Hallam’s 
Mr. Godwin’s, M. Guizot’s, or Mr. Forster’s respective works. 
Were we to include Mr. Carlyle’s narrative, we might be 
of “touting ” for Cromwell. 


OLD DECCAN DAYS.* 


[E- we had not a fair right to expect something better from Sir 
Bartle Frere, we should not have thought it worth while to 
speak of the introduction and notes to Miss Krere’s Hindoo Fairy 
‘Yales as disappointing and tantalizing. The notes for the most 
art have nothing to do with the stories, and the title of 
Form Days seems to have been prefixed to the book only as aa 
excuse for introducing an account of the battle of Kirkee, | 
some remarks on the rise of prices in Southern India since 
the beginning of the present century. Doubtless these are 
jects on which Sir Bartle Frere might discourse legitimately 
profitably elsewhere ; but it is provoking to have a page deve 
to Tom, the Barber of Surat, when he is silent about many thiags 
on which young and old would alike have been glad to listen @ 
him. If, ‘again, there is no reason why the autobiography 
the woman by whom the stories were recited should not be 
given, it is surely superfluous to stud the book with foot-notes 
which tell us in almost every page that Rajah means King, 
Rance Queen, that the Wuzeer is the prime mivister, that a 
mohur is worth 12 10s,, and 100 mohurs are worth 15 
short, to the stories themselves we can scarcely say that we have 
any notes at all, while Sir Bartle Frere’s introduction furn' 
ample evidence that he might have given us many which wo d — 
added greatly to the value of the book for the young folk and the 
It is clear that he is not now merely beginning to walk in the pa 
comparative mythologists; and when we read of a new form 
ghouls, cyclopes, or trolls, who come before us as the malignant 
rakshas, that the popular Indian notions about gins are found a 
in Wales, and that the gin is our Western Pweca, or Puck, 


* Old Deccan Days; or, Hindoo Fairy Legends Current in Southern 7 
Collected from Gval ‘Tradition by M. Frere. With an Introduction 
Notes by Sir Bartle Frere, London: John Munay. 1868. 
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naturally wish to learn more fully what Sir Bartle Frere thinks 

of the affinity of the legends here related with those which 

delight children in Grimm’s Household Stories and Dasent’s Tales 
the Norse. 

For children the book is delightful, and will have a charm 
scarcely less than that of the Teutonic and Scandinavian tales 
with which they are daily growing more familiar. The eagerness 
with which we have seen these stories devoured by young 
children is a sign that the appetite for them will not be soon 
exhausted. Many of their old friends they will here recognise 
in anew dress; but trolls, giants, and ogres, under other names, 
all move with their human friends or enemies under the brilliant 
sky, and amid the glittering pageantry and stir of Eastern life, 
which so impressed the imagination of Burke. The drooping 
vegetation of palms and cocoa trees, the rice-fields, the tanks, 
the self-tormented devotee, the — maiden going down with 
her pitcher to the river-side, with many another scene touched to 
the life by Macaulay, are all here, with their colours heightened 
by the excitement of the supernatural. Owls, whose talk 
betrays to princes skilled in the language of birds secrets on 
which depends their life or their welfare, are seated on the 
branches of the ancient trees; jackals and camels move in close 
alliance among the sugar-canes; the tank is the abode of the 
mighty fish who returns to human form when the touch of his 
bride has broken the spell that held him; the devotee is the 
prince who has been lured away from his newly-married wife, to be 
restored to her again when none but she can recognise his wasted 
features; and the heroine is the brave princess whose heart fails not 
when her husband forsakes her, but who goes on her way, doing 
deeds of wonderful wisdom and valour, until she wins again the 
love which she had lost. Miss Frere remarks that, “ though 
varied in their imagery, the changes between the different legends 
are rung upon very few themes, as if purposely confined to what 
was most familiar to the people.” The words apply with almost 

ual force to the popular traditions of Northern and Western 
Sees; and the fact suggests an inquiry which cannot be brought 
to an end without embracing the great question of the origin of 
epic poetry. 
But many of these Deccan stories may be taken by themselves 
as mere fables, showing the humour of the people, and their insight 
into the ways of men and beasts; while some belong to a class of 
tales whose importation from India or other countries can be 
clearly traced to a time which takes them away from the domain 
of comparative mythology. Among these is the story of the wary 
little jackals, who, being the only beasts left alive in a vast forest, 
tell the lion, who, having devoured all the others, abuses them for 
running away when he wishes to make a meal of them also, that 
they were trying to escape from a king mightier than himself, and 
thus lead him to the edge of a tank, into which he plunges to 

t the beast whose angry countenance he sees in the water. 
et, although no inference can be drawn from the mere recurrence 
of such tales in a European dress, the question of their age in their 
native soil remains just where it was. The fables of Pilpay may 
have brought an indefinitely large portion of Eastern folk-lore 
into the Western world; but no one has yet maintained that the 
East is indebted to the *'’st for the main substance of its mytho- 
. Nothing more therefore can be said than that some of the 
which are common to both have been directly imported and 
consciously borrowed by the Western Aryans, while any or all of 
these may be as old as others for which the hypothesis of borrow- 
cannot possibly be maintained. Indeed the singular way in 
which incidents narrated in separate Teutonic tales are blended in 
these Hindoo stories, and the complete difference of detail and 
local colouring, go very far towards proving that even those stories 
which were made known to European readers in the pages of 

Kalila Dimna” may have formed part of the ancient and common 
heritage of all the Aryan tribes. 

Thus it is impossible to doubt that, in one incident of the Legend 
of Vicram Maharajah, we have a story which in its essential fea- 
tures agrees closely with that of the Dog and the Sparrow in 
Grimm’s collection. In the latter the bird vows the ruin and 
death of a carter who has allowed his wagon to crush a dog that 
lay sleeping on the road. The carter laughs at the threat, but 
the bird, having removed the plug of a cask and wasted all the 
Wine, pecks out the eye of one of the horses which the wagoner 

lls by a blow aimed at his tormentor. After a series of such 
misfortunes he prays his wife to kill the bird, which he had 
swallowed whole, but which has come up alive again into his 
mouth. The woman obeys his order, but, missing her mark, dashes 
out her hushand’s brains, Here we have a bird predicting the 
Tun of its enemy, the contemptuous incredulity of the man, and 
finally, his death brought about by his own act. All these con- 

tions are strictly observed in the Indian story, although the 
are quite different. In the story of Vicram the offender is 

4 Rautch-woman, who, instead of killing a dog, tries to extort 
money from a poor man; and the bird, a parrot, vows to make 
& Seggar, and tells her that her house shall be razed to the 
~~ y her own order, and that in her grief and vexation 
Would then kill herself. In the German tale the wagoner 
bat nus hews his dwelling to pieces with his own hands; 
of Vj ® completely different machinery employed in the story 
of th 18 a strong argument for the independent growth 
4 two legends from a common source. The main point is 

© nautch-girl is as incredulous as the carter, and that the 

mere of the parrot come as true as those of the sparrow. Nay, 
+ M the Teutonic story the wagoner swallows the bird; in 


the Hindoo tale the woman thinks that she is doing so, while she 


is really eating a chicken, substituted for the t, who having 
fled away, and perched himself behind an idol, waits until the 
nautch-girl comes, according to her wont, to pray for translation 
to heaven without undergoing the pains of death. When the 
ed is uttered, the parrot, speaking from behind the idol, 

ids her sell all her possessions and give the money to the poor, 
and having levelled her house to the ground, and so weaned 
herself from all earthly cares, to return at the end of a week, when 
her desire should be accomplished. Full of the thought that the 
god had spoken, she does as she had been bidden, and returns at 
the appointed time, attended by a vast crowd, who come to witness 
her ascent into heaven. A few words suffice to bring about the 
catastrophe. The parrot, flying from his hiding-place, asks if she 
remembers the old prediction, and the woman, cursing her folly, 
falls violently on the floor of the temple, and is killed by the force 
of the blow. 

That the German tale should in this instance be borrowed 
from the Indian is most unlikely; and the improbability is 
increased by the fact that in the story of Vicram the incident 
forms only a link in a somewhat complicated chain of adven- 
tures, which carry us back to a legen eopry | not brought to 
Europe by medizval travellers—the legend of Hermotimus. In 
the German story the bird is a common hedge-sparrow ; in 
the Hindoo tale the parrot is Vicram Maharajah himself, who 
has acquired the power of entering any dead body, while 
by a spell he preserves his own forsaken Sed from corruption. 

ere, again, we have substantial agreement with characteristic 
differences of detail. Hermotimus, when he leaves his body, 
wanders about as a spirit only ; the Hindoo belief made it neces- 
sary that Vicram should assume another form. The wanderings of 
Hermotimus, again, are brought to an end by some enemies, who 
burn his body while he is away from it; but in the Indian legend a 
similar unlucky issue befalls, not Vicram, but the son of a carpenter 
who has gained Vicram’s power of entering other bodies, but has 
failed to catch the spell by which he may preserve his own body 
from decay. And here lies the point and fun of the story. Vicram 
had no sooner left his body than the carpenter’s son rushes into it, 
and finds, however, that he has made anything but a pleasant ex- 
change. The Prince, the Wuzeer, and all the Court, finding his 
manners very disagreeable, show him a cold shoulder, and cause him 
so much annoyance that only the unfortunate corruption of his own 
body prevents him from going back to his old tabernacle. When 
Vicram therefore at last comes home, he finds his proper form 
already occupied, and the Wuzeer Butti hits on the notable plan 
of setting his own ram to fight with a ram belonging to the 
pseudo-Rajah. The latter has the worst of it, and the carpenter's 
son is unwary enough to enter his ram’s body in order to give 
him greater courage and strength. At that instant Vicram, dart- 
ing from his cage, re-enters his own body ; and the ter’s son, 
thus shut up in the ram, comes to an abrupt end by a stroke from 
the Wuzeer’s sword. 

Of the other tales in this collection, not a few us back to 
still earlier Hellenic legends, and the resemblances lie in the sub- 
stantial identity of ideas, not in details or in local colouring. 
Hence they call the more imperatively for a scientific explana- 
tion; and if comparative mythology professes to give this expla- 
nation, its method, applied systematically, cannot be discredited 
by bare assumptions or assertions on the other side. In the 
story of “ Brave Seventee Bai,” Logedas Rajah, her husband, is 
arted from her soon -after their marriage, and is not restored to 
- again until, at the end of twelve years, she sees him in a 
fakeer’s dress, and at once singles him out from the crowd of 
beggars who surround him. Can we help thinking of Odysseus, who 
stands as a beggar in his own hall, recognised only by Eumaios? 
It is true that in Logedas Rajah we lack the wisdom and energy 
of the Ithacan chieftain, but this seems only to give still more 
force to the points of likeness. The same incidents recur in the 
story of Vicram; butin the tale of “Panch-Phul Ranee, the Queen 
of the (cing foil) Five Flowers,” we have an incident which carries 
us to the legends of the Lotos-eaters. Here also the Rajah is early 
separated from his bride, who seeks him for eighteen years and, 
finding him at the last, restores him to all his ancient beauty ; but, 
instead of doing great deeds like Odysseus, the Rajah has spent 
his time in the company of some vagabond nautch people, who 
had given him, with some food, a powder which made him forget 
home and wife and children. 

Stili more striking is the essential identity of the tale of “Surya 
Bai” with that of Sigurd and Brynhild, because the different 
climatic conditions of India have deprived the myth of the truth- 
fulness and force which characterize it in more Northern regions. 
In both the maidens lie in a death-like sleep, from which the 
touch of one brave knight or prince alone can rouse them; but the 
thorn which kills Isfendiyar becomes here the clawof a Rakshas 
which runs into Surya’s hand, and kills her. The identity of the 
name Suryé with the Greek Héré and Helios, and the Latin So 
shows only that we are dealing with legends embodied in kin 
dialects. Yet it is not without interest to find the Asteropaios of 
the Lliad in the “Tara Bai,” the star lady (boy), who is the 
second wife of Logedas Rajah. Another feature in the em of 
Sigurd is reproduced in the seven hedges of spears which shut in 
the beautiful Anas Ranee and the Lady of the Five Flowers, as 
well as in the condition that he alone who can pass this terrible 
rampart can win the maiden as his bride. 

We might go on to point out the parallelism between the 


doubles of the heroes in these tales and the secondaries in Western 
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tradition—Telemachos, Glaukos, Phaéthon, Patroklos, or any others. 
But we have said enough to show that this book will certainly 
not weaken the position of the comparative mythologists; and 
they who will may amuse themselves with tracing, in these 
Eastern legends, the salient features in the more familiar myths 
of the Hellenic and Teutonic tribes. One thing we may very fairly 
admit—that, as some of the strange combinations in these myths 
have been clearly traced to mythical phrases (as in the case of the 
marriage of maidens to frogs and fishes), other features of a like 
oo kind must in all probability be susceptible of the same 
scientific treatment. 
Of the wit and humour of these stories we would gladly speak 
at greater length. We are tempted to quote the story of the 
ve camel who gets a severe beating for plundering a cornfield 
in company with a jackal, of the tiger who wishes to eat his 
deliverer as soon as he is let out of the cage, or of the valiant 
tent-maker who becomes involuntarily the tamer of monsters and 
the terror of all the enemies of his country. But our readers may 
thank us for resisting the temptation, and leaving untouched for 
them some at least of the dishes spread on the banquet-table. 


THE COMEDIES OF HROSVITHA.* 


HE, in a little square volume which without much difficulty | 


would glide into a waistcoat pocket, is an edition of the 
Comedies of that admirable nun of Gandersheim who of modern 
dramatic writers is perhaps the eldest, and who, if her pages do 
not sparkle with genius, will always be looked back upon with 
reverence as a good spirit diffusing a mild and somewhat dim 
lustre through a medium of almost utter darkness. Born, it appears, 
somewhat early in the tenth century, Hrosvitha retired, when she 
was little more than twenty years of age, to the Abbey of 
Gandersheim, and there devoted her innocent life to the study of 
od books, profane writers, and music. Her library was not 
loge, but it was well used, and poems of considerable length are 
to be found in the complete edition of her works, However, her 
leonine hexameters are now slightly regarded, and it is on her six 
Comedies, which she wrote in prose, while yet young, that her 
fame almost exclusively rests. 

In the composition of these famous works she was actuated by 
a pious motive. Among the more lettered of her contemporaries, 
as she tells us in her preface, there were some who, though they 
closely studied the Scriptures, and cared little for heathen poets in 
general, showed an ungodly predilection for Terence’s comedies, 
whence, while delighted with the charms of the language, they 
imbibed a knowledge of wickedness. This crying evil could not 
be more efficiently confronted than by comedies which, with all 
the fascination of Terence’s style, should treat, not of depraved 
courtezans, but of holy virgins devoting themselves to a life of 
monastic celi ; and, accordingly, to the composition of such 
comedies the worthy Hrosvitha set to work with all her might and 
main. Some hypercritics may object that there is not much vice 
to be found in the comedies of Terence which may not also be dis- 
cerned in those of Hrosvitha, and that, if the former sends dissolute 

ouths into houses of ill repute, the latter despatches her saints 
into establishments of soso the same kind. So, although sin 
is intended in one case and the conversion of sinners in the other, 
the readers, whether they follow the pagan play-writer or the 
Christian nun, will find themselves in the same company. But 
that the intentions of Hrosvitha were to the highest degree pure 
there is no doubt. 

The six plays are all based on religious or, to speak more accu- 
rately, on saintly subjects, the records of early martyrdom having 
been diligently turned over in search of appropriate themes. That 
a certain monotony results from the contemplation of one class of 
figures from the monastic point of view, is of course to be ex- 
pected, but it is questionable whether the monotony of Hrosvitha 
greatly exceeds that of Terence, who does not take a much wider 
range in search of his plots. We may rather admire the variety 
which she has produced out of so much severe sameness. Without 
for a moment taking leave of a society composed of martyrs, per- 
secutors, penitents, and holy virgins, she has contrived, with the 
least possible expenditure of art, to give us a specimen of the his- 
= play, of the drama of domestic interest, and of the practical 

arce. 

The theory that the plays of Hrosvitha were written, not merely 
for the closet, but also for a stage of some sort, is extremely plau- 
sible. Dramas that are intended to be read only abound in long 
oe whilst the action takes place behind the scenes, whereas 
these six Comedies consist of short dialogues, referring to an 
action which, however complicated or revolting may be the in- 
cidents, takes place as often as not before the spectators. Changes 
of time and place occur with all that freedom which belonged to 
our earlier Elizabethan dramatists, and which indicates a state of 
things in which the poet can appeal to the imagination of his 
audience, unencumbered by considerations of painted scenery. 

Of the first comedy on the list, which is divided into two 
parts, and is entitled Gallicanus, we will give a somewhat detailed 
account, that we may convey a notion of Hrosvitha’s manner 
of construction. When the play commences, the Pagan General 
Gallicanus, who is about to set off as commander of an ex- 
| nana against the Scythians, is seen in the presence of the 

peror Constantine and his nobles. The Emperor mildly 


* Hrosvithe Gandeshemensis Comedias Sex, ad fidem codicis Emmeranensis, 
typis expressas, edidit J. Bendixen, Lubece : 1857. 


insinuating that his General is not quite so zealous as might 
have been hoped, the latter declares that an immediate reward 
would operate as an immediate stimulus to exertion, addi 

that he desires more than the dignities which he at present 
enjoys, and of which Constantine reminds him—namely, the 
friendship of his ruler, and a high post among the officers of the 
palace. Pressed hard for some explanation, Gallicanus timidly 
confesses that the hand of the Emperor's daughter is the object of 
his desire ; and, though Constantine is somewhat startled at the 
audacity of the aspiration, he is assured by his nobles that the 
General fully deserves the solicited reward, and therefore agrees 
to refer the matter to the young lady herself. We must now 
assume that a change of place occurs, for we find the Princes 
Constantia in her own residence, observing that her father 
approaches with a sad countenance. Constantine acquaints her 
with the General’s request, and feels somewhat embarrassed 
when she tells him that she would rather die than enter the 
_ marriage state, inasmuch as she has vowed to lead a life of h 

celibacy ; for, on the one hand, as he observes, if he complies wi 

her pious wish he will injure the State, to which the services 
of Gallicanus are invaluable, and, on the other, if he crosses 
her inclination, he will render himself liable to eternal punishment, 
Constantia explains that the difficulty is not quite so great as her 
father supposes. If he will promise to bestow her hand on Galli. 


| canus when the latter has returned from his expedition crowned 
| with success, she, in the meanwhile, can pray the Almighty to 
_ make the General change his mind. Moreover, to avert the possi- 
_ bility of any suspicion in the mind of the ambitious suitor, he is 
to be requested to allow his two daughters, Attica and Artemia, to 
| remain during his absence with Constantia, while she is to send 
_ two chief men of her household (primiceri), John and Paul, to 
| accompany him on his expedition. The Emperor is not o 
| soothed, but delighted, b this wise suggestion of his pious chi 
_ and exclaims, “ filia, filia, quantum dulcetudine tus allocutionis 
_ amaritudinem dulcorasti meesti patris; adeo ut, pro hac re, nulla 
| post heec movear sollicitudine.” 
| Another change of place brings us back to Gallicanus, who, with 
the nobles, is anxiously awaiting the return of the Emperor, 
and is highly gratified when Constantine appears with a smiling 
countenance, and acquaints the assembly with his daughter's re- 
| sponse. Orders are immediately given with reference to the ladies, 
| Attica and Artemia, and returning to Constantia’s apartments we 
find them arrived there, with a military escort. Before they are 
ushered into her presence the princess utters a pious prayer, in 
which after a grateful acknowledgment to the Redeemer, that he 
has freed her, through the supplications of St. Agnes, from the 
bodily disease of leprosy and from the errors of Paganism, she 
entreats him not ok to change the mind of Gallicanus, but also 
to receive his two 5 Ahern as spouses of heaven. When these 
have entered she will not allow them to fall at her feet, but 
receives them with a sisterly kiss, and at once exhorts them to 
lead a life of celibacy. Without the slightest resistance they 
profess their readiness to comply with her wish, having just been 
converted from idolatry by divine inspiration. J;din and Paul are 
then summoned by Constantia, who exhorts them to keep close to 
the side of Gallicanus, and to do their best to initiate him into the 
mysteries of Christianity. 

John and Paul perform their mission faithfully, offering them- 
selves as companions to Gallicanus. They contrive to slip away, 
when, on setting out, he offers sacrifice to the Pagan gods ; and when 
in the field of battle his troops are overpowered by the enemy, 
they change the fortune of the day by persuading him to vow to the 
God of Heaven that he will henceforward be a Christian. B 
the Scythian King, utterly defeated, surrenders at discretion, 
foes are converted into allies. Mindful of his vow, Gallicanus, on 
his return home, enters the Church of St. Peter to pay thanks to 
the Almighty, and is most graciously received by the Emperor, 
who is as much pleased by his conversion as by his victory, 
which, we now learn for the first time, was due to the apparition 
of a young man of august stature, who, bearing a cross, led him 
towards the enemy. The tribunes who deserted their general at 
the commencement of the conflict have been restored to favour 
on the condition of adopting Christianity, and the Emperor may 
now venture to confess to Gallicanus the original intention 
Constantia. Gallicanus is now, of course, far too good a Christian 
not to be delighted that his lady-love has preferred a heavenly 
spouse to himself; the conversion of his two daughters being one 
source more of pious enjoyment. The rest of his life he devotes to 
religious sec]usion. 

The second part of Gallicanus takes place during the of 
Julian the Apostate, who, resolving to undo the work of his 
ancestors, exiles Gallicanus, who, retiring to Alexandria, is th 
despatched with a sword. Treated with detiance by the pious 
John and Paul, the Emperor orders his soldiers, under an officer 
named Terentianus, to bear a golden image of Jupiter to their 
residence, and in case they refuse to offer sacrifice, to put them to 
death without scruple. ‘The Christians, who are of course = 
to their faith, are privately slaughtered; but Terentianus has 0 
long executed his master’s orders before he learns that his only 
son is possessed of a demon, and rolls frantically on the tombs 
John and Paul. Convinced by the Christians, who speak in # 
sort of chorus, that the calamity is caused by his own impiety, 
he offers up a prayer to the deceased martyrs that he and his os 
may have grace to receive baptism. His prayer is heard, and 
son is restored to reason. 
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The second play, which is entitled Dulcitius, is on the subject of 
a martyrdom in the time of Diocletian; but there is little doubt 
that the ingenious nun intended by it to excite laughter as well 
as tears. Three virgin sisters—Agape, Chionia, and Irena—pro- 
fessing Christianity before the Emperor, are sentenced to prison 
and placed under the care of the Governor (preses) Dulcitius, 
who, smitten with their beauty, confines them near what we should 
now call a store-room, that he may conveniently visit them in the 

ight. While these pious maidens are singing hymns, the Governor 
approaches their apartment, but by a miraculous interposition 
of the Deity, he undergoes a punishment somewhat similar to that 


inflicted by Pallas Athene upon Ajax. Taking the pots and kettles | 


for the virgins, he embraces them heartily, and thus so blackens his 
face that his soldiers and the guards of the palace fail to recognise 
him. His wife is also horrified, but it is chiefly on account of the 


obtuseness of mind which has rendered him unconscious of his | 


humiliation. When the facts are stated to the Emperor, he con- 
signs them for punishment to the Comes Sicinnius, who causes 

pe and Chionia to be burned at the stake, and for a while reserves 
Irena, in the hope that the example of her sisters will induce 
her to renounce Christianity. The flames that cause the death of 
the elder sisters leave no trace either upon their persons or upon 
their clothes, and Irena, who, remaining contumacious, is about to 
be conducted to a house of infamy, that her reputation may be 
compromised, is rescued from the soldiers by two young men of 
august appearance, who carry her to the top of a mountain, where 
she is slain by an arrow, exulting in her martyrdom. 

The third play, which is called Callimachus, has more purpose 
about it, and is conducted with greater skill than the two pre- 
ceding. Callimachus, a young Pagan, has become desperately 
enamoured of Drusiana, a pious Christian lady, and intimate 
friend of St. John, and the wife of a Christian named Andronicus. 
Not knowing how to escape from his importunities, Drusiana ad- 
dresses a prayer to heaven, and immediately dies through the 
effects of a sudden fever. The husband, with the oe 
of St. Jchn, incloses her body in a marble sepulchre, and 
confides the charge of it to his steward Fortunatus, who, 
taking a bribe from Callimachus, opens the tomb for his in- 

ion, The appearance of the corpse, which still retains the 
freshness of life, stimulates the passion of Callimachus, but he 
is preternaturally stricken with a sudden terror, and dies at the 
same moment with Fortunatus, who is bitten by a serpent. 
Andronicus and St. John on their way to the sepulchre, near 
which they are about to pray for the soul of Drusiana, are met by 
the Redeemer in visible form, who exhorting the Apostle to re- 
suscitate not only the deceased lady, but also a person near the 
tomb, ascends into heaven, leaving his hearers strangely perplexed. 
When they reach the sepulchre they are, however, enlightened ; 
for they find the bodies of Callimachus and Fortunatus, round 
which the serpent is entwined. In obedience to the command of 
St. John, who speaks in the name of the Saviour, the serpent dis- 

ars, and Callimachus and Drusiana are both restored to life, 

former happily changed into a contrite sinner. A similar 
miracle is wrought upon Fortunatus, but the wretched pandar, far 
from being thankful for his restoration to life, declares himself so 
deeply annoyed by the conversion of Callimachus and the resur- 
tection of Drusiana, that he would rather die again than be a witness 
of heavenly grace. He is taken at his word, and becomes once more 
a corpse, St. John expressing the pious wish that he may become 
an inhabitant of Gehenna. 

A curious passage occurs in the course of this piece, which in 
tone is totally different from the rest of the work, and betrays 
an odd propensity of the good nun to show her familiarity 
with the language of philosophy. Callimachus is confessing his 
passion to his friends :— 

Callim, Amo. 

C. Kem pulchram, rem venustam. 

_ 4. Nec in solo, nec in omni, Ideo atomum quid amas per hoe rego 


A. Cum mulierem dixeris, omnes comprehendis. 
C. Non omnes xqualiter, sed unam specialiter. 
A. Quod de subjecto dicitur, non nisi de subjecto aliquo cognoscitur. 
si velis nos enarithmum cognoscere, dic primam usiam (ovear), 
Abraham, the fourth play, may, as far as the subject goes, 
fairly be called the first of that class of dramas which in 
modern times is represented by La Dame aux Camélias, though 
of course the good Hrosvitha, ‘even when she plays with pitch, 
is above the suspicion of soiling either herself or her neigh- 
: Abraham, a holy hermit, acting with the advice of 
his brother hermit, Ephrem, takes charge of his grandchild 
4, an orphan under eight years of age, and brings her up 
aarecluse. A long serics of years elapses between the second 
scene and the third; and when in the latter the two good old 
men meet again, the afilicted Abraham tells Ephrem that Maria 
has strayed from the paths of virtue, and has subsequently left 
cell to go no one knows whither. Learning from a friend, 
who, with the experience of Ulysses, has been in search of the lost 
p, that she is living at the house of a /eno of the antique 
who derives heavy gains from a traffic in her charms, 
Abraham leaves his cell with a view to her restoration; and, 
assuming a disguise ill according with his holy vocation, proceeds 
to the house of infamy in the character of a lover. No sooner 
is he alone with Maria than he reveals himself, and addresses her 
80 mild but earnest a tone of exhortation, that she is too glad 
to return to her cell and resume her holy life, thereby greatly de- 


lighting the two old men, who offer thanks to heaven for her 
reformation. This is really a charming little idyl. The authoress, 
no longer availing herself of the miraculous machinery which she 
can employ ad nauseam on occasion, has attempted something like 
a delineation of character, and the excitement of what we should 
now call a domestic interest, with the monastic peculiarity that 
the happy home, deserted awhile by the wanderer, is a hermit’s 
cell. e didactic portion of the dialogue is conceived in a mild 
Christian spirit, wkich contrasts greatly with the militant Chris- 
tianity of the three preceding plays. 

After the full description which we have given of four of the 
comedies, especially of the first, we may briefly say of the remaining 
two that the fifth, entitled Paphnutius, relates to the conversion of a 
courtesan by a holy hermit, who visits her, like Abraham, in the 
piece of that name, disguised as a lover, and persuades her to undergo 
the penance of solitary confinement; and that the sixth, called 
Sapientia, represents the martyrdom of three Christian children, 


/ named Fides, Spes, and Caritas, in the presence of their mother, 


Sapientia, by order of the Emperor Hadrian. These two pla 
are decidedly less agreeable than the rest. Paphnutius lacks the 
pathos which gives a charm to Abraham, and almost looks like the 
first crude embodiment of an idea that afterwards received more 
delicate treatment. In Sapientia the details of physical torture 
are brought, with disgusting minuteness, before the eyes of the 
—, who is imperfectly compensated by the revelation that 
the martyrs have been preternaturally rendered insensible to cor- 
poreal pain, and that the flesh torn off the living nody of Spes regales 
with delicious fragrance the nostrils of the persecuting Emperor, 
who witnesses the execution of his nefarious sentence. ‘Lhere is 
also a distinctive peculiarity in these two plays, which testifies a 
more imperfect conception of dramatic art than is shown in the other 
four. In both a considerable quantity of dialogue is occupied with 
the discussion of abstract subjects that have nothing to do with the 
action. The holy Paphnutius edifies his disciples with a discussion 
on music, which extends to the harmony of the spheres, and 
Sapientia stops herself in the midst of a turrent of vituperation to 
vend Hadrian a lecture on the nature of numbers, which is in 
itself curious enough, but utterly unsuited to the situation. 

That Hrosvitha, when she wrote her six comedies, thought she 
was imitating Terence, there is no doubt, though there is no more 
likeness between her works and those of her Carthaginian proto- 
type than between Samson Agonistes and Gammer Gurton’s Needle. 
In all probability the plays of Terence were the only dramatic 
pieces she had ever seen or heard of. Finding before her cer- 
tain old comedies in Latin, she wrote Latin comedies too, and 
by an error, easy to account for under the circumstances, con- 
founded a suggestive cause with a model. Of that regard to the 
unities which is so conspicuous in the dramatic works imitated 
from the New Greek Comedy she has not, as we have seen, 
the faintest suspicion; nor is there anything in her diction, 
though it is easy and agreeable enough, to remind the reader 
of the especial language of Terence. Seriously to debate on the 
merits of the primitive works of Hrosvitha, with a view to extol or 
depreciate them, appears to us simply absurd, though names 
respectable in literature are to be found among her modern 
idolaters. All, however, may safely join in the wonder that any- 
thing of the sort was written by a young nun in the tenth 
century, and in Germany—that is to say, in one of the less culti- 
vated countries—in an which not only long preceded the 
revival of letters, but in which even scholastic divinity had not 
advanced beyond its earliest infancy. This wonder was expressed 
by Conrad Celtes, the first editor of the Comedies, who 
printed them at Niiremburg about six hundred years after the 
original ——— and was pleased to cite a distich written by 
Johannes Dalburgius, Bishop of Worms :— 

Que paucis concessit, patria, sexus, 
Hrosvitha virgineo prestitit ingenio. 


THE BISHOP OF ORLEANS ON SCEPTICISM IN FRANCE,* 


HIS last work of the indefatigable Bishop of Orleans is cer- 
tainly a remarkable one. It deals with what he calls the 
anti-Christian and anti-social education which is the great danger, 
not only of the Church, but of society, in France. And it is 
remarkable, not for the opinions expressed—which, in this in- 
stance, are those of most reasonable and all religious men, of 
whatever form of Christian belief—but for the facts brought to 
light, and because the author to a great extent succeeds in tracing 
them to the direct action of the French Government. The body 
of the work is divided into five sections, describing the Free- 
thinking Schools for girls, the Masonic League for education, the 
public courses authorized by Government, the materialistic teach- 
ing of the Medical School at Paris, and the “ Propaganda ”—as 
the Bishop calls it—for disseminating Atheistic doctrines. A 
copious array of facts and extracts is given under each head, and a 
long series of pieces justificatives follows, consisting chiefly of letters 
from French Bishops confirming and supplementing the statements 
of facts contained in earlier portions of the book. Our readers 
must be well aware, by this time, that Mgr. Dupanloup is one of 
the liveliest and most eloquent of French writers; and an orator, 
who is also a man of strong convictions and a Frenchman, is no 
doubt very apt to be run away with by the enthusiasm of the 
moment. It is only fair, however, to say that there is very little of 


* Les Alarmes de Episcopat justifices par les Faits. Lettre & un 
Cardinal. Par Mgr. ’Evéque d’Orléans. Paris: 1868. 
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rhetorical colouring here. The author seems to have felt that his 
facts might well be allowed to speak for themselves. It remains of 
course to be seen how far M. Duruy will be able, in the debate in 
the Chambers announced for May the 2oth, to exonerate himself 
from complicity with the infidel teaching which he is roundly as- 
serted to be promoting with the whole weight of official encourage- 
ment and patronage. But of the character of that teaching, and its 
wide prevalence throughout France at present, nobody who reads the 
Bishop’s cry of “alarm ” can entertain the slightest doubt, And 
few probably will think his alarm unreasonable, even if it should 
be somewhat exaggerated. The question is so entirely one of fact 
that we shall best consult the convenience of our readers by giving 
them some account of the leading points established on the direct 
 presatiaa of the inculpated parties themseives, in Mgr. Dupanloup’s 
etter. 

It appears that a Madame Lemonnier, now deceased, who 
had become first a Protestant, then a Saint-Simonian and free- 
thinker, conceived some years ago the notion of founding schools 
for girls from which all religious instruction was to be ex- 
cluded. This at least was the programme, but it was only a 
blind, for in fact her own opinions have been sedulously 
inculcated in these schools, which now number three hundred 
pupils. The Bishop says his attention was first drawn to the 
subject by the report, in the Phare de la Loire, of the funeral 
of a Madame B., one of Madame Lemonnier’s friends and assist- 
ants, and, like her, an unbeliever. There was of course no reli- 
gious ceremouy, but Madame B.’s husband pronounced an oration 
over her grave in which he eulogized her as a “freethinker,” who 
believed in nothing but “science and justice,” and desired no 
other support in lite or at the hour of death, though he rather 
inconsistently complained that science and justice had been 
unable to preserve her from “the fatal and unjust blow which 
struck her down in the flower of her age!” ‘The great work 
of her life had been to educate young girls “in morality with- 
out religion,” and her three hundred pupils, after listening to 
this edifying discourse, “threw flowers from their pious hands 
on her tomb.” A Madame Elisa M., another of their teachers, 
then delivered an oration advising tiem to foliow in the steps 
of their late mistress, and become in their turn, as mothers, the 
female apostles of the sae “ salutary traditions.” The Bishop 

ives a formidable list of subscribers to these schools, and, what 
is more, shows that M. Duruy has inspected them, and pro- 
nounced last year a glowing eulogium on their merits before the 
Legislative Body, taking care to say nothing of the opinions of 
their founders and conductors, and simply treating them as “ schools 
of professional education.” They are thus doing their work of anti- 
Christian propagandism with the full prestige of Government sup- 
ort. We may pass more rapidly over the next section, on the Masonic 
ague, which describes itself as “ not a society, but a confedera- 
tion of societies,” and appears to be doing for the education of 
boys what Madame Lemonnier undertook to do for girls. Religion 
is peremptorily excluded from its schools, as being, according to 
the Masonic World, “susceptible, under certain aspects, of destroy- 
ing all morality.” To guard against so deplorable a result, Enule, 
Notre-Dame de Paris, and the writings of George Sand, are placed 
among the moral works used in their system for the instruction of 
youth. The League has already formed educational centres in 
several of the principal cities of France, and the definitive autho- 
rization of the Minister of Public Instruction has been obtained. But 
M. Duruy’s connexion with the sceptical propaganda is, according 
to the Lishop, something more than that of sanctioning it only. 
He has himself instituted conferences and courses of public in- 
struction throughout the country, in which downright materialism 
is taught, and men are represented as magnified apes who, without 
particularly improving their intellects, have lost their tails. This 
cheerful estimate of humanity seems to have become very popular 
in France, as is abundantly shown in the section on the Medical 
School of Paris, which is the longest, and certainly the most 
startling, in the book. 

In establishing this part of his indictment Mgr. Dupanloup is 
careful to verify all his assertions by extracts which are not a little 
remarkable; perhaps we might, without impropriety, have used 
a@ more expressive epithet. ‘The following are some of the 
propositions widely held by the medical students and professors, 
and proclaimed on all possible occasions :—that feeling and con- 
science are properties of matter; that thought is a movement 
of matter; that crime is the logical and inevitable result of passion ; 
that the notion of any immaterial power is absolutely unmeaning ; 
that man could only have come into being through the develop- 
ment of species, for there is no such thing as Creation or Creator. 
We cannot be surprised at the Bishop speaking of such teaching 
as not only a denial of God and the human soul, but an uprooting 
of the foundations of moral and social order. One practical sug- 
— based upon it by a certain M. Moleschott is that “the 

onour of the dead should be abolished,” and all cemeteries dese- 
crated aiter being used a twelvemonth, that the bones contained in 
them may “supply to plants the power of creating fresh men.” 
We must content ourselves with a few specimens culled from the 
published discourses of these evangelists of the materialistic 
gospel, which may he briefly described as the glad tidings of 
universal annihilation. The following is from a thesis publicly 
accepted by the Medical Faculty and the University of Paris, 
though at the last moment, three months atterwards, M. Duruy 
yielded to the outcry raised, and refused the writer his 
diploma. “ Why,” he exclaims, “do we speak of liberty? Mar 
obeys the laws of his being, as the stone obeys the laws 
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of gravity. There is no such thing as responsibility. It 
natural for judges and magistrates to talk of it; but we, who 
understand human nature, ought not to make ourselves thejp 
accomplices.” This is pretty well, but three essays which not 
only won their authors their doctor’s degree, but were rewarded 
also with prize medals, contain still stronger doctrine. 

first of the essayists, after renouncing all “metaphysical ideas” 
as useless and dangerous, observes that the sun alone created 
all things, including thought and civilization. The second 
adds that the notions of a First Cause and of an immaterial 
soul are chimerical and impossible, and that it is better to he 
a perfected ape than a degenerate Adam. The third is gtj 
bolder, and begins with classing a belief in God and the goy} 
among the signs of incipient lunacy. Fetichism and polytheism 
he considers on the whole more logical and less mischievous than 
monotheism. Morality, notwithstanding its absolute pretensio 
is the most relative of all the sciences. It is not inconceivable 
that locomotives may have passions and wills as much as men, 
This young doctor informs us that Comte is his only master, and 
Positivism his only creed. Nor can it be said that the pupils, as 
sometimes happens, have outstripped their teachers. M. Verneuil, 
one of the Professors, lays down as an axiom that there is no 
difference, except of degree, between the faculties of men and 
brutes. He has doubts indeed as to brutes being able to form 
abstract ideas, but that is chiefly because he entertains a similar 
doubt about men, As to freewill, men and brutes are on a par; 
in one sense both have it, in another sense neither. There is 
sometimes more diilerence between one monkey and another 
than between a man and amonkey. Another of these authorities 
describes how, at an earlier period of the world, every family of 
larger apes contained a certain number of men in its ranks, who 
by degrees separated off and began to form an exclusive society of 
their own. Another Professor says that “ virtue and vice are as 
much natural products as sugar and vitriol.” This is not all. The 
new system of female education seems to be already producing its 
fruits. The French translator of Darwin, who is a young lady of 
distinguished attainments, expresses her profound regret at “ the 
mistaken laws, and blind and imprudent charity, of the Christian 
era’? which prevent the good old plan of killing all weakly or mis- 
shapen infants, who are “a disgrace to our nature,” from being 
carried out still, asin Pagan Rome. The Bishop refers to other 
authorities he had thought of quoting; but as decency would have 
required him to translate the passages into Latin first, he de- 
cided to omit them. Probably his readers will think they have 
had enough already. As to the general dissemination of these 
principles throughout France, he adds some remarkable statistics. 
An official Report is quoted, stating that out of 9,000,000 books 
hawked about the country by colportew's before 1862, more than 
8,000,000 were immoral works. In the libraries established 
public authority in various parts of the country, as well for you' 
as for adults, are found not only such books as Renan’s Vie de 
Jésus and Rousseau’s Confessions, bat Voltaire’s Candide, the 
Wandering Jew, the Mysteries of Paris, and more of the same 
kind. M. Duruy boasts of having founded 30,000 adult schools 
in towns and villages, and distributed during last year only as 
many a8 70,000 among them. 

The bishop sums up the result of his facts, which he says could 
easily be multiplied, as follows :— 

Ils prouvent avec la derniére évidence: 

Que, sous prétexte @Lcoles professioinelles des jeunes filles, on répand a 
Paris parmi les jeunes apprenties la morale indépendante et on fait des libres 

; 
Sous pretexte de Ligue de Penscignement, on transforme en instituteurs 
toute la secte des francs-macons ; 

Sous preétexte de Bibliotheque populaire, on met & bon marché Virréligion 
et l'immoralite ; 

Sous prétexte de Confirences d'enseignement supérieur, on multiplie les 
chaires d’athéisme et on ouvre des cours de bavardage impie ; 

Et sous prétexte enfin de liberté scientifique, on laisse le matérialisme 
envahir Jes grandes écoles de l’Etat. 

* * * * * bd 

Mais on se retourne, et on me dit: En parlant de la sorte, vous attaquez 
l’autorité.—Non, je lavertis. 

ll ne s’agit certes, il ne peut s’agir ici, d’aucune attaque systématique et 
de parti pris. C’est plus clair que le jour, Nous ne sommes que trop 
attristés d’avoir & rencontrer le Pouvoir sur nos pas en un tel chemin! Mais 
enfin, il faut voir les choses comme elles sont : quelle est aujourd'hui la vraie 
situation, et pouvons-nous faire que ce qui est ne soit pas ? ae 

Toutes les Facultés, toutes les Ecoles supérieures, toutes les Commissions 
d’examen, tous les cours publics, tous les programmes, toutes les theses, tous 
i diplomes, ne sont-ils pas placés dans une seule main, la main 

"Etat ? 

Mais de !2 ne résulte-t-il pas, bon gré mal gré, que, quand les mauvaises 
meeurs et les mauvaises doctrines circulent et épouvantent, on remonte 
cessairement 4 la source, et on s’attaque et on doit s’attaquer, & qui? A 
l'Etat, & V'action de P'Etat. L’Etat étant tout, il est responsable de tout. 
Qui signe les déclarations? L’Etat. Qui approuve les ligues, les assoc- 
ations? L’Etat. Qui autorise les cours, les professeurs, les bibliotheques, les 
écoles? L’Ktat. Sous diverses formes, sous divers costumes, sous diverses 
figures, je ne me heurte jamais et nulle part qu’a un seul et méme tre, pat- 
tout présent, le pouvoir central, le Ministre et ses agents, l’Etat. Et on pré- 
tendrait qu’il n’y a ici de responsabilité pour personne! 

We have thought it best to let the author state his own case 8% 
far as possible in his own words. It is certainly a significant 
circumstance, in whatever light we view it, that an immoral an 
anti-Christian propaganda should have obtained a footing » 
France, and still more that this should be achieved with the direct 
sanction and aid of the Government. Our aim has been rather to 
indicate facts than to comment on them. But there is one reflec- 
tion, which is very naturally passed over in silence in Mgr, Dupan- 
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loup’s pages, that can hardly fail to occur to his readers. He 
speaks of the French priests in the quiet seclusion of their presby- 
teries knowing nothing of the organized assault that is being made 
on the morality and religious faith of the nation. True, but how 
comes this to be so? las it never occurred to the Bishop, who 
was himself at the Bar before he entered the Church, that the nar- 
yow and isolated training of the clerical seminaries, and the caste- 
like separation of clergy and laity which is its fatal but inevitable 
consequence, have a great deal to do with this state of things? 
Atheism and materialism are not without their champions among 
the leaders of educated thought in England. But their action on 
the public mind, at least among the higher classes, is to a great 
degree held in check by the influence of a clergy trained under a 
more liberal system, who do not stand aloof from the intellectual 
life of their age and country, but seek to appreciate and control 
it. Were the French clergy, or even the French Episcopate, 
as a body, less widely removed from the mental culture of the 
Bishop of Orleans than they are, there would be less jealousy 
between priest and people, and a more healthy interchange of sym- 
y and thought. It is clear that such schemes as Madame 
Mat and the Freemasons’ Educational League owed their 
igin, and the shape they have taken, in part to the bitter feeling 
of mutual repulsion between the two orders. Nor does this 
antagonism arise solely from diversity of interests and aims 
between rival claimants for popular confidence. From a concur- 
rence of causes which it would take too long to explain here, the 
prevalent tone and spirit of the modern French Chunh~andie 
the Church of Bossuet—is profoundly, not to say fiercely, Ultra- 
montane. But Ultramontanism is a system which no body of edu- 
cated laity will ever be induced to accept. If once they are 
fairly brought to bay, and the alternative of Atheism or Ultramon- 
tanism is forced upon them, it is not Ultramontanism that they 
will choose. Not only do extremes meet, but extremes produce 
one another. De Maistre, though an Ultramontane in theology, 
was too great a man to condescend to the tricky polemics of the 
system, and too high-minded for its shifty morality, but writers 
like M. Veuillot are largely responsible for the popularity of the 
revolting doctrines which Mgr. Dupanloup has unearthed. When 
the husband of a clever woman, who repudiated to the last every 
semblance of Christianity, pronounces over her grave an impas- 
sioned rhapsody on “ science and justice” as the sole support in 
life and solace in the hour of death, Christian bishops may well 
be shocked, but they should also remember how often the truth 
of science and the obligations of justice have been violated in the 
name of Christian orthodoxy. The war-cry raised by the Bishop 
of Orleans would have a surer augury of success if, while ex- 
posing the tactics of the sworn enemies of Revelation, he had 
also cautioned its adnerents against the use of any weapons but 
those of an honourable warfare in its defence. 


THE COUNTESS’S CROSS.* 


| i novels were to be taken seriously, if they were carefully and 
deliberately composed with a view to producing a given effect 
or a genuine picture from the life, the critic’s task would be com- 
paratively easy. He would be able to say, according to the 
measure of his ability, whether the writer had fairly attained the 
proposed object, and had sufficiently complied with accepted 
canons. Untortunately, the great majority of things called novels 
are such random and irregular products of aimless energy that it 
,18 impossible to find them a fe in any rational classification. 
They remind us, not of a careful picture, but of some loose scrap 
of paper on which an artist has scrawled accidental odds and ends 
as they happened to come into his head. We may say that this 
face is fairly well drawn, or that that figure might suggest hints 
for a serious work ; but to give any notion of the whole is impos- 
sible, simply because there is no unity of purpose or concep- 
tion, And this is very much the state of mind into which 
we have been reduced by « perusal of the Countess’s Cross. It is 
not that there are no indications of talent scattered through its 
pages ; there is a good touch here and there, and occasionally a bit 
of grammatical and clever writing ; but the total result is a kind of 
curious hodge-podge, showing as little trace of organization as a 
And perhaps we may give the best notion of its contents 
by following out this culinary metaphor, and, in accordance with 
@ precedent of the immortal Martinus Scriblerus, try to give a 
Tecipe to make a novel. 

The first thing to be done then, in making a novel, is to get 
your characters. In this there can be no difficulty; there are 
plenty of lay-tigures to be had, for the trouble of the stealing, 
mM every library in the kingdom. The only thing necessary is to 
christen them’ anew, to put some kind of author’s mark upon 
them, and to mix them up at random in your pages. Thus, in 
the Countess's Cross, Mrs. Egerton has taken the well-known 
figure of the simple-minded Italian girl, with a face like a Ma- 
donna, a wealth of dark hair, and a passionate Southern nature. 

€ authorities for this young person are innumerable; in case of 

, her portrait may be found on the top of French plum-boxes. 
She is very useful for picturesque poses, especially if kept at the 
reper temperature ; her hair should always be loose, her eyes 

“Shing, and torrents of tears (to use a coarse expression) con- 
ows on tap. If allowed to cool down she is apt to become 
msipid. A good companion may be found in the dark Italian 


* The eae Cross. By Mrs, Egerton. 3 vols. London: Hurst & 


priest, of frequent occurrence in Protestant fiction. As a rule, he 
is in the novel what the oil is in the salad; he comes in asa 
useful contrast to the peppery and volcanic nature of some of the 
other components. It is to be remembered, however, that in 
novels absolute insipidity is always inadmissible. The priest must, 
therefore, have a proper amount of devil under a calm exterior; 
he must be supposed to exercise a malign and mysterious influence 
upon the other characters, and should give us to understand that his 
heart is an extinct volcano, and produced terrible ravages in his 
youth. With these old-established favourites Mrs. Egerton has 
mixed up others taken principally from the rather declining school 
of fashionable novels. We hess the rough nobleman devoted to 
field sports and the Turf, and who, when his passion has spent its 
first force, holds his wife to be something better than his dog, 
a little dearer than his horse, or, as Mrs. Egerton puts it wi 
more discrimination, about equal to his brood mares. Of course 
there is the femme incomprise, who is a necessary part of all 
novels of good society, the matchmaking and heartless mother, 
and the reckless younger son, spoilt by his bringing up for every- 
thing except raising money on — bonds, and, we regret 
to say, by still more disreputable expedients. Of course, too, 
there is an abundant supply of secondary characters, attached 
nurses, knavish attorneys, heartless libertines, devoted mothers, 
talkative innkeepers, surly cabmen, thoughtless swells, hard men 
on the Turf, px sn hag artists, and others whom it is useless to 
specify. Mrs. Egerton seems to have acted too much on the prin- 
ciple of ladies who go into a shop and buy an endless quantity of 
second-hand articles because they are to be had at an enormous 
sacrifice. She has almost more people on hand than she can 
manage, and had better have kept a few in stock to be worked up 
on some future occasion. 

The next thing necessary is to mix a satisfactory plot. In this 
there can be no difficulty. Take all your characters and shake 
them well together, with a free use of the marriage laws of 
different countries. The more thoroughly they are mixed the 
better it will be. If you are not careful they will get into 
disagreeable lumps. We shall have to consume an enormous dose, 
for example, of the Italian girl, and follow it + Oy an undue 
quantity of heartless nobleman. It would not pleasant, in 
drinking a glass of punch, to come upon separate layers of 
rum and water. They should be thoroughly shaken together, 
after the plan of the gentlemen who excited the admiration of the 
whole civilized world at Paris last summer by mixing American 
drinks. Mrs. Egerton’s work has suffered somewhat from a de- 
ficiency of care in this department. She reminds us of the un- 
skilful cook who allows all the plums to get at one end of a 
cake; and the story tends to separate into at least two entirely 
distinct fragments. “We must admit, however, that she has 
shaken it up enough to produce some very startling results. Her 
characters get thrown together occasionally in the most unex- 

cted complications, A Roman Catholic priest from a remote 

talian village turns out to be hand and glove with a villanous 

commission agent in the City of London. No explanation of this 
singular combination is ever attempted to be given, and we are 
left to suppose that some sort of mysterious chemical affinity 
has al. them together in the wild jumble by which the 
plot has been constructed. If we shake up a magnet in 
a bag full of odds and ends, it may turn out that all the 
old nails will adhere to it. Other coincidences seem to have 
been brought about forcibly, probably because the author be- 
came too impatient of the process of fortuitous combination. A 
lady is carelessly thrown into the midst of Paris, and without 
rhyme or reason meets the one person in the world who can tell 
her about her mother’s marriage. A gentleman walks pro- 
miscuously into a London attorney’s office, and accidentally sees 
the forged bill which ought to produce a great effect on the fate 
of another character, only that, by another set of accidents, it 
doesn’t produce any prey effect. If we were discussing a 
work of art, we should say that this was a proof of defective con- 
struction. But of course, in the system we are describing, any 
canons of art would be entirely out of place. 

One result of the method is that a number of accidental frag- 
meuts are left, which a skilful literary cook would remove from 
the dish. It is better, however, to leave them as episodes. The 
great object of the whole manipulation is to fill a certain quantity 
of space. If you thoughtlessly get rid of all that seems super- 
fluous, you may, in spite of the best intentions, find that your 
materials run short. Hence you have a variety of scenes for which 
it is unnecessary to assign any particular motive. Indeed, if they 
do not occur spontaneously, it may be nece: to fill up gaps 
by any fragments which you happen to have on hand. To one of 
these causes we must attribute two or three pay irrelevant 

assages in the Countess’s Cross. One of the characters who have 
- thoughtlessly thrown into the mass is a trainer. Where he 
has been properly mixed up with the other characters, he remains 
in due subordination. At one place, however, he crops up by himself, 
and forms the nucleus of a story about the loss of two races at 
Ascot. Nothing particular depends upon them, but they give oppor- 
tunity for a thrilling description of some of the modern iniquities 
of the Turf, with which Mrs, Egerton affects a certain lady-like 
familiarity. We have met similar anecdotes too frequently in 
novels of the Guy Livingstone school, to suspect Mrs. Egerton of an 

rsonal acquaintance with the means by which races may be sold. 
hey are as plainly copies at second-hand as a still more con- 
ventional scene in which Mrs. Egerton describes a meeting of 
artists at some kind of haunt, after the well-known precedents in 
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the Newcomes, The young swell enters a room where a rough 
y of men are drinking hot gin and water, and smoking pipes. 

e makes a speech about the iniquities of society, winding up 
with the declaration, “If the Bohemians will have me—why 
society may go to the deuce.” The Bohemians exclaim, in lan- 
guage not unfrequently heard on the stage, “ Bravo! here’s a 

th to our new comrade—long life and success to him!” and 
one serious gentleman adds some remarks about “ hot-headed 
youth, the same everywhere—always ready to conquer the world, 
and always merging into the ou common sense of old age.” 
This exquisitely lifelike scene concludes by a gambling party, got 
up, we are told, to imitate fashionable manners, in which the swell 
“every minute swept masses of gold into his bank” from the 
pockets of the gin-drinking Bohemians. 

The mixture thus made requires a certain flavouring. There are 
abundant sources to draw upon. You may give a high religious 
tone to the work, and found a sound Protestant moral on the ini- 
quities of your priest; or you may prefer the common and more 
popular bitter, derived from a cynical contemplation of modem 
society ; or, if you prefer to gratify those simple-minded persons 
who have a love of sweetstuff, you may introduce Italian skies, or 
manorial mansions with ancestral oaks, and an indefinite quantity 
of chivalrous and romantic sentiment; or, if you do not object to 
the condescension, a good deal may be done by infusing a horsey 
flavour and indulging in an abundant flow of slang. It is needless 
to point out the various authorities, from Scott or Thackeray down 
to Ouida. Mrs. Egerton appears to have been torn by conilicting 
emotions, and has poured over the mass little gushes of each of 
these kinds of sentiment. We are unfeignedly puzzled to de- 
termine whether the novel can most properly be described as Pro- 
testant, or cynical, or sentimental, or turfy; for at different pages 
we catch distant reminiscences of each of these varieties of 
infusion. We confess that, to our taste, a single kind of sauce 
would have been preferable to an indiscriminate opening of the 
cruetstand. We are distracted by this strange mixture of sugar and 
salt, oil and vinegar, poured out with a less hand, and without 
any apparent intention of producing a harmonious result. 

inally, when by one means or another a sufficient quantity of 
material has been collected and is ready to be served up in the 
obligatory three volumes, there remains the highly important 
question, what is the mass to be called? A great deal depends 
upon a name, as every reader of novels is aware. The chief re- 
mark to be made is that one name is as appropriate as another ; so 
long as it is attractive, there is no more reason for its having any 
relation to the contents of the novel than for a dish or an article 
of dress called after some distinguished man—Lucullus, say, or the 
late Count d’Orsay—to correspond to the qualities of its namesake. 
And we must admit that, in so singular a mixture as the Countess’s 
Cross, it would be very difficult to find any two words accurately 
descriptive of the result. The Countess’s Cross is a good taking 
name, and though the Countess does not appear to be the chief 
heroine, and her cross—which we take to mean her husband—is not 
the most remarkable part of the book, we could not invent a more 
ignificant title. We are, therefore, happy to admit that this part 
the novel deserves considerable commendation. 


DELEPIERRE’S HISTORICAL DIFFICULTIES.* 


Ww: do not quite see the object of this little book. M. 
Delepierre, who is described as Secretary of Legation to the 
King of the Belgians, shows a good amount of reading, and a 
most creditable command of English, but, in the treatment of the 
stories which he takes in hand, he rather falls between two stools. 
He gets together a number of cases in which some mere tale or 
legend has displaced the true historical account; he points out 
the misconception, and he gives the authority for the more 
correct version. But he does it in a kind of way which is 
hardly likely to be satisfactory either to the scholar or to the 
general reader. He does not go thoroughly and exhaustively 
enough into anything for the one class, and his way of putting 
things is hardly lively and striking enough for the other. As 
far as writing clear and idiomatic English goes, we have little 
to say against M. Delepierre, but he both tells his story and states 
his arguments in a weak and slight kind of way, which searcely 
does justice to himself. And he hardly ever gives us references 
in full, which is a specially grievous fault in a book which is of a 
controversial kind throughout. We therefore cannot always tell 
whether his work is really at first-hand or not, and we cannot 
always judge as we should wish of the value of his authorities. 
When a man undertakes to argue out a point, to show that a 

ular belief is wrong, he is bound even more than at other times 
to give us the actual words of his original authorities, and to give 
us the chapter and verse where those authorities are to be found. 
A disputant, one who to many will seem an assertor of paradoxes, 
is bound above all other men to call on his readers to believe 
nothing on his own authority, but to give them the means of re- 
futing him and rejecting his conclusions, if they feel inclined. It 
is not enough to tell us the names of authors; we want full and 
available references. These M. Delepierre gives us now and then, 
but he much oftener leaves them out. Authors seem not to know 
how much trouble they can spare to their readers with very little 
trouble to themselves by this simple eee In this volume, for 
instance, M. Delepierre discusses the legend of William Tell, and 


* Historical Difficulties and Contested Events. By Octave Delepierre, 
LL.D., F.8.4, London: John Murray. 1868. 


heads and the like. Among these, besides the well-known story 
of Harold Blaatand and Pubwtsin he tells a kindred story about 
Harold Hardrada and a certain Heming; but he does not’ tel] wu 
where it is to be found. We do not find it in the most obyioys 
place, in Laing’s Translation of Snorro, and surely M. Delepierg 
might have saved us the trouble of going a possible wild-googg 
chase after it in less obvious places. This sort of thing makeg yg 
sometimes doubt whether M. Delepierre has always gone to the 
original authorities themselves. Why for instance does he talk 
of Jean de Winterthiir? Does he fancy that French was the 
tongue of Johannes Vitoduranus then, or that it is the tongue of 
his fellow-burghers nowadays ? 

Another fault in M. Delepierre’s treatment is that he does not 
thoroughly trace out the growth of his legends. There are few 
things in their way more delightful than to go thoroughly through 
the mythopceie process in such cases. As an almost invariable 
tule, each writer, as you get further away from the time, knows 
more about the matter than the writer before him. You stay 
most likely from the simple statement of a contemporary writer, 
As such he is content to know very little. But perhaps some. 
thing which he lets fall in his description suggests some ampplifica- 
tion or adornment. Perhaps he is unwise enough to use metaphors 
or classical allusions, and his metaphors or allusions are forthwith 
worked up into fresh facts. Something in the tale hooks con. 
veniently on to one of those stories which are always going about 
the world ready to hook themselves on anywhere, just as the 
legend of Palnatoke and half a dozen other people shooting at 
apples hooked itself on to the story of William Tell. The stages 
which the story grows, the different paths in which it tonsil 
the way in which it not uncommonly gets confused with the persons 
or events of some other story, are most curious and interesting to 
work out. But M. Delepierre attempts hardly anything of this 
sort. He is satisfied with putting the true story and the false one 
side by side, with a sketch of the authorities for each. But this, 
we venture to think, is not above half the business. 

We do not see very much that is new in the book, except it be 
the description of a former ruler of M. Delepierre’s country as 
“Charles the Fifth of Spain.” We need hardly say that the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth was in Spain Charles the First, and 
that the only person who ever called bimself Charles the Fifth of 
Spain was the Don Carlos who was so famous some years back. 
M. Delepierre attacks the story of Charles's obsequies in his life- 
time which is accepted both by M. Gachard and by Sir William 
Stirling-Maxwell. But he does not mention the apparently con- 
vincing bit of evidence brought forward by them, trom which it 
appears that mourning-stufls were ordered for the purpose (Stir- 
ling-Maxwell, p. xviii.). But the odd thing is that, in referti 
to Robertson, he represents him, in a passage given in inve 
commas, as not giving the story in its wildest shape, according to 
which Charles lay in his coffin while the funeral service was 
performed. This, M. Delepierre tells us, is an addition of later 
writers—writers, as we understand him, later than Robertson. 
But in our copy of Robertson, and also in Sir W. Stirling- 
Maxwell’s (as appears by his — the tale appears in all 
its fulness; so we do not understand M. Delepierre’s reference. 
What edition of Robertson can he have P We may add 
that this very story of Charles the Fifth is just one of those 
of which we spoke as having got improved in the telling, If 
Charles attended the service as a r, which is all that Sir 
W. Stirling-Maxwell asks us to believe, the tale of his lying in 
the coffin would easily grow up. , 

Among M. Delepierre’s list of vulgar errors we find the bestriding 
of the haven by the Colossus of Rhodes, the existence of Pope Joan, 
and, as we have said, the Tellsage. On this last matter modern Swiss 
feeling is very curious. The popular mind, especially in Tell’s 
own land, of course sticks to it, as the popular mind sticks to 
legends everywhere. In the same spirit the Prince of Wales has 

just been shown the imaginary birthplace of his predecessor m 
Caernarvon Castle. It is not safe to deny an article of 
belief either at Caernarvon or at Altdorf. But Swiss scholars run 
almost into the other extreme, and agp the least hint of the 
legend almost too unrelentingly. e remember a Swiss anti- 
quary being almost indignant with an English comrade for using 
the tale, without the least implying belief in it, merely as an illus 
tration of popular feeling about tyrannicide at different times. It 
was vain to argue that, for such a purpose, the historical truth ot 
falsehood of the story made no difference, and that a story out 
of a play or a novel would do just as well. To touch the 
Tellsage at all, except to argue against it, was to = 
the very mention of it with any sort of respect was an 
compromise with the unhistorical enemy. : 

Another of the stories chosen for illustration by M. — 
is the well-known tale of the burning of the Alexandrian library. 
This story, as every one knows, was rejected by Gibbon. Modern 
opinion seems to be to a certain extent aug round towards the 
old belief. But we really cannot follow M. Delepierre’s argu- 
ment :— 

In a report of the meeting of the Academy of Sciences in Paris, May 18§7 
M. le Baron Dupin, the spokesman of the Academy, informed the 
“ that Omar, Mahomet’s general, having conquered the valley of the Nile, 
his lieutenant Amrou suggested to him the formation of a canal direct from 
Suez to Pelusium; but,” continues Monsieur Dupin, “ was it likely that the 
possess sufficient capact 

tase errors as words, First, the Emit 
Omar never did conquer the valley of the Nile. Secondly, he could not have 


pm all the kindred stories about shooting apples of 
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the idea of the construction of a canal from Suez to Pelusium, for 
the very good reason that the canal already existed ; and lastly, he did not 
parn the Ptolomean [sic] library of Alexandria, as it had been destroyed 
two centuries and a half previously. 
First, why may not Omar be called Caliph and not merely Emir? 
though we certainly grant that the Baron Dupin’s description of 
him as “Omar, Mahomet’s general,” has an odd sound after 
Mahomet’s death. Secondly, what does M. Delepierre mean by 

‘ng that Omar never did conquer the valley of the Nile? By 
the valley of the Nile we conceive that the Baron Dupin simply 
meant Egypt—it might have been better to say Egypt. Or 
does M. Delepierre object to say that Omar conquered Egypt 
because Amru wes the actual commander? By this rule the 
conquests of Justinian and Louis XIV. would shrink up into 
a very narrow compass. Again, the Baron Dupin does not say 
that Omar burned the Ptolemzan library, but simply the Alexan- 
drian library. ‘This description would apply just as well to books 
collected since the time of Cesar, or even since the time of Theo- 

hilus; and according to M. Delepierre’s own quotations the 

uine Ptolemsean library was destroyed not two centuries and a 
half previously, but nearly seven centuries—namely, in Ceesar’s 
time. Lastly, what are we to make of M. Delepierre’s descrip- 
tion of “the fanatic Theophilus, Patriarch of Alexandria, worthy 
of being the friend of the Tyrant Theodosius?” This odd de- 
scription reminds us of one of the old vagaries of the Times when, 
having incidentally to speak of Thessalonica, it informed us that 
“here Theodosius indulged in one of his massacres.” 

M. Delepierre goes through several other stories. He seems to 
believe that Petrarch’s Laura was an imaginary person, and he 
adopts the notion that Joan of Arc was not burned, but ‘survived 
and was married. He also takes a good deal of pains to prove that 
Frances of Chateaubriand was not murdered by her husband. Can 
he tell us whether it is true—we have seen the story somewhere 
—that Francis the First made her give him back the jewels which 
he had given her, when he wanted to give them to her suc- 
cessor, the Duchess of Etampes? If this be so, it was surely the 
shubbiest trick that any “ first gentleman in Europe” was ever 

ilty of. 

i as we said, we do not quite catch M. Delepierre’s 
object, but he gives hints here and there which it might be well 
for some scholar to work out more exhaustively. 


NETTLESHIP ON BROWNING.* 


YOUNG man’s adoration of his poet is likely to take one of 
two forms; either he will compose more or less puny imi- 
tations of his master on the master’s own instrument, or he will, 
especially since the days of Mr. Ruskin’s effusions upon Turner, 
burst out into copious prose criticism, in which he means to be all 
but poctic. It is perhaps an open question which of these two 
expressions of enthusiasm and sympathy is the more profitable 
to the young idolater, and the less unprofitable to the public 
whom he takes into his confidence. There is much to be said for 
the neutral position that he would do best by assimilating the 
good properties which have stirred his highest feelings in a 
wise and fruitful silence, instead of restlessly seeking after an | 
instant reproduction of his master’s moods on his own account. | 
Vigorous aud tranquil absorption of such wholesome material as | 
the poet, after patient and attentive criticism, is found to offer, | 
would seem to be preferable to rash interpretation in verse or | 
prose. In choosing between the two latter forms, on the whole | 
one would rather have verse. The verse will most likely be very | 
poor, but then it will have about it a certain air of spontaneity, | 
or the writer will compose under the ingenuous impression that 
what he produces is the fresh and original outflowing of his own 
nind. Tn truth, it is only the reflection, as on a second mirror, of 
the original reflection upon his mind from the lights of his master. 
Still the conviction that it is fresh in substance will probably 
produce in reality some little freshness in the form. Then, again, 
in verse we are pretty sure of some attempt at condensation, which 
18 a guarantee for brevity. For though the imitative poetaster 
thinks he is providing a poetic conduit for the uncontrollable 
waters of his private spring, he usually finds that, when he sits 
down to write, they flow rather painfully than otherwise. Hence 
he is brief in comparison with the prose critic, beeause there is 
0 reason why the latter should ever stop. One can always go on 
Stretching out fine sentences, so long as the paper holds out. 
Again, unless criticism on a master is very mature and well- 
Weighed, it becomes nothing better or more agreeable than the 
outpourings of a literary showman. This is the image which Mr. 
Nettleship s book on Mr. Browning calls up. A verger armed 
with enthusiasm and a long stick, he hands us over what to him 
18 & sacred edifice, and points out the beauty of this, the fresh- 
hess and originality of that, the deep significance of the other. 
Under certain conditions this may be useful enough, but we 
scarcely think that with these conditions Mr. Nettleship complies. 
nticism, even if it be only of the hermeneutical stamp, is not 
Very valuable unless it has received weight and colour from the 
Critic s independent meditations ; even in mere exposition of the 
Spit and drift of Mr. Browning's poetry, there was room— 
and, more than room, there was necessity—for a transfusion of 
‘ome of the riper products of the critic’s own thought, stimu- 
by the influences of his inspirer. One fails to see the 


hrase of fine and fibrous verse into bald show- 
or example, in his essay on The Flight of the 
Duchess, Mr. Nettleship thinks it worth while to tell us of the 
young Duchess, that “she was a woman, says the speaker, 
with a ~ loving heart, born to be the wife of a man to 
whom she could be helpful and cheering; but here, alas! she 
had nothing to do but sit and look stately; for had not this ape 
of a Duke, in his rage for middle-age romancing, got an_ officer 
here, there, and everywhere? Was not everything done by rule 
and precedent? What on earth could the poor little warm gi 
do but pine in her ghastly splendour and die of it at last?” This 
is true, we dare say, but then, under the circumstances, truth is 
not the only condition we seek. Moreover, why should a man 
who had read the piece need to have it made plain to him 
in this fashion; namely, that the Duke “handed her over to 
his hell-cat of a mother to be scolded, and a scolding she got 
with a vengeance, which perhaps made her more obstinate, 
for she must have had alittle pride left. So the Duke, not to 
be balked, sallied forth on his hunting party, to do without the 
towel and ewer as best he might.” Everybody who has read 
Mr. Browning’s poetry knows the pregnant little piece headed 
“ Respectability.” It is one of the too few among his compo- 
sitions that one reads without any distrust about one’s intelligent 
appreciation of them. Can any mortal pretend that he under- 
stands it any more fully or vividly for belae instructed in the 
following fashion P— 

Had their love been first ised by the world, they, becoming by that 
recognition the world’s debrore would "Lave compelled to to 
its rules, all the while wearying their strength by chafing under the re- 
straint. But now that the two have dared to do without that recognition, 
instead of passing many years of fruitless striving against those fetters of 
conventionality which, through their obligation to society and their ig- 
norance of its weak points, they could not have broken save at the expense 
of years of toil which would have wasted their powers, the two have had 
all the priceless years of their youth to spend in developing their true in- 
stincts, their pure and unchecked sympathies, 


Here, again, there is an amount of truth that is quite over- 
whelming, but, then, what of it? Anybody with a spark of 
poetic intelligence must have seen that this is the drift cf the 
poem. Contrast the first sentence of the passage we have just 
uoted with the stanza which it is designed to explain and set 


orth :— 


worth of a p 


man’s prose. 


Dear, had the world in its caprice, 
Deigned to proclaim, “I know you both, 
Have recognised your plighted troth, 

Am sponsor for you: live in peace!” 

How many precious months and years 
Of youth had passed that speed so fast, 
Before we found it out at last— 

The world and what it fears ? 


Mr. Nettleship’s style of exposition implies the extraordinary 
doctrine that the music, condensation, and emotional force of 
such a stanza are somehow brought more nearly home to the 
reader's intelligence and sympathy by the addition of a bit of 
bald and formless prose, which presents you with the naked 
germ of the thought alongside of the consummate flower, as 
if that would help one’s enjoyment of its perfect colour and 
grace. Surely from beginning to end there is a radical mis- 
conception in all attempts, like this of Mr. Nettleship’s, to 
translate from the higher and more perfect medium into a lower 
and less perfect. The poet’s thought is conceived and sha 
itself in the highest form in which human expression is cap 
of being embotied. To take this form and subject it to a 
paring, hammering, kneading process, after which one beholds a 
mere bulk of raw material, is certainly not to do us a kindness. 
Everybody who knows Mr. Browning’s poetry loves the exqui- 
sitely tender and original lines to the poet's wife, called “One 
Word More.” Let them once more turn to this admirable piece, 
and then ask how it is made in any way clearer, more intelli- 
gible, or more delightful to them for elucidation after this 
manner :— 

For as a fresco-painter will for his love’s sake curb his hand and become 
illuminator to adorn her missal, so I, who have soared as dramatist, epoist, 
analyst, and lyrist, may write you these tender verses untouched, unaltered, 
because they are prompted by my great love. 

Let then my labour as an artist be for all men; my untouched words, 
straight from the brain and the heart, are for you. 

Let my manner of speech be worked out and polished for all my common 
works ; for you the very poverty of my speech will endear it to you, because 
love prompted it. 

And so forth. What is gained by this? Or, in another phrase, 
is this kind of exposition to be counted criticism of any useful 
kind? Will one turn to the “One Word More” with an 
heightened sense of its beauty and gracefulness, of its depth pe 
sweetness, for this sort of descriptive catalogue of its ideas and 
ints? On the contrary, the voice of the showman deafens and 
ores us; vague and delicious spiritual associations are put to 
flight by the rude pointing of his wand, and the thousand inar- 
ticulate whispers are drowned by this point-blank and unmusical 
resolution of a complex harmony. We no more derive a true or 


full impression of a poet’s meaning from a prose paraphrase, 


which is after all what Mr. Nettleship’s essays come to, than in 
the case of a great musical composition we are helped by the 
verbal interpretations which are often to be found in the 
handbooks of a concert. Besides, even if barren exposition 
were more satisfactory than we hold it possible for it to 


® Essays on Robert Browning’s Poetry. By John T. Nettleship, London: 
Macm 868. 9 try 


be, it could scarcely be adequately performed by a person who 
‘should bring no more diversified contribution to it from other 
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quarters than Mr. Nettleship has on: ge The only sort of critic 
worth reading is endowed with vivid creative force of his own. 
In the criticism of a great poet or painter we expect to find an 
independent current of original thought and personal emotion in 
the critic, flowing along parallel with the current of the master 
whom he is expounding. You cannot be a good and effective 
showman, even of the pig-faced lady in a travelling caravan, 
without a decided wide vein; much less can you be an eflec- 
tive expounder of a great ng without strong poetic quality of 
your own. ‘This is why Mr. Arnold and Mr. Ruskin (before his 
— decadence) are such consummate critics. Mr. Browning’s 
poetry both requires interpretation to this age, for which it is so 
rich in lessons, and furnishes ample and stimulating material for 
the competent critic. We wish we had been able to say that 
Mr. Nettleship had done anything to further this desirable result. 
He is very reverent and industrious, and his book shows man 
excellent characteristics of temper and tone; but his prose is bad, 
and his critical quality intensely jejune. 


COAST DEFENCE.* 


f igpemeny are some books which, from the necessity of the case, 
must be little more than compilations, and the value of the 
work before us consists in its quotations far more than in original 
opinions. Most of the documents contained in it have long ago 
found their way to the English War Department, and have been 
studied by various Committees. But the subject of coast defence 
is becoming popular in England, as indeed it should be, seeing 
that our frontier is all coast, and that we are — millions in 
preparations to defend it. It is therefore with much satisfaction 
that we find laid before ordinary readers the story of the struggle 
between ships and forts during the great American war, Un- 
fortunately, we cannot compliment Colonel von Scheliha on his 
skill in bookmaking. The matter contained in the volume is 
of much interest, and is arranged to a certain extent under 
general heads; but many of the reports might have been just 
as well placed anywhere else in the book, while the want of a 
good index renders a rapid consultation of its pages on any sub- 
ject extremely difficult, thus depriving it of more than half its 
value as a book of reference. It is absolutely irritating to recol- 
lect that ove has met with an illustration of the advantages or 
disadvantages of certain modes of proceeding in war, to seek for 
it in all the chapters with the most likely headings, throw down 
the book in despair, and days afterwards find what one wanted in 
some improbable corner. Facility or difficulty in laying hands 
on all possible information settles the question whether a book 
of this kind is to be of real use, or lie untouched upon the shelf. 
If the author will not take the trouble to make his materials 
available, he cannot complain if his book does not meet with the 
success which he anticipated, He cannot expect his readers to do 
his work for him. 

The two chief lessons to be learnt from the coast warfare of the 

Americans are—first, that ships cannot succeed in taking or destroy- 
ing forts unless their armamentis much heavier, or they are assisted 
by forces on land; secondly, that ships can pass forts unless de- 
tained under fire by strong obstructions, as well as by torpedoes. 
The bombardment of Fort Sumter by the iron-clad Federal fleet in 
April, 1863, may be taken as a signal instance of the first propo- 
sition. Nine iron-clad ships counted Ge bar of Charleston Harbour 
to attack an old-fashioned weak brick fort. The guns of the fleet 
were superior to those in Fort Sumter. Eight out of the nine 
iron-clads were Monitors. The shipscarried 15-inch and 11-inch 
smooth bores, and rifled guns besides. The best gun in the fort 
was the 7-inch rifle. The engagement lasted less than three 
quarters of an hour, and then the fleet retired. Admiral Dupont 
assembled the commanding officers of the iron-clads on board his 
ship the same evening, to ascertain the condition of their vessels, 
and decide whether the attack could be renewed the next morn- 
ing. The reports delivered to him soon extinguished his hopes. 
The Keokuk was in a sinking state. Her Captain had run in 
within 550 yards of the enemy, and had to tell that in 
about thirty minutes she was struck ninety times in the hull and turrets. 
Nineteen shots pierced her through at and just below the water line. The 
turrets were pierced in many places, one of the forward port shutters shot 
away ; in short, the vessel was completely riddled. - I reluctantly 
withdrew from action at 4°40 P.M. with the gun carriage of the forward 
turret disabled, and so many of the crew of the after gun wounded as to 
prevent a possibility of remaining under fire. 
The Keokuk went to the bottom next morning. She had fired 
just three shots in her thirty minutes’ engagement. The Nahant, 
the Passaic, and the Nantucket lost the use of their guns from 
jamming of the turrets. The Paptasco had her gun disabled after 
five rounds, and Admiral Dupont said, in his despatch — 

The other iron-clads, though struck many times severely, were still able 
to use their guns; but I am convinced that, in all probability, in another 
thirty minutes they would have been likewise disabled. 

The same conviction of the hopelessness of the undertaking shows 
itself clearly in the officers’ reports :— 

On account of the dense smoke, I was not able to see the results of my 
own shots, but, except a few scars, I could not perceive either yesterday 


* A Treatise on Coast Defence, based on the Experience gained by Officers 
of the Corps of Engineers of the Army of the Confederate States, and Com- 
piled from Official Iteports of Officers of the Navy of the United States, made 
during the late North American War, from 1861 to 1865. By Von Schelila, 
Lieut.-Colonel and Chief Engineer of the Department of the Gulf of Mexico 
of the Army of the late Confederate States of America. London: £. & 
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or this morning, when I had a view of its lower face, that the fort. was in 
the least injured. - + My experience at Fort M‘Allister satisfied me 
that the decks were not strong enough, and this of Fort Sumter, that the 
pilot-house is not capable of withstanding heavy shot for any length of 
time, and even throws a doubt on the turret itself, or, at least, its machinery, 

. I consider it a piece of good luck that none of us got ashore, or 
received injury from collision. 

Another officer says :— 

The deck was pierced so as to make a hole, through which water ran into 
the vessel. . . . I could not, if I were asked, recommend a renewal of 
the attack. 

The captain of the Montauk remarks :— 


. Tad the attack been continued it could not have failed to result in 
isaster. 

Commander Ammen of the Paptasco is bold enough to challenge 
the fitness of the 15-inch gun :— 

If it is proposed to batter down forts with the 15-inch gun, then it is quite 
plain that we have to come within distances at which heavy ordnance, if 
employed in heavy batteries against us, cannot fail to injure or perhaps dis- 
able us. A comparatively light projectile, with the same charge of powder, 
might enable us to take such distance as would be effective, and yet be 
comparatively free from injury to us, 

Commander Fairfax has a yet more serious fault to find :— 


I am convinced that, although this class of vessels can stand a very heavy 
fire, yet the want of more guns will render them comparatively harmless 
before formidable earthworks and forts. I must say that I am disappointed 
beyond measure at this experiment of Monitors overcoming strong forts. It 
was a fair trial. 

The Nantucket was very unlucky :— 

The first discharge of our 15-inch gun blew off eight of the heads of the 

bolts securing the muzzle-box. 
After the third round a shot from the enemy jammed the port 
stopper, and so prevented the big gun from showing its muzzle 
again. In the Nahant we hear of a smashed pilot-house, deck tom 
up, and much general damage :— 

We were within 500 —_ of Fort Sumter, unmanageable, ‘and under 

the concentrated fire of, I think, one hundred guns at short range. 
The general estimate of the enemy’s number of guns was about a 
hundred, but there were in reality only thirty-three on the face of 
the fort exposed to the ships, They were four 10-inch smooth- 
bore, two g-inch smooth-bore, eight 8-inch smooth-bore, two 
7-inch rifled, six 42-pounders rifled, eight smooth-bore 32- 
pounders, and three 10-inch mortars, Yet the Monitors were 
struck 346 times, without counting the blows received by the 
Ironsides, her report not being given. The fort was struck 58 
times, and the damage done was inappreciable compared with ihe 
sufferings of the ships. 

Many instances are given to prove that ships can pass forts if 
not detained under fire by obstructions and torpedoes, There was 
the passage of Forts Jackson and St. Philip, on the Mississippi, 
by Admiral Farragut’s fleet, on the 24th April, 1862, at three 
o'clock in the morning, where first chain cables were disposed 
on the sides of wooden ships, to give some protection to the 
engines, Much ingenuity was shown in preparing the ships for 
action. “Some rubbed their vessels over with mud to make their 
ships less visible, and some whitewashed their decks, to make 
things more visible by night duririg the fight.” Hammocks, coal, 
bags of ashes, bags of sand, clothes-bags, all kinds of devices were 
tried to cover vital parts of the vessels as much as possible. A 
fire-raft sent down by the enemy fired the Admiral’s ship, but the 
flames were extinguished. The attack of the Manassas, a Con- 
federate ram, was avoided, and the result was a triumphant 
success, Again, on the 28th of June, 1862, Admiral Farragut 
passed the batteries at Vicksburg, but his report closes with these 
memorable words :— 

The Department will perceive, from this very re that the forts can be 
passed, a we have pd it, and can do it ogee mp as may be required 
of us. It will not, however, be an easy matter for us to do more than 
silence the batteries for a time, so long as the enemy has a large force behind 
the hills to prevent our landing and holding the place. 

The gunboats Carolendet and Pittsburg passed the batteries at 
ideal No. 10 during the night of April the 4th, 1862, during a 
heavy thunderstorm. Admiral Farragut ran past Fort Hudson, 
but lost the Richmond in doing so. ‘There is no need to multiply 
instances. The artillery of the Confederates was generally m- 
ferior in power to that of their enemy, and even had there been 
an + or even an inferiority on the side of the Federals, no 
one could doubt the practicability of war-ships running the 
gauntlet of batteries when the constant success of unarmed traders 
through a squadron of blockading ships is remem- 
ered. 

In the face of the numerous instances domenstnting clearly the 
real conditions of coast warfare, we cannot but think that Admiral 
Porter is a little too sanguine in his views as to the power of ships 
against forts. In all the cases mentioned by him in support of 
opinions, either the batteries were badly placed, as on the Tabasco 
river, where he was able to anchor “in rear of the works,” or the 
Confederate guns were not of sufficient calibre to pierce the iron 
sides of the ships, as at Arkansas Post, or the assistance of & 
force was secured, as at Haines’ Bluff, or some other equally 
decisive advantage on the side of the Federals left no chance 
the defenders. Admiral Porter recommends, for defence , 


harbours, a combination of turrets on shore and floating batteries _ 


inside :— 

‘The value of fortifications on land is not in the least diminished by the 
late results ; their importance is greater than ever, but they must be pro 
built. If a cheaper method than the one I have proposed can be 
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and as good a one, I hope it will be tried. If stone casements can be substi- 


hope it may be done ; but I would prefer seeing the experiment tried on 
of our stone walls before I should put my trust in them in preference 
to Monitor turrets. 

The Confederates appear to have shown much ingenuity in the 

vation of obstructions and torpedoes; but this subject has 
Biay received the most careful investigation by a committee of 
Englishmen, and their report is awaited with great interest. It is 
to be hoped that it will not be allowed to lie hid in the archives 
of the War Office; for the further such knowledge is spread 
throughout the ranks of English officers, the better will be our 
paration for defence on an emergency. Striving to keep 
scientific reports secret is but a dog-in-the-manger proceeding at 
the best, and must always fail to prevent foreign Governments 
from obtaining the information if they really desire it. The only 
sufferers in intelligence on such occasions are the officers of our 
own army, for they alone can be prevented from obtaining reports 
by underhand means. Colonel von Sheliha tells us that “in no 
single instance during the American war did a naval attack 
succeed where the channel had been obstructed; and in no single 
instance did it fail where the channel had remained open.” 
The “success” spoken of means, of course, success in passing 
certain points which the enemy desired to close against the 
ships Me is clear that, by means of obstructions, a fleet may 
be delayed at any given spot, or forced to pass through narrow 
channels exposed to flank attack from rams and torpedo boats. 
Submarine torpedo boats do not appear to have answered the ex- 
pectations formed of them, but greater success attended the efforts 
of floating ones. 

In future wars it is probable that many night attacks will be 
made, but, to avoid confusion or to discover the position of an 
enemy for artillery purposes, something more than ground lights 
or suspended lights must be used. The Federals continued their 
long-range bombardment of Fort Sumter and eo | Wagner at 
night by means of calcium lights reflected upon the batteries and 
their approaches. War is daily becoming more and more a science, 
and however peaceable our intentions may be, however forbearing 
our action, it is necessary that we, above all nations, should hold a 
first place in military science. The needle-gun drove Austria out 
of Germany. Our little 7-pounders of only 150 lbs. weight over- 
powered Theodore’s big guns because they were more scientifically 
‘constructed and rater. | Brt neither Prussia nor England may 
rest on her laurels, under pain of finding herself left behind in the 
race. Of one thing we are confident. Publicity in all mili 
affairs during peace is the best means of obtaining an army we 
prepared for war. 


The Rev. J. G. Woon, of Belvedere, Kent, requests us to state that 
although “his name was printed, as one of the Committee, on the 
prospectus of the * Spiritual Atheneum,’ he never had any con- 
nevion whatever with that institution, and that his name was used 
without his knowledge or sanction.” 
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EXHIBITION of WORKS of ART at 
LEEDS, 1368 
Patrons. 
The QUEEN. 
The PRINCE of WALES. 
The DUKE of CAMBRIDGE. 
The EMPEROR of the FRENCH. 
The KING of PRUSSIA. 
The KING of the NETHERLANDS. 
The KING of the BELGIANS. 
The DUKE D'AUMALE. 
This EXHIBITION, devoted to Fine bm Ornamental Art, will be held ina Setting in- 
tended for the NEW INFIRMARY, erected after the designs of Mr. G. Gineenr 
at e cost of £100,000. The grand features of the building are a Central Hall 150 feet by 65 feet, 
surrounded by Corridors, and Ten Galleries 125 feet by 28 feet each. 
The proceeds of the Exhibition will be appropriated in certain proportions to the Infirmary 
ilding a | to the completion of the Building in which the Local Schools of Science and 
to be car: on, the fi ofa Gallery of Art in the 


NATIONAL 


The Works of Art lent to the Exhibition have been received from all_parts of Gress Sein 
Ireland, including numerous contributions from Her Majesty the Queen and H.R.H. the 
ince’of Waxes. H.M. the King of the and H.R.L. the Duke are also 

liberal contributors to the Galleries. 
The Works will be distributed as follows: 
1. ‘Three Galleries of OIL — by the OLD MASTERS, and a Collection of their 
Drawings and Sketches 
2. Tye Gelteries of OIL PAINTINGS of the ENGLISH SCHOOL, by Deceased and Living 
rtistes ; 


3. A Gallery of O1L PAINTINGS by MODERN FOREIGN ARTISTS; 
4. A Gallery of ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS; 
5. AGallery of PORTRAITS of DECEASED YORKSHIRE WORTHIES; 
6. A Collection of MINIATURES; 
7. A Gallery of ENGRAVINGS and ETCHINGS; 
8. A MUSEUM of ORNAMENTAL ART, from the Earliest British Period to the close of 
the Eighteenth Century, including China, Glass, Metal Work, Tapestry, &c.; 
9. An ORIENTAL MUSEUM. 


The EXHIBITION will be OPENED 
in the Name of HER MAJESTY the QUEEN, by H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, 
in the THIRD WEEK in MAY, and will CLOSE in OCTOLER. 
ORCHESTRAL PERFORMANCES will take place Daily in the Central Hall. 
Musical Director~Mr. CHARLES HALLE. 
The Refreshment Rooms are under the direction of Messrs. Spizxs & Porn, of London. 
TERMS OF ADMISSION. 
SEASON SUBSCRIPTIONS will be of Two Classes: 
FIRST Guineas. 
SECOND CLASS.. --Two Guineas. 
A Subseriber of Five Guineas will be entitled to a sranieneine hae for the Opening 


Geepmees and for other special not Four, reserved by the Committee at 
‘ir discretion; also to a non-t ferable Ticket ilable at tall other i 

N.B.—Tickets admitting to special Ceremonies must be limited to the accommodation 
afforded by the Central Hall and Corridors, and cannot exceed 2,500 in number. ‘They will be 
issued according to the priority in which Subscribers’ names are entercd. 

Seats will be provided for Ladies on the special occasions. 

A Subscriber of Two Guineas will ok entitled 2: “4 non-transferable Ticket available at all 
times, except on the Opening and other special 

Every Subscriber of Five Guineas or Two + oll will be Fong my to purchase, for One 
Gules: each, Second-Class Season Tickets for his Children under the e age of Twenty-one, if 


SINGLE ADMISSIONS. 
Pu, pie Tow Dy Dave succeeding the Opening each Admission will be 5s., and for the remaining 
ys ay 2s. 
From June | the "Admission on Wednesdays and Fridays will be 2s. 6d., and on other days 
until further notice. 
A Register Ly Furnished Apartments is kept at the Offices for the convenience of Visitors 


erage 8 for Season Tickets are received at the Exhibition Offices, by personal appli- 
cation between Ten and Spur, 0 or by Tales addressed tothe Secretary ; also by the following 
Agents:—In Leeds, by Messrs. J. & J. Hopkinson, Commercial Street, and Mr. Archibald 
qateden, Park Row, Musicscllers: M essrs. J. & T. Wilkinson, Messrs. Hurst, Briggate, and 
Mr. H. 8. Smith, Commercial Street, Silversmiths; in Bradford, by C. Ollivier, Psq., Exchange 
Britdines: in Waketi eld, by J. E. Dibb, Esq., West Riding Registry Office ; in Halifax, by 


ashire & Co., New Street, Stockbrokers; and in Manchester, by Messrs. T. Agnew & Sons, 


forwarded to the 8: 
By Order of the Executive Committee. 
R. H. BRAITHWAITE, Secretary. 


NATIONAL EXHIBITION, Leeds.—OPEN ING CERE- 

NY.—In tive Committee beg to sta 
that it is thelr intention to Number and the SEATS for “LADIES “the OPENING 
CEREMONY, and that they will lrailot such Seats according to the priority in which the Five 
Guines Season Tickets are taken. 


R. H. BRAITHWAITE, Secretary. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—HEAD-MASTER. 


The HEAD -MASTEREHIC of this School will become Vacant on the Sth of July next. 
ndidates for the Appointment must be Graduates of one of the English Universities 
or able and the Feoffees will require satisfactory Testimonials of Conduct and Attainmcnts. 
he Terms proposed, subject to the passing of a Scheme — nents the Charity Commis- 
sioners, are a fixed Salary of ea00 per Annum, the Hesd-Master to take upon himself the 
a. lof all Assistant- «ny ‘cad all Rates, Taxes, and 
airs 1 the School Pre 
Bene School House has been lately paul w wie every modern convenience, and is attached to 
the Office, Rent free. The present number 
allowed to make his own bapa Da with B 
Further particulars mer btained from Mr. Waruins Solicitor, Beaumaris, 
to yom | estimonials, with Ten printed Copies, may be addressed between this date and the 
l4th of May next. 
Beaumaris, April 16, 1868, 


AN industrious LITERARY MAN, of Positivist views, wishes 
to obtain CONFIDENTIAL EMPLOYMENT i in England, France,or Turkey. Good 
references, and Security to £300.—A — Address, Sprvoza, 269 Euston Road. 


| ADY-HOUSEKEEPER, AMANUENSIS, CH. APE RON BE. 

A BENEFICED CLERGYMAN Wishes a HOME for a C HRISTIAN LADY of great 
ability and mental culture. She weent be invaluable to a Clergyman taking Private I’ a =p 
as also to superintend and watch over Motherless Children.—Address, N., “ Penny Pulpit” 
Office, Chapter-house Court, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


FURNISHED HOUSE at BRIXTON, Three and a-Half 


from Town, TO LET. —It consists of Dining-room 28 by 12, Drawing-room 

22 by 15, ees 13 feet square, i - a Fernery and Fountain attached anephed for the social 
Smoke; 3 large Bedrooms, 2 Dressing-rooms, one with th, hot and cold water laid on; 
2 smaller Bedrooms, Day-nursery, with hot and cold water Baths, &c.; Servants’-room, 
Kitchens, ac. &c. In ali Fourteen Rooms. Stabling and Coach-house, or part thereof, may be 
had—Man’ 's large Bedroom over; and there is a good-sized Garden in rear of the whole, with 

rivate entrance to Stable. ae by letter oats to J.J.,care of Messrs. Ponstord & Son 

Wurserymen, Brixton Ri d, to save trou’ intending Applicants will kindly state 
the number of their Family end’ their requirements.—Terms, £6 6s. per week. of 


Messrs. Leyland & Sons, Corn Market, Booksellers ; in ‘Huddersteld, y, Messrs. George | 


e Street. The Tickets —_ be paid for at the time of application, and tl ill | 


ROYAL INFIRMARY of EDINBURGH 
REBUILDING OF THE MEDICAL HOSPITAL. 


THE ROYAL INFIRMARY OF EDINBURGH has been in existence for upwards of 
— and a is an Institution catholic in its operations ; 
loors are ** open to all the * curabie di. from wh corner of come, 

without restriction.” 

There are two Hospitals in connection with the Royal Infirmary—the Medical and the Surgical, 
The latter is an excel/ent one; but the former is not adapted to the requirements of modern 
times, and is altogether so unsuitable for a public Hospital, that it is necessary to haye it 
rebuilt. In particular, it may be mentioned that the Wards are much too confined ; that 
ceilings, which ought to be at least 15 feet high, are only 11 feet; and that the proximity of 
buildings in front of the Uni y renders it i ible to secure the free air and ventilation 
which are desirable. Besides, the “Hospital, notwithstanding a large anuual outlay for Tepairs, 
is in many respects falling into decay. 

A Public Meeting was held in Edinburgh on Friday, the 17th April, under the Presidency of 
the Lord Provost, and it has been resolved to rebuild the Medical Hospital on the Present site 
and with the view of enlarging the accommodation, to acquire the site of houses in front of the 
University—the new structure being kept back from the present line of street, 80 as to admit 
additional light and air. 


The total estimated cost is nearly £100,000. Of that sum upwards of £25,000 has already been 
subscribed ; full particulars of which have red in the Edinburgh Newspapers, 


PRELIMINARY LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Her Masesry rar ee £250 0 
Royal College of Physicians of Edimbursh ee oo 1000 6 
The Lord Provost of Edinburgh 1000 
His Grace the Duke of 50 9 
The late of Moray . 100 0 
The Earl of Wemyss 5) 0 
The Countess of Wemyss ee 8 0 ¢ 
Mrs. Buchanan, Moray Place eo oo oo ee 1000 0 
Miss Wood, Hermitage Park, Leith” .. oe 900 0 
Charles Cowan, Esq., of Loganhouse 1000 0 
John Mactie, Tope Whitehouse . 1000 0 
James Mackenzie, Esq . Doune Terrace, and his two Nieces .. 1000 0 
John Millar, of eo eo «+ 1000 0 
John Miller, Esq.. of Leithen 1000 0 
Messrs. Jetfrey & Co. an ee eo 1000 0 
A Friend 1000 0 
Misses Robe rtson, 65 Northumberland Street” oe 1000 0 
Sir David Baxter, of Kilmaron Bart. 1000 0 
The late Earl of 100 0 
The Ear! of Zetland ee 2000 
Lord Melville oo 100 0 
Lord Blantyre .. ee oo oe 2000 
Protessor Sir James ¥. Sim son, Bart ee 200 0 
Miss Erskine, Melville Street, Portobello 1000 
Captn. Wm. Stuart, Musselburgh 200 0 0 
Robert Sym Wilson, Esq., of W Woodburn, Dalkeith 2100 
Miss Cornelia Blair, Clarendon House, 10 0 
Mrs. Hugh The Portobello oe 5 0 
Duncan M‘Laren, Esq., oo 100 0 
Charles Lawson, Esq., of Hall oo 1000 
Esq.,younger,of ditto .. oe oe 50 0 
Oliver & Boy: 200 0 ¢ 
Thomas J. Boyd, ditto oe oe 200 
Messrs. Mackay, C & Co. idsmiths .. 10 0 
T. G. Murray, £sq., oe oe «2000 
Wm. John Canaan Cottaze oo 20 0 
Andw. Snody, Esq., 8.S.C., 26 Gayfield Square .. oe oe oo » 0 
John Donald, Esq., Bristo "Port Lune oe 0 
John Fulton, Esq., Clinton eo 500 0 
James Marshall, Esq., Regent Terrace 200 0 
William Muir, Esq., Leith oe + 500 0 
Messrs. Alex. & Robert Tod, Leith Flour Mills” .. 400 0 
Dr. J. Matthews Duncan, 30 Charlotte Square .. 1000 
Edmund Baxter, Esq.,9 Rutland Square .. oo oe oe 100 0 
R. A. Harden, Esq., 6 Doune Terrace .. 5 0 
Robert Morham . Esq., Depute City Clerk .. 10 0 
Messrs. Craig, Christie, & Co., 23 Potterow 0 
Mrs. Cunninghame, 23 Moray Place . oe 200 0 
Adam Black, Esq., 38 Drummond Place 1060 
Archibald Trotter, Esq., of the Bush oe eo os oo 400 0 
v. John M*Dougall, Canaan Park... 2000 
John Murdoch, Esq., 14 Great King Street .. oo oo oe 100 0 
John Crabbie, 22 Royal Terrace .. oo 20000 
A Friend, Portobello 50 
Samuel Raleigh, Esq., 30 George Square 1000 
‘Alex. Scott, Esq., late Bengal Medical 100 0 
Thomas Murray, Esq., London .. 00 
Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons 250 0 


SUBSCRIPTIONS may be intimated to Laurence Robertson, Esq., Honorary Treasurer, 


| Royal Bank of Scotland, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh ; to any of the Banking Companies 


ed Boarders is Fifty-Two. The Head-Master is 


in Scotland; to the Bank of England, Messrs. Coutts & Co., the National Bank of Scotland, or 
the Bank of Scotland in London; to the Bank of England in Liverpool and Manchester; or to 
the Bank of Ireland in Dublin, and its various Branches. They are considered payable at the 
Term of Martinmas next, either in one Sum, or, in the option of Subscribers, in Four Yearly 
Instalments, the First of which to be paid at that Term. If preferred,the Money may be 
remitted at once to Laurence Robertson, by Bank Draft or Post Office Order. 


QVERLAND ROUTE.—COMMUNICATION by STEAM 
with INDIA, AUSTRALIA, &c., vid EGYPT, from SOUTH- 
AMPTON and MARSEILLE 

The PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL COMPANY BOOK 
PASSENGERS, and receive Cargo and Parcels, by Steamers for 


pee es BOMBAY. From Southampton every Saturday. 

ALEXANDRIA, 
CHINA south Fortnight 

rom Southam: eve! 

CALCUTTA, JAPAN, the day of departure being Saturday. 

BATAVIA, 

AUSTRA LIA, . MELBOURNE, From Southampton once a Month; 

s the day of departure being Saturday. 


The Steamers leave aeiie every Sunday. 
For full particulars as to Freight, Passage. Insurance, apply at the Company's Offices, 
122 Leadenhall Street, London, or Oriental ' Place, Southampto 


St EAM YACHTS.— Messrs) YARROW & HEDLEY, 
Engineers, Isle of Dogs, Poplar, E., construct all Worn of STEAM YACHTS. 
Small Serew Steam Yachts, for River navigation, from £145 upwards. Engines fitted to 
existing Boats.—Prices and particulars on application. 


BILLIARDS. —THURSTON & CO., BILLIARD-TABLE 
MANUFACTURERS to Her Majesty, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, War Office, Admi- 
ralty, &c.—14 Catherine Street, Strand, .C. Established 18) 


AVERS, LA 


BARRAUD, & WESTL AKE, Artists in GLASS, 
WALL PAINTING, and MOSAICS, and Designers fe MONUMENTAL BRASSES, 


course, required. 


CRYSTAL PALACE.—REFRESHMENT DEPARTMENT. 
The magnificent SUITE_of PUBLIC and PRIVATE pane ROOMS is n 
OPEN. ee, Banquets, Wedding Breakfasts, &c. served in the highest style of | the 
Gastronomic Art. 
Whitebait in perfection. 
Wines of all Countries of the choicest Vin 
BERTRAM & ROBERTS, Sole Contractors. 


(HE GRAND HOTEL, Scarboro’, is specially adapted for 
a WINTER RESIDENCE, being warmed by. Haden’ eA Charges 
AUGUSTUS FRICOUR, Manager. 


YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM.—SUDBROOK PARK, 


Richmond Hill,S.W. Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. 


H{YDROPATHIO ESTABLISHMENT and HOME for 
ILSON and Dr. RAYNER, For Pro- 


INVALIDS, Malvern. Physicians—Dr. W. 
spectus, apply to the House Srewanp. 


Endell Street, Bloomsbury, London, and at 93 Bridge Street, M 
PATEN T ENCAUSTIC, GEOMET RICAL, and ~ GLAZED 

TILES, Sound, Durable, and in bright Colours, for Churches, Halls, and Corridors. 

Manvfacturers, MALKIN & CO., Burslem, Staffordshire. 
London Agents, Hi ARLAND & FISHER, Ecclesiastical Decorators, 33 Southampton Sizes, 
Strand, where Designs and all | Information may be h. 
Goo FLOOR CLOTE 
NEW DESIGNS. 
TRELOAR, 67 Ludgate Till. 
FOR GENTLEMEN.—FASHIONS FOR THE PRESENT SEASON. 
J. & D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal Family, 

® and the Courts of Europe, 114 to 120 Regent Street; 22 Cornhill, London ; 
10 Mosley Street, Manchester ; and 50 Bold Street, Liverpool. 
SPECIALITIES—In Overcoats of Tweed, Melton, and Cheviot Cloths, 21s., 31s. 6d., 

42s., 52s. 6d., and 62s. 
SPECIALITIES—In Frock and Morning Coats of Twilled Imperial and Melton 
lot 
SPECIALITIES—In Trousers of Cheviot, Buenos Ayres, Australian, and German 
Wools, 16s., 21s., 253,, 28s., 32s., and 35s. per pair. 
SPECIALITIES—In Waistcoats of Cashmeres, Quiltings, Drills, &c. 
Superior Dress for immediate use, or made to measure at a few hours’ notices 
H. J. & D., NICOLL, MERCHANT CLOTHIERS. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Mey 9, 1868.] 

[ (NEVADA, UNITED STATES OF AMERICA), LIMITED. 
CAPITAL—£60,000, IN 12,000 SHARES OF £5 poate 

PpAYMENTS—£ Application ; £20n Allotment; £2 on not leas than Two 

‘as and making £5 = Share, leaving no further Thabitity. 

ries—First Series: 

Mines. and the rights in perpetuity to them. : 6,000 

iapere to be subscribed by the Public, and the sum oi 000 paid on them to constitute the 

ae et Capital of the nee On the First Series of Shares no Dividends to be due unti 

the holders of the Second Series received £30,000, after which both Series will share Profits 

in equal proportions. 

Bankers—The LONDON & WESTMINSTER BANK, Lothbury, E.C. 


Broker-JOHN INCHBALD, Esgq., 2 Copthall Court, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 
Temporary Orrices—2 Austin Friars, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


000 paid-up Shares to be delivered to | 


| 


formed for purchasing and working the Honey Lake aor Mines in | 


as been 
This on account of their advanced and great ascertai value, re- 
ing reduction Works only—which it is the object of this Company to supply—to insure 
Divi: vend. are situate in the richest Silver Mining District in the world, and 
in ther are the following Mines paying Dividends of extraordinary 
amount: 


NEVADA SILVER MINES. 
Compiled from the Report of the Hen. Hosa M‘Crxtocn, Secretary of the Treasury to 


States Congress. 
. Subscribed Di p to 
Name of Mine. Capital. Jan. 1; 1868. 
£59,000 £850,400 in 5 years. 
Sav: 37,600 552,000 in 43, 
66 000 18100in2 
ii 9.936 114,200in2 4, 
Feliow Jacket 96,000 426,000 in 
Chollar-Potosi 124,040 84,000iIn yy 
1 __ 81,600 ina 
Total...... _ £418,376 


Prospectuses . with Names of the Direciors, &c., Forms of Application, =A infor 
be obtained of ‘the Broker, or of Mr. S. Sieica, at the Temporary Offices of the Company, 
Friars, Ol id Broad Street, 


HE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1838, 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 

Heap Orricr—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO.,and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Brancass in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Petras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 

Hong Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 
itto tto ditto 
at ditto ditto $ ditto 
Exceptional Rates for longer periods than Twelve Months, particulars of which may be 
obtained on application. 
Biils issued at the current exchange of the day on any of of the Bank, free of 
extracharge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collect: 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Seeuritics, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 
drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and 
Rut, other d of B and Money yoo British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 
PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing Cross, 
stablished 1782. 


Insurances effected in all parts of the World. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
GEO, W. LOVELL, Seerctary. 


FOUNDED 1836, 


LEGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, E.C. 

Policies of this Society are guaranteed by wey ample Funds; receive Nine-tenths of the 
total Profits as Bonus ; enjoy peculiar Whole- World” 
are protected by special conditions against — to future question. 

New Assurences in 1867 


E. A. NEWTON, “Actuary and | Manager. 
NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 


Gracechurch Street, London. Established December 1835. 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL LIABILITY. 
New Business done in 18:7. 


Policies | Amount New 
Years. ued. | Assured. Premiums. 
1867 1032 | £502,806 £16.576 
1366, 764 i 404,120 12,895 
Increase. 268 | £98,686 £3,681 
Accumulated Capital ........ + 
Gross Annual Income aes 416) 7 


Prospectus and Proposal Form forwarded on pan. 
May, 1868. SAMUEL SMILES, Secretary. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
10LD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL. MALL, LONDON. 
Established 1803. 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £1,900,000. 
LOSSES PALD, £3,000,000, 
ames granted onevery description of Property, at Home and Abroad, at moderate 


"Oisims liberally and promptly settled. 


JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 
[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Instituted 1820. 
The Security of @ Subscribed Capital of £750,000, and an Assurance Fund amounting to more 
m years’ purchase of the total Annual Income. 
Eighty yer cent. of the Profits divided among tie Assured every Fifth Year. 
fssurances of ull kinds, Without Profits, at considerably Reduced vate. 
olicies granted at very Low Rates of Premium for the First Five Yea 
P. most liberal Conditions in respect of Foreign Residence and ‘I’ revel, Revival of Lapsed 
licies, an and Surrender Values. 
Whole Worid Licenses free ot charge, when the circumstances are favourable. 
iowments for Children. 
nuities— Immediate, Deferred, or Reversionary 
lotices of Assignment registered and ecknowledyed without a fee. 
revised l’rospectus, with full Particutars and Tables, to be obtained at 
in ee. 4 On Old Broad Street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, 5.W., and of 


Offices 
throughout 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Street, 
London, 
For the Assurance of the Lives of Persons in every Station of Life. 
Invested Assets_FIVE-AND-A-QUARTER MILLIONS STERLING. 
Annual Income—HALF-A-MILLION. 


are granted upon the Lives of any Persons for Sums not exceeding £10,000,either | 


pr berticipation in Profits, or at a lower rate of Premium without participation in Profits. 
Tofits are divided every fifth year, four-fifths thereof being appropriated to the persons» 
&ssured on the Participating scale of Premium. 


At the Six Divisions of Profits which have been made, Bonuses amounting in the aggregate © 
to-£4,164,147 have been added to the several Policies. i 


The Claims paid to December 31, 1867 d to £7,585,379, being in respect of S d 


and other distinctive privileges; and © 


| 


mam HUMBOLDT SILVER MINING COMPANY JPJAND-I-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 


1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
Instituted for Fire Business, a.v. 1696. Extended to 
The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1868. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT —45 per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of above Five Years” 


ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1867), £1,191,968. 
The Directors are willing to appoint, as Agents, Persons of good Position and Character. 


GX POUNDS per WEEK while Laid u up by by Injury, and £1,000 
in case of Death Sunt ty ACCIBENE of eny ts be secured by an Annual 
Payment of from £3 to £6 
RAILWAY 1 PASSREGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS alone may also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journies. 


Garo at the Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the 
w. J. VIAN, Secretary. — 


GAFFE PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS. 
Dividends 10 to 20 per cent. per annum on the Outlay. 
INVESTORS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, CAPITALISTS 
ing reliable Infc tion, and seeking safe and profitable Investments, should read 
SHARP & CO/S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
GRANVILLE SHARP & CO., Stock and chee eo Besham, 32 Poultry, London, E.C. 


HEAL & SON, Tottenbam Court Road, W. 
HE FURNISHING of BED ROOMS.—HEAL & SON 


have greatly enlarged their Premises for the pu of making a complete Arrangement 
of their Stock. y have Ten Rooms, with a 
Suite of Furniture, irrespective of their general Stock displayed in Six G alhestee ond Two 
1 G w ms, the whole forming the most complete Stock of Bed Room 


arge 
Furniture in the Kingdom. 


HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM FURNITURE.— 


ILLUSCRATED CATALOGUE a Prices of 1,000 Articles of BEDROOM 
FURNITURE. sent (free by post) on app! ication to FILMER & SON » Upholsterers, 
31 and 32 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W.; Factory, 34 and 35 Charles Street. 


[NTENDING PURCHASERS of the SMEE’S SPRING 


MATTRESS, TUCKER'S PATENT, or SOMMIER SS are respectfully 
cautioned against various | preservin, 
of the Original, but wanting all its porn ta pe ntages. 
ach Genuine Mattress bears the Label “Tucker's Patent," anda Num 

The Smee's Spring Mattress, Tucker's Patent, received the or Honourable 
Mention given to Bedding of any description at ‘the _ Fxhibition 1662, and 
be obtained, price from 25s.. of id Upho — 
‘Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 

WILLIAM 8SMEE & 


Spero HEARTHRUGS, adapted for every Style of Room 
Decoration, from Original Designs by Owen Jones, Digby Wyatt, and other eminent 


Manufactured by H. R. WILLIS & CO. 
Obtained the Silver Medal at Paris Exhibition, 1867, the only Medal awarded exclusively 
for Hearthrugs. 

Each Rug is legihty mashed on the back with the Trade Mark, “H. R. W. & Co.” ina 
Monogram, and ma obtained from every first-class Upholsterer and Carpet Warehouseman 
in the United Kingdom. 

London Warehouse (Wholesale only), 78 Newgate Street, E.C. 
Manufactories at Kidderminster and Coventry. 


ANGSTERS’ UMBRELLAS (Four Prize Medals awarded 
on FOX'S PARAGON FRAMES.—All Frames of FOX & CO.'S celebrated m 
bear their Mark, “A Fox.” To mistakes, the are 
all b of SANGSTERS' make h: name attached at 
only Extablishments are Street; 91 Fleet Street; 10 Royal 


KEYLESS CLOCKS. — ~ DENT, 61 Strand, and 34 Royal 


New Patent Clocks, ne Face ond without a Key. The absence 
of Winding holes in the Face of these Clocks, and does away with 
the necessity of opening . which tt almost air tight, ensures a longer performance 
than usual without Cleaning. he newest Patterns in Ormolu, Marbie, stock. 

E. DENT & CO., W: atch got Clock Her Matesty and H. the Prince of Wales, 


Strand, W.C 
WATCHES. — GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, Limited, 


WATCH AND CLOCK MAKERS, 
11 and 12 Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank of England. 
First-class PATENT DETACHED LEVER WATCHES, with the latest it Basrovementy, 
and maintaining power to oo going whilst being wound, 
Durability. Every Watch is Warran’ ptive Pamphlet post free. 


CLOCKS.—GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, Limited, 
CLOCK AND WATCH MAKERS. 
1 and 12 Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank of England. 
First-class LONDON-MADE CLOCKS in Gothic Cases for Halls or Staircases; CLOCKS 
Wood and Marble Cases for the Dining Koom or Library ; = highly finished ORMOLU 
PARIS CLOCKS for Drawing Rooms.—Illustrated Pamph! and post free. 


(CHUBB’ S PATENT LOCKS and SAFES, with all the 
newest Improvements. Street-door Latches,Cash and Deed Boxes, Strong-room Doors. 


CHUBE & SON, A Bt. Lineal ncaa London; 68 Cross Street, Manchester; 28 Lord 
Street, Liverpool; and Fie d Price List sent free. 


BREAKFAS T.— —EPPS’S COCOA. 
Prepared only by 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homaopathic Chemists, London. 
SCHWEPPE'S MINERAL WATERS.—By Special Appoint- 


ment to Her Majest; qt | H.R.U, the Prince of bey Eve ttle is protected by a 
Label having Name and Trade ark.—London, Liverpool, Derb; y, Bristol, i, Glasgow, 


BALCLAY, SON, & CO. (late Fumo & Co.).—CANDLES 
with SELF-FITTING 
Prize Medal Paraffine Candles .......... Is. 8d. per Ib. 
ls. 6d. 


Canadian Paraffine Candies .... ” 
Petro-Stearine Candies ........ ” 
Stearine Candles ..........+ ” 
Patent and Sperm 

rent Candles with plain ends.. * 


12 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Sq 


ANOTHER of the DAILY PROOFS, dated April 24, 1868.— 
“ Dr. LOCOCK’S weTres. to my knowledge, is "the best remedy for Coughs, Colds, 
give reli to Aah a, oll of the Longs 
Sold by all Druggists, at is. Id. per Box. 


GALVANISM. — NATURE'S CHIEF RESTORER of 


Nerve demon- 
strating the most Effrctual, Rational, and Simple Galvanic reat 


tional Di ers, &C., a8 lized xclusively the use of 
RESTORA BLE CHAIN BATY SRIES, &c. "Ap 


by Policies £5,871,480,and £1,713,899 in respect of Bonuses thereon 
Prospect Stat, of A 


its, Forms of Proposal, &e., may be obtained,and Assur- 


effected, through Sol: 
Actuary atthe bine icitor in Town or Country, or by application direct to the 


WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


Wm. Bae ‘Sir J. R. Martin, M.D. Dr. = Sieveking, M.D. 
Pamphiet (sent post free) treats “why” and “wherefore” these Galvanic arrangements 
have proved most efficacious, even in cases where other Electrical apparatus and ordin: 

ical treatment have been tried in vain, y_in ailments resulting from want 
vital electricity in the Functional to L. PULVE Gal 
Establishment, 200 Regent Street, W., 
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[CE-SAFES and WENHAM LAKE ICE- —The WENHAM 
LAKE ICE Prize Medal REFRIGERATORS fitted with 
Water-Tunks and Filte , efficiency, durability, and economy. 
The Wall Tee-W uter Piston” and other Ice-Cream Machines, 


_ Saturday Review. 


_ 9, 1868, 


A any Book k Societies supplied on terms. 


pees See é Pails, Seltzogenes, Improved Freezing Powders, and everything 
ing, 0 the best, cheapest, most modern, and reliable character. Wenham Lake Ice 
delivered ‘a Town for less than 1d. per lb.,or Packages of 2s. éd., 53., 9s., and upwards, for- 
warded into the Country by Goods Train without perceptible wets. Tilustrated Price Lists 
free at the Sole Office—-W ENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 140 Strand, London. 


EAS and COFFEES. — E. LAZENBY & SON, Tea 


rchants.—Strong Rough CONGOUS, 2s. 6d. for Household Use: Fine 
SOUCHONGS, 3s. 6d, and 4s,, for the Drawing-room ; in "Pine of Gide. 14 Ibs. and 201bs. A 
Reduction of 1d. per lb. on 14 ibs. and upwards, and Five per cent. Discount allowed for Cash 
Orders amounting to £7. Fine Ceylon COFFEES, Is. 4d. and Is. 8d. 
per oice 
E. LAZENBY & SON, Tea Merchants, 6 Edwards Portman London, W. 

N.B. Sole Proprietors of the ‘Receipt for Harvey's Samples and General Priced 
Catalogue post free on 


E LAZENBY & ‘SON beg to to direct attention to the following 
Price 


of Wines: 

come. 
SHERRIES—Good Dinner Wines .. 
SHERRIES—Fine Wines, Pale or Golden 
AMON ADO and 
ba INO DE P 
PO. 
Cc 


Crusted 
“Newly Bottled ....... 
Pure Sound Wines. 


E 
CHAMPAGNES_Light and fine Ww pin 
CHAMPAGNES—Fi' st Brands, Rich and Dry, quarts, 6ts., 728.; pints, 298. 
COGNAC BRANDIES—Old, Pale, and Brown, 48s., 60s. 72s., 908. 

The Bottles are included in the above Prices. 
Foreign Liqueurs, Spirits, and Cordials of all kinds. 
LAZENBY & SON have been induced to embark in the Wine Trade 


on pow 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKs— 
One Hundred Thousand Volumes of Books of the Past and Present Season: he 
hand, and more than Fifteen ‘Thousand Volumes of Works of the Best Authors in 
Bindings, for Gentlemen's Librarics, are now on Sale at MUDIES SELECH 
LIBRARY, at the lowest current prices. Catalogues, postage free, on application. 
Mudie’ s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


‘Extensively used by Members of the Royal Households, the Nobility, Gentry, Clergy, ~ 
and the Public in general. 


RAMER'S GUINEA MUSICAL SUBSORIPTION entitles 
ribers to select, either at once or at various times during the space 
SHEET M MUSIC (ie. ae same as ordinarily sold at half price) to the marked ¥ value of of rive 
a ip on (renewable at any time), inclu ine ues, 213.5 oF Coun 
scribers, if the Music be sent by Post ‘ost prepaid : in elvance. try 
Cramen & Co., Limited, 201 Sieaeer Street, London, w. 


HOUSEHOLD MUSIC.—A New Series of Illustrated Music 


Books. Eachéd. Six Numbers ready.—To be had of al) 


OUSEHOLD MUSIC.—Messrs. BOOSEY & CO. beg to 


of a New Collection of Popular the above 
title, int to their celebrated “ Musical Cabinet.” Each Number 
contains Thirty foo pages of pay printed from new type, on the finest toned paper, and 
with a full-page Illustration by a celebrated Artist. Six Numbers are now ready. Each 6d.; 
post free. 7d,—28 Hollies Street. 


inguiie of their Customers for geod - Wines, and have imported and | fy aes a large 
carefully-selected Stock, which th Foreign C ave enabled them to 
do to great advantage. ‘Their Cellars ‘are now open "Yor inspection, and Lists of Prices and 
Samples of Wines will be forwarded if red. 

E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine ecmenes Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 


* DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Prepeletens of the celebrated Receipts, and 


HOUSEHOLD MUSIC.—No. 1 contains Fifteen Household 


3 Ye Songs. by celebrated Composers. With an Illustration of “If I had a Thousand 
ar. 


HOUSEH OLD MUSIC.—No. 2 contains Twenty of the newest 


Christy Minstrel Songs. With an Illustration of “ Father, come Home.” 


Senetaeee of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments, so long and favourably d 
by their Name, are compelled to caution the Public against the inferior Preparations which a 
a up and labelled in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Public. 
paving in the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 

direct from the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Warehouse,6 Edwards Street, 
Square, London, W. 
Priced T.ists post free on applicnti 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—Caution.— The Admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle bears the well- 
known Label, signed * Ex:zapeta Lazenny.” This Label is —— mg by perpetual injunction 

in ener: of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can be genu 
E.LAZENBY & SON,of 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, as Sole Proprietors of 
the Reet me Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, from the fact that their 

1s are closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchasers. 
Sold by ali resp bl ae Druggists, and Oilmen. 


TEA & PERRINS’ ‘WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
wo THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
None Genuine without Name on Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 


Wholesale, Caosse & Brackwett, Bancray & Sons, and Sold by Grocers and Oilmer 
universally. 


ASSAM TEA can now be procured Genuine from the UPPER 
ASSAM TEA COMPANY'S DEPOT, 69 King William Street, London, E.C. This 
Tea is sold pure as received direct from the Company's gear in Assam. It is far superior 
to China Tea in flavour, and of double the strength. Terms — Cash. » 28. 6d. per Ib.; 
Soushong. 20. ib. and 4s. per lb.—Orders, with Remittances, chew id be addressed to 


the Manager of the 
UPPER ASSAM TEA COMPANY, Limited, 
69 King William Street, London, E.C 


EVERY FAMILY SHOULD KEEP the FAMED TONIC 

‘ERS ( Waters’ Quinine Wine) for strengthening the System. Sold by Grocers, 
Oilmen &e., at 30s. per Dozen. 

WATERS & WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, 2 Martin's Lane, Cannon S Street, London. " 


Pparrs LIFE PILLS increase the Strength, whilst many 


Medici have a effect upon the system. Let anyone take two or three 
Pills ee and instead t 4 weakened they will be found to have revived the 
animal spirits, and to have imparted a lasting strength to the Body. In cases of Rheumatism, 
Debility, Stomach Complaints, Bile, Gravel, Cutaneous Aftections. Headache, snengeeon &C., 
PARR'S PILLS yp immediate Relief without the slightest Pain ur Inconvenience. —May 
bes of an a , in Boxes, 1s. lid., 2s. 9d., and in Family Packets, lls. 


PINNEFORD'S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
the best Remedy for Acidity of the S Jache, Gout,and Indigestion. 
Ati72 New Bond id Street, London; and of all Chemists. 


ENTISTRY—PAINLESS and ECONOMICAL. —Combining 
absolute Freedom from Pain with all the most recent perfected improvements in 
Mechanism. The innumerable attempts and endeavours at imitation compel Messrs. Lewin 
& Simeon Mosey tostate they are the only Practitioners in its integrity of the Original System 
of Painless Dentistry. ts prominent features are thus summarily characterised by the 
* Lancet,” and ihe Medical Profession generally:—“ Unparalleled comfort, utility, efficacy, 
economy bility, and a wonderfully natural life-like appearance.” —Messrs. LEWIN 
x < SIM EON MOSELY & SONS (the Oldest Established English Dentists), 30 Berners crest, 
Oxford Street, and 448 Strand, opposite Charing Cross Station and over the Telegraph Office 
Teeth froin 58. Sets from 5to 20 Guineas. Consultation and every information Free. 


W HITE and SOUND TEETH ensured by using 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 
Established 40 Years as the most agreeable and effectual preservative for the Teeth and Gums. 
Sold universally in Pots at Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
None Genuine unless signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LIGHt-BROWN coD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed as the safest, diest, and most effe 1 remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
TH TE LIVER OIL 


PALATABLE, | ‘AND EASILY TAKEN. 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., Physician in Orfjocez te the Queen in Ireland, observes:— 
“JT consider Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod L iver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to 
ust, ape a a therapeutic scent of of great value.” 

Dr. E ARD SMITH, F.R.S., 1 Officer to the Poor Law Board, in his work “ On 
enum tion,” writes :—* We think or a great advantage that there is one kind of Cod Liver 
i, wh = is universally admitted to be genuine—the Light-Lrown Oil supplied by Dr. 

ng 


Sold only in capsuled Imrentat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 


Sore Consioners, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO.,77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


HOUSEHOLD MUSIC.—No. 3 contains Thirty Sacred Songs Songs, 
With an Illustration of “* Pilgrims of th the Night.” 6d ’ 
H° SEHOLD MUSIC.—No. 4 contains Nine Gems for the 


Pianoforte, by Kuhe, Nordmann, Jungmann, Forbes, &c. With an 
Illustration of “ Dors, mon enfant. 


HOUSEHOLD MUSIC.—No. 5 contains Ten Gems for the 
Pianoforte, by Favarger, Czerny, Stephen Heller, Schumann, Leybach,&c. With an 
Tilustration ot A Maiden’s Prayer.” 6d. 


HOUSEHOLD MUSIC.—No. 6 contains Twenty-nine Sacred 


Pieces for the Pianoforte. With an Illustration of Raffaelle’s * Holy Family.” 6d. 


DDEFRAUDED DEBENTURE-HOLDERS.—THE BUILDER 


of this Week contains an Article on that Subject—Fine View and Pian of Second 
Design for Manchester Town Hall—Architectural dy in Amiens Cathedral— 
On Building in ed Churches—and various other 3 with all the 
News, 4 Artistic and ‘Sani itary. 4d. or b by ‘Post, 5d.—1 York Street, and a all Newsmen. 


DE PORQUET’S STANDARD FRENCH BOOKS: 
DE PORQUET’S FIRST FRENCH = a or, Lives of 
Celebrated Children. With Explanatory Notes. 2s. 6d. 
PARISIAN SPELLING-BOOK. 2s. 6d. 
INTRODUCTION to PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. 1s. 6d. 
PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. 2s, 6d. 
PREMIER PAS, in FRENCH. 2s, 6d. 
PETIT VOCABULAIRE. 13. 6d. 
PETIT VOCABULAIRE and FRENCH GENDERS, printed in red 
and blue. 2s. 6d. 
DE PORQUET'S SYSTEM of TEACHING FRENCH. 3s. 6d. 
London : Marsnatt, & Co. 
And may be had of the ‘anther. at his Scholastic Agency, 24 Oakley Square, N.W. 


VV of PROFESSOR WILSON. 12 vols. crown 8yo. 485, 
Sold separately, viz.: 
NOCTES AMBROSIANZE. 4 vols. 16s, 
RECREATIONS OF CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 2 vols. 8s. 
ISLE OF PALMS, CITY OF THE PLAGUE, and other Poems. 4s. 
LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF SCOTTISH LIFE.—M. LYNDSAY, &c. 4s. 
C4 Ctttent, Historical, and Miscellaneous, from Blackwood’s Magazine,” &¢. 


HOMER AND HIS TRANSLATORS. 4s. 
Wn. Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published, 3s. 6d. 
EATH and LIFE in NATIONS and MEN: Four Sermons 
preached before the University of Cambridge, in April 1868. By T. G. Bonney, B.D., 
Yellow of 8. John’s College. 
Cambridge : Detcnron, Bert, & Co. London: Bers, & Datpy. 


Next week, | vol. 8vo. pp. 352, cloth, 10s. . 
and SP of INDIAN POLICY. 
Major Evans Bett. 
London: ean & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 
Now ready, with Frontispiece and Vignette, 3s. 6d. 
NO Natmect* THINGS of OUR OWN TIME: a Supplementary 


Volume of “ Things not Generally Known Familiarly Explained.” By Joan Tris, 


Contents: Marvels of the Universe—Geological Progress—Seas, igi, and Rivers—Anti- 
uity of Man—Man and his Monuments—New Countries—Animal Life—‘Trees and Plants— 
ience applied to the Arts—Mining and Working in_Metals—T he. Ratlwey— Electric 
‘Telegraph—New Operations of War—Diamonds—Life, Health, and Death— Historic Jottings— 
Great Exhibitions, &c. With copious Index. 
L & Co., 7 Stati ” Hall Court, E.C. 


Boards, with leather backs and corners, 10s. 6d. 


Racixe and CHASING: the Road, the River, and oe 
Ba Illustrated in 50 Drawings by Hablot K. ‘Browne (Phiz); Engraved 


London : Warp, Lock, & Tyner, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Graphot: 


— 


QBTHOPRAXY. (opHoc, straight ; to make.) By 


Hearaer Bico, Assoc. Tost. C 
This Manual embraces the Treatment of omy variety st ‘Deformity, Debility, and 
Deficiency of the Human Body. 
Cuvrcuit & Son ; and the Author, 46 Wimpole Street. 


Just published, Second Edition, revised and enlarged, with additional Recent Cases, 28. 6d. 


JPILEPSY and ITS CURE. By G. Braman, M.D., F.R.C. s. 


London: Rensuaw, 356 Strand. And all Booksellers. 


st publis aot, Second Edition, with Addenda, containing edditional py and in 
a Ttetretion of the Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, ls. 6d.; by post 1s. 


BOOKS, &c. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Subscriptions from One Guinea toany amount, according the supply re All 
the best new ks, English, French,and German rospectuses, 
with Lists of New Publications, gratisand post free. 


*e* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
also be had free on application. 

BOOTH'S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON'S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
207 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 
Detector. Reprinted from the Medical Circular.” 
London: H. Batzitae, 219 Regent Street. 


Just published, 6d.; by post, 7d. N 
"THE END of VACCINATION, the BLOOD POISONER. 
By Joux Monnison, Member of the Anti Jo vere 
t fi nation ne poiso: 
Bisley cautioned against riding in Cabs for fear of 
Infection! Oh! Oh! Read the Essays on Vaccination by Dr. Collins and Dr. 
“The End of Vaccination” may be had at the British College of Health, Euston Road 
London; and of all Booksellers. 634 


| 
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MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—NOTICR 
ee Nearly all the newly published Books advertised in this day’s “ Saturday Review” 

other Works o knowledge: erit and gen Cireulation at 
Prospectuses, postage fre, 
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May 9, 1868.] 


The Saturday’ Review: 


Now ready for delivery, 
THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. No. CCXIX. (for 
APRIL 1868). 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, devoted to Literature, Science, 


Art, and Politics, for MAY 1868. 
OUR | XC YOUNG FOLKS, containing Dickens’s “ Holiday 
” Illustrated by Gilbert, « can now be had, 12s. per year. 
London: Tavener & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


Second Edition, with an Soputie. on the Land Tenure, and Maps of the 
Australian Colonies and New Zealand, in post 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
USTRALIA in 1866; or, Facts and Features, Sketches and 
Incidents, of Australia and Australian Life: with Notices of New Zealand, 


By a CLERGYMAN, Thirteen Years Resident in the Interior of New South Wales, 
(Dedicated to the Right Hon. Robert Lowe, M.P.) 


“*No more important or interesting book relating to Australia has ever been 
published.” —Press and St. James’s Chronicle. 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


NEW NUMBER OF THE ALPINE JOURNAL. 
Now ready, No. XXI. in 8vo. with 3 Woodcuts, price 1s. 6d. 
Te ALPINE JOURNAL; a Record of Mountain 
Adventure and Scientific Observation, by Members of the Alpine Club. Edited 
by A. T. MALKIN, Esq. (To be continued Quarterly.) 
ConTENTS of No. XXI. May 1868 :— 
Travelling in Norway. By John R. Campbell. 1868. (With 3 Woodcuts.) 
Lost on the Strahleck. By Stafford F. Still and Egerton W. Ruck. 
New oe and Topographical Notes in 1867, 
Notes and Queries. 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


ENTIRELY NEW SERIES. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


On the 1st of June THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE will undergo an entire 
change. It will appear in a new Cover, under new Editorship, and at One Shilling, 
instead of Half-a-Crown as heretofore. 


Leaving the records of Learned Socicties to their own particular media, THE 
GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE will henceforth be a work of general literature. In 
a manly and healthy tone, it will treat of everything in which the modern Gen- 
tleman is interested. Dealing with his sports and pastimes from a high standard, 
it will discourse pleasantly of the Arts, Music, the Drama, and Society. Fiction of 
the best class will be duly represented ; and space will be allotted to Sylvanus Urban 
for the continued publication of special Letters from his numerous Correspondents. 


Judiciously chosen Memoirs of notable men will link still further the present 
with the past history and character of this famous periodical, which, it is hoped, 
will useful and entertaining to this new generation as it was to our fore- 
fathers, when Cave, the Founder, and Johnson, the Contributor, were famiiiar 
friends together. 


The First Number of the New Series will be ready for delivery with the other 
Magazines for June, and may be ordered through any Bookseller in Town or Country ; 
at any Railway Bookstall ; or of the Publishers. 


BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


THE ST. JAMES’ MAGAZINE. 


Edited by Mrs. RIDDELL. 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBITION 
At South Kensington appears in the Number for MAY, Illustrated, Is. 


Also, The New Novel by the Author of “ George Geith”—Hirell : a Novel—India 

for the Indians—University Reform— Provencal Literature—Lodgings for Travellers 

and English Remedies—The Sleeping Bloodhound—Our 
0. c 


CHARLES J. SKEET, 10 KING WILLIAM STREET, CHARING CROSS. 


PlccaDILLy PAPERS. —This Series is an interesting 


feature in LONDON SOCIETY most and the most Thlustrated 
Tagaszine of the day. ‘The PICCADILLY PAPERS appear in it Monthly hey discuss 
of the Day and take up the New Books in a style not attempted elsewhere. 


Office, 217 Piccadilly, W. 


ANONYMOUS JOURNALISM.—See the MAY Number 
of SAINT PAULS. Edited by Axruony Trotiope. Is. 


London and New York: Viarve & Co. 
WALTER RALEGH: New Facts in his Biography. 
Seethe MAY Number of SAINT PAULS. Edited by Antnony Trotxore. 1s. 
London and New York: Virror & Co. 
SYBEL'S HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


the MAY Number of SAINT PAULS. Edited by Anruony Trottors. 1s. 
London and New York: Viarvs & Co. 


PHINEAS FINN, the IRISH MEMBER, By Anrnoxy 
See SAINT PAULS. Monthly, Is. 
London and New York: Viator & Co, 


¢ QuUR OWN” GREAT MAN.—See the MAY Number 
of SAINT PAULS. Edited by Awrnony Trotzorr. Is. 
London and New York: Vinroz & Co. 


Monthly, 4d. 
THE NATURALISTS’ NOTE-BOOK for MAY contains 
the following Original Articles: 
Pemarks on the Sexual Differences of Insects. By E.C. Rye. 
Coast of Cornwall. Couch, F.R.S., C.M.G.S. 


= Clearwing and Burnet Moths. 
atu wed. With Extracts from Lyell's Principles of 


re Impro % 
Geology. vet James Brite. 
Louis Figuier's Ocean World. 
f 


& Tvawen, 196 Strand, W.C. 
THE LONDON STUDENT. | No. II. (MAY). Price 1s. 


Professor J. R. Seetey, of University College, London ; 
Dr. Hzaptanp, Professor of Materia Medica at Charing Cross Medical College ; and 
J. W. Hares, Esq., late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. 


Contents : 
Experimental of General Education. (Concluded.) By Professor 
Colonial E Aid. 


Art P Payne, 
‘oetry. Part II._The Theory, By Rev. J. B. M.A. 
On upon Girls’ Schools of External By Miss Wolstenholme. 
Reviews By F. W. Headland, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Letter News. 


Joun Cavncait & Sons, New Burlington Street 


DR. KALISCH’S COMMENTARY ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Part the Third, in 8vo. Larger Edition, for Students, ae | 8 References and the 
eosrorn Text, price 15s. also an English or Abridged Edi for General Readers, 
price 8s. 

LEY ITICUS, Part I. containing Chapters I. to X. with 

Treatises on Sacrifices and the Hebrew Priesthood. By M. M. Kauiscn, 


M.A. Phil. Doc, 
“ We hope the t volume, which far ; bution to the study of the ang, 
surpasses —the with its store 


permanent 

facts well arranged, and its line of argu 
clearly defined, it must take a : high place } 

the literature of the Old Testament. 
ngland, we are g! to welcome its appear- 
ance, since it is a p learning and 
ability exist us." —A thenccum. 


Commentary on Genesis—in learning and 
research, in method and qovengumnent, and 
not least in the di 
the views which it ‘enownoes, will attract a 
still larger of public 
“The work is a most important contri- 
Parts I. and II. of Dr. Kauiscu’s Commentary :— 
GENESIS, Students’ Edition, 18s. for General Readers, 12s. 
EXODUS, Students’ Edition, 15s. for General Readers, 12s. 
London: LonemMans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


LIFE AND DEATH OF CHARLES THE BOLD. 


Now ready, Svo. with Plans, 15s. 
THE THIRD and CONCLUDING VOLUME of the 


HISTORY of CHARLES the BOLD, DUKE of BURGUNDY; containing 
the Battles of Granson, Morat, and Nancy. J. Foster Kirk. 


“ Mr. Kirk has now completed his history of vt is cuteindy one of the 
histo which M is the aster,and Mr. Motley one of eminent 


great the m 
disciples. Stet has given us a series of Sailliant and effecti . which mot 0 nly display 
the most careful Coy of details, but real imaginative Soper = 1 real puget into the nature 
of the period about which he writes. He has a, familiarized himself with a the 
localities with which his story is t He a anu- 
scripts, opeceny be that are preserved in the ‘Swiss national archives. Mr. Kirk is is to be 
=< his present work, ~~ may fairly raise high expectation 
of tu. cher he w one—careful, 
eloquent, and sincere s mt ina valuable addition to historical knowledge, and to the cause 
sound letters.’'"—Jmperial Review. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


BISHOP LONSDALE. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. with Portrait and Facsimile, 10s. 6d. 
LIFE of JOHN LONSDALE, D.D., late Bishop of 
Lichfield. With Selections from his Writings. Edited by E. B. Denison, Q.C. 
same which is becoming rarer every day, and the 4 are none the better 


Literary Churchman. 
“ Bishop Lonsdale was a thoroughly honest man; a gentleman in the best sense of the word; 
his duties; and his biography may be 
wi 
it may be. 


painstaking and 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MRS. JAMESON’S ITALIAN PAINTERS. 


Now ready, Tenth Edition, revised, crown 8vo. with 50 New Portraits, 12s. 


MEMOIRS of the EARLY ITALIAN PAINTERS, 


and of the PROGRESS of PAINTING in ITALY—from Cimabue to Bassano. 
By Mrs. JAMESON. 


“ A book well igulated te fornich thet past of the catertainment it derived from the contem- 
jm — of ‘a work of ext which springs from our knowing to whom to attribute it, and then to 
its history. Mrs. gf + does oes this in a way which leaves her ‘without a rival.” 


f Mrs. Jameson, which has so | uxt, wound 
sufficient gu: he tee for the execllence of a work, and critical, on the early Italian 
painters, to Tintoretto and Paul Veronese. Post. 


A complete gradus to a knowledge of Italian for wer one with adapted to the com- 


hensior of the oung student and amateur ; 
From technicalities, and language." —A o-Journal. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


GERMAN VIEW OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Now ready (to be completed in 4 vols.), Vols. I. and II., 8vo. 24s. 


A HISTORY of EUROPE during the FRENCH 


REVOLUTION ; drawn up for the most part from Unpublished Papers and 
Documents in the Secret Archives of ee By HEINRICH VON SYBEL, 
Professor of History at the University of Bonn. Translated by WALTER C, 
Perry, Author of “ The Franks.” 


ition to the epch evolution» the most momen of 
His work is in truth a of desing tho 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


attempted him the gratitude of the 
der, part of the work ncarefully and honestly done 


reader He has been very 
banishing from clumsy and uni traces of a ‘teecign tongue 
JOHN BULL. 


to E readers them this 
Mr. Perry has done no omall Ad the French Revol 


trans! on of the great ution. 
ie and certainly = Po writer, has hitherto dealt with the subject in so broad 


as the standard history period. Mr. Perry 
mgood translator. 


1 and manner of his work, we should add, are generally good, and the trans- 
‘ sufficiently close, but al 


ways readable. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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_18 Gamat MantzonovGH Sraeer. THE NEW NUMBER OF TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE READY THIS Day, 
HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. This day is published, No. X. (for MAY) of 
— TINSLEYS MAGAZINE: an _ Illustrated 
SAINTS and SINNERS; or, In Church and Monthly. Conducted by Epmuxp Yarss. 1s. 


About It. By Dr. Doran. 2 vols. 24s, (Vert week. 
NOTICE.—This day is 


FOURTH EDITION of SPIRITUAL WIVES. | THRE LIFE of DAVID GARRICK ; from 


“ ” 
New America.” With a New Preface. Original Family P par numerous P blished and Unp: biter 80 


By FITZGERALD. 2 
CHARLIE VILLARS at CAMBRIDGE. By | ,, " 


boo The author deserves credit for the fidelit; which he introduces (Ready this 
@ successive scenes of a University man’s career. Many of his descriptions are given 


day, 
with a deal of spirit.” 
THROUGH SPAIN to the SAHARA. By tn 


EDWARDS, Author of “A Winter with the Swallows,” Sc. 3 vols. Now ready. 
vol. 0. ustrations 
d TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS 
THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. At all Libraries. 
A ‘ NOBLE WOMAN. By a. C. JEAFFRESON, MR. EDMUND YATES’S NEW NOVEL, READY THIS DAY. 
2 | THE ROCK AHEAD: New Novel. By 
also. In hie story of A Noble Woman.’ Mr. Jeaffreson has been ‘content to depen od for EpMuND Yates, Author of “ Black Sheep,” &c. 3 vols. 
success upon the pe Bead which attaches to a series of pictures representing pleasant subjects 
treated in an artistic style. Many of the deseriptive passages in the book are excellent, and NOTICE.—This day is published, the Second Edition of 


there is real humour in the story, as well as real pathos."’"—Saturday 


very pleasant book. T ‘Phe ory has genuine realty which makes it charming.” THE ADVENTURES of DOCTOR BRADY. 
FROM OLYMPUS to HADES. By Mrs.) ovat 


FROM “THE TIMES.” 
Forrester, Author of “ Fair Women.” 3 vols. “ The novel is one which succeeds in holding the attention in an unusual degree 


THE COUNTESS’S CROSS. By Mrs. Ecrr- fa that which Doctor Brady" relates of himeelf and hie acquainta 


of the oeaieiaay type; but it is everywhere full of interest of the purest kind, on we know of 
mend with greater confidence to the general reader.” 


TON. 3 vols. few recent books which we could recom 
“ This story possesses a charm that note indescribable. It is evidently the 4 of a very 
accomplished lady, one familiar with the best society. ‘The heroine interests us from ie first. | A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “GUY LIVINGSTONE.” 


Very seldom. has a more charming creature flitted across the fields of romance.” —U,. S. Mag. 


COUNTRY COTERIES. By Lady Cuatreron. | | BRAKESPEARE;; or, the Fortunes of a Free 


7 Lance: a New Novel, by the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” “ Sword and 
“A clever and amusing novel.” Atheneum. Gown,” &c., is ready this day at every Library in the Kingdom, in 3 vols. 


COLONEL FORTESCUE’S DAUGHTER. NOTICE._A NEW NOVEL BY ANNIE THOMAS. 
By Lady Tarxse, Author of “Of the Line.” 3 vols, (Jutready. | THE DOWER HOUSE: the New Novel. 


By (Mrs. PenpER Cupiip), Author of ‘Called to Account,” 
ve 


&e. 
SAMPSON LOW & CO. LOVE, or MARRIAGE? a New Novel. By 


PUBLISH THIS DAY : WILLIAM BuLack. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


WALKS in the BLACK COUNTRY and its | MARTYRS to FASHION: o Novel. 8 vols. 


GREEN BORDERLAND. By Exinu Burritt, M.A. 8vo. cloth, 12s. A NEW NOVEL BY LADY WOOD. 


Comprising Explorations and Descriptions of the Black Country, its Chief SORROW ON THE SE A: a New Novel. 


Towns and Centres of Industry—Birmingham, Dudley, Stourbridge, Hagley, E 
and Wolverhampton, &c. &c. By Lady Woop, Author of “ Sabina,” &c. 3 vols. { Ready this day. 


Visits to Iron Manufactories—The Brade Works and their Productions— 


kin—Willenhall—Brickmaking—Hal ‘rade—Shens 
The Weekin— Nail Trate—shenetone | STINK or SWIM? a New Novel. By the 


—Wednesbury—Tipton, &c. Author of ‘“‘ Recommended to Mercy,” &c. 3 vols. 
Visits to Baronial Halls—Lichfield and its Cathedral—Coventry and its 
Industries—Kenilworth and its Romance—Warwick and its Castle—Lea- NEIG HBOURS and FRIEN DS $ a New 
mington and Stratford-upon-Avon. Novel. By the Hon. Mrs. HENRY WEYLAND CHETwynp, Author of “Three 
. Hundred a Year.” 3 vols, [Ready this day, 


Il 
LIFE LETTERS and POSTHUMOUS A NEW NOVEL BY 7=8 AUTHOR OF “NEVER FOR EVER.” 
WORKS of FREDRIKA BREMER. Edited by her Sister, CHARLOTTE J OHN HAL L ER’S NIECE ° a N ovel. 
Bremer. Translated from the Swedish by Emtty NoNNEN. Post 8vo. cloth, 3 vols. (Nearly ready. 
Price 10s, 6d. Cheap Edition of 


THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE of BooKs|PUACK SHEEP. By Yams 


published during 1867 ; giving Title, Size, Price, and Publisher of every Book NOTICE.—Now ready, the Cheap Edition, 1 vol., 6s., of 


published. With an Index, to facilitate reference to subject of each. 5s. NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. By the 


| Author of ‘* Cometh Up as a Flower.” [ Ready this day. 
THE STORY of MY CHILDHOOD. By 
Madame MIcHELET. Post 8vo. cloth, és. TINSLEY BROTHERS’ TWO-SHILLING VOLUMES 
igen | To be had at every Railway Stall and of every Bookseller in the Kingdom. 
LON, CROWN BUILDINGS, NOTICE.—This day is published, a New and Cheaper Edition, 2s., of 
| BARREN HONOUR. By the Author of 
Just pu blished, 8¥0. sewed, Is. “Guy Livin &e. 
THE IRISH DIFFICULTY and ITS SOLUTION, by a — . 
sy nner Also, now ready, a New ne Cheaper Edition, 2s., of 


STEM of LOCAL SUPERINTENDENCE. M. Heron, Esq., of "the 
Temple, Barrister, Author of * Active Conservatism, 1862,’ &e. 


London: Harcnann & Co., 187 Piceaditly, W. oo and GOWN. By the same Author. 


‘ow ready, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Also, a Cheap Edition, 2s., of 


WILLIAM BLAKE'S POETICAL SKETCHES, now first “THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS. With all 


Reprinted from the Original Edition of 1783. 


” These earliest Songs of Blake's have the scent and sound of Elizabethan times upon them. the Original na 
ocvere We shall hardly find words to suit our sense of their beauty.” —A. C. Swinburne. | nearly ready, 2s. 
SONGS of INNOCENCE and EXPERIENCE. By awe same Author, fep. vo. 4s. yy B the 
Baste Moxracu P. Piccadilly. MISS FORRESTER : a Novel. y 
Just publiched, o8. Author of * Archie Lovell,” “ Steven Lawrence, Yeoman,” &c. 


A LECTURE on the HISTORY of the BOOK of COMMON 
PRAYER as APYEOTING the RITUAL MOVEMENT. By Wx. Sipney Ginson, 
M.A., F.S.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
“A ter! position of the true iti f the Church of England........ 
information, well put exrenition oft Full of | 
“The ground is traversed with vivacity and earnestness.” "Church Review. | 
It is well informed and vigorously written.”— Literary Chure 
“ The line of argument is to trace the history of the Prayer Bow kt till the last revision, and 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


MR. MORRIS’S NEW POEM. 


toshow how both the doctrine and (in @ great measure) the structure of our Service Books Now ready, 1 thick vol. crown 8vo. cloth, Is. 
WETC. a return to primitive doctrine."”"—Church Work. OF JASOX;” 
Crvncu Passs Company, 13 — Street, Strand. A NEW POEM BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LIFE AND DEATH 
Entitled 
STATE SMEN- the PEACE of 1815. B Containi the 
T. E. Kenner, M.A., Author of “ Essays upon History and a y THE _EARTHLY PARADI E. heaning 
“ The sketches are, though professedly slight, useful, thoughtful, an more following Tales in Verse: 
those which treat Tether of our between The Wanderers. The Love of Alcestis. 
5 and the death of Lord Palmerston........ & pleasant and, in its earlier part, an Atulanta’s Race. The Lady of the Land. 
instructive book. Mr. Kebbel writes well, He = studied! the subject on which he writes.’ The Man born to be oa The Son of Crevsus. F 
Spectator. The Doom of King A The Watching of the Faleone 
service to those who wish to thoroughly understar polit! to t © 
The sketch of Mr. Dis:aeli is strikinzly able.”—Court Journal. The Writing on the Image 


“ The sketch of Mr. Disraeli is particularly interesting at the present moment.” 
ndon Review. 


Lo 
Zondon: Besnose & Sons, 2) Paternoster Row ; and Derby. LONDON: F. §. ELLIS, 33 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


ON “ECCE HOMO.” By the Right Hon. 


W.E. Gtapsroxz. Second Edition, crown 


LA BELLE FRANCE. By Bessiz Parxss- 


Berroc, Author of “ Vignettes,” “Essays on Woman's Work,” &c. Square 8vo. Illus- 
trated, 128. 


PRAYERS in the CONGREGATION. By 


Henny Warp Bercuer, Small crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. (Next week. 


THE WEEK of PRAYER. By the Dean of 


. Being an of“ The Year of ” intended for Use in 


A SISTER’S BYE-HOURS. By the Author 


of “ Studies for Stories.” Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 5s. 


DAYS of YORE. By 


Uniform with “ Papers for Thoughtful Girls.” 


Saran TyTLer. 
pular Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE MAN of BIRTH and the WOMAN of 


the PEOPLE. By Mania Scuwarrz. 3 vols. post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE DISCIPLE, and other Poems. By 


Gronct MacDonatp, M.A., Author of “ Within and Without,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE YEAR of PRAISE: being Hymns, with 


Tunes, for the Sundays and Holidays of the Year. Edited by Henny Arrorp, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury. Assisted in the Musical Part by Ronear Hake, M.A., Precentor, 
aod Taomas Evance Jones, Organist of Cathedral. I.—Large type, with 
Music, imperial i6mo. 3s.6d. I1.—Small usic, crown 8vo. is.6d. 

type, without Music, small 8vo. Is. 1V.— 


THE CHRIST of HISTORY. By Joun 


Younc, LL.D. New and enlarged Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE WIZARD of the MOUNTAIN. By 


Wutsam Gitzert, Author of “ Dr. Austin’s Guests.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 


I 
mali type, without Music, demy 18mo. 6d. 


POEMS WRITTEN for a CHILD. By Two 


Farenps. Second Edition, square 32mo. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


A FRENCH COUNTRY FAMILY. By 


Madame De Wrrr,née Guizot. Translated by the Author of “ John Halifax,Gentleman. 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 5s. 


THE REGULAR SWISS ROUND. By the 


hy and Cheaper Edition, with 20 Illustrations by Edward 


REMINISCENCES of a HIGHLAND 


PARISH. By Norman Macteop, D.D. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


DR. AUSTIN’S GUESTS. By Wiru1am 


Guszaz, Author of ‘ Shirley Hall Asylum,’ &c. Popular Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


ESSAYS from “GOOD WORDS.” By 


Hewary Roornrs, Author of “The Eclipse of Faith.” Crown 8vo. 5s. 


WEEK-DAY SERMONS. By R. W. Dats, 


M.A. Crown 5s. 


SCRIPTURE PORTRAITS, and other Mis- 


Gilaniee from the Published Writings of A. P. Stantey, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
6s. 


LIVES of INDIAN OFFICERS, illustrative 


of the Hi 
Civil and Military Services of India. By Jouw Kare. 


THE REIGN of LAW. By the Duke of 


Post 8vo. 12s. 


CHRIST and CHRISTENDOM: being the 


Poyle Lectures for 1366. B Any Professor of 
King's Coll Rev. E. H. M.A., 


UNSPOKEN SERMONS. By Grores Mac- 
» Author of “ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,””&c. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL. 


with Il 


NEW WORKS. 


A MEMOIR of BARON BUNSEN. Ex- 


tracted from Family Sources by his Widow, Baroness BUNSEN. 2 vols. 8vo. 
ustrations and Two Portraits, 42s, 


2 
TRAVELS in ABYSSINIA and the GALLA 


COUNTRY. Edited from the MSS. of the late WALTER PLOWDEN. By TREVOR 
PLOWDEN. 8vo. with Two Maps, price 18s. 


(THE EARLS of GRANARD: a Memoir of 


the Noble Family of Forbes. Written by Admiral the Hon. Jonnx Forpxs, 
and by GEORGE ARTHUR HastTiINGs, present Earl of Granard, K.P. 8vo. 


4 
‘(HE CHURCH and the WORLD in 1868: 
a Third Series of Essays on Questions of the Day. Edited by the Rev. Onsy 
SurpLey, M.A. 1 vol. 8vo. price lds. [On Tuesday next, 
ConTENTs. 
1. Report of the Ritual Commission. By Rev. Dr. Littledale. 
2. Defects in the Training of Girls. By a Mother. 
3. Invocation of Saints. By Rev. Canon Humble, M.A, 
4. Missions and Preaching Orders. By Rev. J, E. Vaux, M.A. 
5. Abolition of Marriage. By A. R. Cooke. 
6. Schools of Thought in the Church. By Rev. 8. B. Gould, M.A. 
7. Immoral Literature. 
8. Charitable Trusts and their Future. By C. Browne, M.A. 
9. The Supernatural, By Rev. E. G. Wood, M.A. 
10. Ecclesiastical Music. By Rev. J. R. Lunn, B.D. 
11. Spiritual Worship. By Rev. J. S. Pollock, M.A, 
12. Retreats. By Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A. 
13. Prayers for the Dead. By Rev. P. Cheyne, 
14, Priests and Physicians. By A. Meadows. M.D. 
15. Church Politics. By Rev. E. L. Blenkinsopp, M.A. 
16. Art and Religion. By W. Burges, F.R.I.B.A. 
17. The Natal Scandal. By a Layman. 


5 
(THE WOMAN BLESSED by all GENE- 


RATIONS ; or, Mary the Object of Veneration, idence, and Imitation to 
all Christians. By the Rev. RAPHAEL Metz, D.D. P.S.M. With 78 Graphotype 
Illustrations. 8vo. 14s. 


6 
AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 


the NEW TESTAMENT, Critical, Exegetical, and Theological. By 
8. Davipson, D.D. LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


7 
GOCRATES and the SOCRATIC SCHOOLS. 


Translated from the German of Dr. E. ZELLER, by the Rev. O. J. REICHEL, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


PALES from ANCIENT GREECE. By the 
Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. Being a Collective Edition of the Author's Stories 

from the Greek Classics, complete in One Volume. [Next week. 


9 
KK. 0. MULLER’S HISTORY of the LITE- 


* RATURE of ANCIENT GREECE, continued after the Author’s Death 
by J. W. Donatpsox, D.D., late Fellow of Trin. Coll. Camb. New Impression. 
3 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 21s. 


10 
TPHE SILVER STORE. Collected from 
M 


edieeval Christian and Jewish Mines. By Sabine M.A, 
Crown 8vo. price 6s, 


il 
MAX MULLER’S CHIPS from a GERMAN 


WORKSHOP ; being Essays on the Science of Religion, and on Mythology, 
Traditions, and Customs. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 


REY. DR. KENNEDY’S CHILD'S 


LATIN PRIMER, or First Lessons. New Edition, adapted to the 


Latin 
Principles of the Public School Latin Primer. 12mo. 2s. 


18 
GOUND: a Course of Eight Lectures delivered 


at the Royal Institution. By Professor Jonn TynDALL, LL.D. F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo. with Portrait and Woodcuts, 9s. 


14 
HEAT a MODE of MOTION. By Professor 


JouHN TYNDALL, LL.D. F.R.S. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. with Woodcuts, 
price 10s. 6d. 


15 
THE SEA-FISHERMAN, comprising the 
Chief Methods of Hook and Line Fishing in the British and other Seas, a 
Glance at Nets, and Remarks on Boats and Boating. By J.C. Witcocks. Second 
Edition, enlarged, with above 100 Woodcut Illustrations, 1 vol. potently rd 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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| MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S LIST. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


VESTIARIVM CHRISTIANVM : the Origin 


and Gradual Development of the Dress of the Holy Ministry in the Christian 
Church, as evidenced by Monuments both of Literature and Art, from the 
Apostolic Age to the Present Time. By the Rev. WHARTON B. MARRIOTT, 
M.A., F.S.A. (sometime Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and Assistant- 
Master at Eton), Select Preacher in the University, and Preacher, by licence 
from the Bishop, in the Diocese of Oxford. Royal 8vo. 38s. 


LONDON ORDINATION, ADVENT, 1867. 


Being Seven Addresses to the Candidates for Holy Orders, in pou Ito 1867. 
By ARcHIBALD CAMPBELL, Lord Bishop of London, and his Chaplains. 
Together with the Examination Papers. 8vo. 4s. 


THE MYSTERIES OF MOUNT CALVARY. 


By ANTONIO DE GUEVARA. Being the First Volume of the Ascetic Library. 
A Series of Translations of Spiritual Works for Devotional Reading trom 
Catholic Edited by the Rev. OrBy M.A. Crown 8vo, 
price 3s. 6d. 


THE PRAYER-BOOK INTERLEAVED. 


With Historical Illustrations and Explanatory Notes arranged parallel to the 
Text. By W. M. Campion, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, and 
W. J. BEAMONT, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With a Preface 
by the Lord Bishop of ELy. Third Edition, small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CURIOUS MYTHS of the MIDDLE AGES. 


By 8. Bartne-Goutp, M.A., Author of “ Post-Mediwval Preachers,” &c. 
With Illustrations. First Seri ies, Second Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. Second 
Series, crown 8vo. 9s, 


FLOWERS and FESTIVALS; or, Directions 


for the Floral Decorations of Churches. With coloured Illustrations. By 
W. A. Barnett, of 8, Paul's Cathedral, late Clerk of Magdalen College, and 
Commoner of S. Mary Hall, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE ANNOTATED BOOK of COMMON 


PRAYER : being an Historical, Ritual, and Theological Commentary on the 
Devotional System of the Church. of England. Edited by the Rev. JoHN 
Henry Brunt, M.A., Author of “ Household Theology,” &e. 

' Third Edition, imperial 8 vo. pp. 760, with 3 Plates, 36s,; Large Paper 
Edition, royal 4to. with large margin for Notes, £3 3s. 


FAREWELL COUNSELS of a PASTOR to 


his FLOCK, on Topics of the Day ; Nine Sermons preached at St. John’s, 
Paddington. By EpWARD MEyYRICK GOULBURN, D.D., Dean of Norwich, 
Second Edition, small 8vo. 4s. 


THE DOGMATIC FAITH: an Inquiry into 


the Relation subsisting between Revelation and Dogma. Being the Bampton 
Lectures for 1867. By EDWARD GARBETT, M.A., Incumbent of Christ Church, 
Surbiton. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SERMONS preached before the UNIVERSITY 


of OXFORD, J ave during the Years 1863-1865. By HENRY Parry Lippon, 
M.A. ,Student of Christ Church, of Examining Chaplain 
to the Lord Bishop of Salisbury, and lately Select Preacher. Second Edition, 
8vo. 8s. 


ON MIRACLES: Eight Lectures preached 


oe the University of Oxford, at the Bampton Lecture for 1865, By 
B. Moziey, B.D., Vicar of Old ion, late Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Second Edition, 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


DIRECTORIUM PASTORALE: the Prin- 


ciples and Practice of Pastoral Work in the Church of England. By the 
Rev. Joun HENRY Biunt, M.A., F.S.A. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 93. 


THE ELECTRA of SOPHOCLES: with 


English Notes. By R. C. a! i. A., Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6a. 


THE ACHARNIANS and the KNIGHTS of 


ARISTOPHANES: with English Notes. By W. C. GREEN, M.A., late Fellow 
poy King’s College, Cambridge ; Classical Lecturer of Queen’s College. Crown 
vO, 


THIRTEEN SATIRES of JUVENAL. 


With Notes and Introduction by G. A. Simcox, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of 
Queen’s College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE AJAX of SOPHOCLES: with English 


Notes. By R. C. Jess, Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of @rinity 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


et IN THE PRESS. 


NEWMAN’S (J. H.) PAROCHIAL and 
PLAIN SERMONS. Edited by the Rev. W. J. CopELann, Rector of Fam. 
ham, Essex. From the Text of the last Editions published by Messrs, 
Rivington. Crown 8vo. 8 vols. each 5s. (Vol. J. nearly ready, 


THE DIVINITY of OUR LORD and 


SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST; being the Bampton Lectures for 1866, By 
Henry Parry Lippon, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Prebendary of 
Salisbury, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Salisbury. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo. [Shortly 


AIDS to PRAYER, Six Lectures delivered at 


Holy Trinity Church, Paddington, on the Sunday Mornings in Lent, 1868, 
By the Rev. DANIEL Moore, M.A. Crown 8vo. [™ early ready, 


ANNALS of the BODLEIAN LIBRARY, 


OXFORD ; from its Foundation to A.p. 1867; containing an Account of the 
various Collections of Printed Books and MSS. there preserved ; with a brief 
Preliminary Sketch of the oe Bye ang of the University. By the Rev, 
W. D. Mackay, M.A., Assistant in the Library, Chaplain of Magdalen and 
New Colleges. Byo. [Nearly ready, 


SKETCHES of the RITES and CUSTOMS 


of the GRECO-RUSSIAN CHURCH. By H. RoMANorr, With an Intro- 
ductory Notice by the Author of “ The Heir of Redcliffe.” Crown 8vo. 
[Nearly ready, 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of 


Public Events at Home and Abroad, for the Year 1867; being the Fifth 
Volume of an improved Series. Svo. (Shortly. 


POEMS. By Henry Francis Lyte, M.A, 


late Vicar of Lower Brixham, Devon. New Edition, small 8vo. 


THE LIFE and TIMES of S. GREGORY 


the ILLUMINATOR, Patron Saint and Founder of the Armenian Church, 
By S. C. MALAN, M.A., Vicar of Broadwindsor. 8vo. 


FLOSCULI CHELTONIENSIS. A Selection 


from the Cheltenham College Prize Poems, 1846-18€6. Edited by CHARLES 
8. JeRRAM, M.A. Trinity College, Oxford, and Rev. THEODORE W. JAMES, 
M.A. Pembroke College, Oxford, Crown 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


LIBER PRECUM PUBLICARUM ECCLE- 


SIH ANGLICAN. A. Bricut, A.M., et Perro GOLDSMITH 
Mepp, A.M., Presbyteris, Collegii Universitatis in Acad. Oxon. Sociis, Latine 
reddittus. In an elegant pocket volume, with all the Rubrics in red. New 
Edition, Small 8vo. 


EASTERN ORTHODOXY in the EIGHT: 


EENTH CENTURY being a Correspondence between the Greek 
Patriarchs and the , a, Edited, with with an Introduction, ns by GEORGE 
Witu1aMs, B.D., Senior Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 


HOMERIILIAS. Edited by S. H. Reynoxps, 


M.A. Oxford. Vol. I. Books I. to 
XII. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


THE OLYNTHIACS and PHILIPPICS of 


DEMOSTHENES. Edited by G. H. HEsLop, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of 


Bees’. Crown 8vo. 
Queen's College, Oxford, Head-Master of St. 


THUCYDIDES. Books I. and II. Edited b be | 


CHarLEs Bice, M.A., Senior Student and late Tutor of Christ Ch 
Oxford ; Second Classical Master of Cheltenham nee 


THE CLOUDS of ARISTOPHANES. With 


English Notes, W. C. GREEN, M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
ridge ; Classical of Queen’s College. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


ISOCRATIS ORATIONES. Edited by J Joux 
owix Saxprs, B.A., Fellow and Lecturer of John's College; Cam 


WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON ; 
HIGH STREET, OXFORD; TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 
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MR. CHARLES 


DICKENS’S WORKS. 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION, 
with the Original Illustrations. 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 
PICKWICK PAPERS. 2 vols. 43 Illustrations, 16s. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 2 vols. 40 Illustrations, 16s. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 2 vols. 40 Illustrations, 16s. 
DOMBEY AND SON. 2 vols. 40 Illustrations, 16s. 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. 2 vols. 40 Hlustrations, 16s. 
BLEAK HOUSE. 2 vols. 40 Illustrations, 16s. 
LITTLE DORRIT. 2 vols. 40 Illustrations, 16s. 


OLD CURIOSITY SHOP and REPRINTED PIECES. 2 vols. 
36 Illustrations, 16s, 


BARNABY RUDGE and HARD TIMES, 2 vols. 36 Illus- 
trations, 16s, 


SKETCHES BY BOZ. 1 vol. 40 Illustrations, 8s, 

OLIVER TWIST. 1 vol. 24 Illustrations, 8s, 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 1 vol. 17 Illustrations, 8s. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 1 vol. 16 Illustrations, 8s. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS, 1 vol. 8 Illustrations, 8s. 

PICTURES FROM ITALY and AMERICAN NOTES. 1 vol. 
8 Illustrations, 8s, 


ns, 


THE “CHARLES DICKENS” EDITION. 


Volumes already published : 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With 8 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 8 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
OLIVER TWIST. With 8 Illustrations, 3s. 

DOMBEY AND SON. With 8 6d. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 8 Illustrations, 4s. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 8 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. With 8 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
BARNABY RUDGE. With 8 Illustrations, 3s. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. With8 Illustrations, 38. 

BLEAK HOUSE. With 8 Ill 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES. With 
SKETCHES BY BOZ. With 8 Ill 


CHEAP and UNIFORM EDITION. 


Hand- 
somely printed in crown 8vo. cloth, with Frontispieces. 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 5s, SKETCHES BY BOZ. 3s. 6d. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 5s. CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 3s. 6d. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 5s. GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 3s. 6d. 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 3s. 
AMERI NOTES. 2s. 


COMMERCIAL 
HARD TIMES, and PICTURES 
FROM ITALY. 3s, 6d. 


LITTLE DOBRIT. 5s. 
BARNABY RUDGE. 4s. 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 4s, 
OLIVER TWIST, 3s. 6d. 


NEW BOOKS. 
THE EARL of SHAFTESBURY’S 


SPEECHES upon SUBJECTS having RELATION chiefly to the CLAIMS 
= INTEKESTS of the LABOURING CLASS. With a a Crown 
This day. 


RECOLLECTIONS of the LIFE of MASSIMO 


D'AZEGLIO. Translated, with Notes and an Introduction, by Count MAFFEI. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 24s, 


IRELAND UNDER BRITISH RULE. By 


Lieut.-Col. H. J. W. Jervis, M.P. Demy 8vo. 12s. (This day. 


of DUELLING. By 


[Nearly ready. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS: their Origin, Use, 


and Ornament. By ANAsTasIA Do.py, formerly Embroideress to the Queen, 
Square fep. with 40 Plates and large "Frontispiece printed in Colours, illus- 
trating a “ Pontifical High Mass,” 21s, (This day. 


TWO THOUSAND YEARS HENCE. By 


Heyry O'NeIL, A.R.A. With Frontispiece and Vignette by John Gilbert, 
Crown 8vo. 93. (This day. 


THE OCEAN WORLD: being a Descriptive 


History of the Sea and its Inhabitants. From the French of Louis FiGumER. 
Demy 8vo. with 427 Illustrations, 21s. 


CHRONICLES and CHARACTERS. By 


Rogert Lyrron (OWEN MEREDITH). 2 vols. post Svo. 24s. 

“ With the pseudonym of Owen Meredith Mr. Lytton has cast away many of the defects that 
disfigured the promise of his early youth. That his first poems possessed a graceful charm is 
proved by the popularity they attained both in this country and in Aumaieas but that they 
Very insufficiently repr the wetter’ ‘8 powers is attes 
Volumes... Whatever may have been the diversity of critical opinion as to the poetical 
Worth of Mr. Lytton's first published volumes, no one can deny that * Chronicles ond ¢ Cha- 

* eminently deserves that * patient perpen which, the author says in his Preface, * [ 


THE ROMANCE 


A. STEINMETZ. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


by the superiority of his later 


not ope from many readers,’ but *which, nevertheless, I claim as a preliminary to 
a final judgment of a work which has occupied aeerly seven years of my life.’ 
these studies is so extensive, the subjects so diverse, that it is difficult, in a limited space, 
epee any sufficient idea of the depth of thought, the patient labour, and the genuine 
usiasm Mr. Lytton has brought to bear on near! every pene of his work...... Our s 
forbids us to cnaree further on the merits of Mr. Lytton 's new work. Seven years’ labour 
has not been ill bestowed on 
poeta." =, 


‘the range 


volumes that will win hin © sock end name in the hierarchy of 


A SICILIAN SUMMER, &c. 


TayLor, D.C.L, New Edition, fep. 8vo. 


By Henry 


(This day. 


LIFE of SIR WALTER RALEIGH. By 


J. A. Sr. Jonn. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


THE ENGLISH of SHAKSPERE ; illus- 


trated in a Philological Commentary on his Tragedy of JULIUS CAESAR. 
By Gorox Liniie Craik, Professor of History and of English Literature in 
8 College, Belfast. Second Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of the ENG- 


LISH LANGUAGE. For the Use of the Junior Classes in Colleges, and the 
b> sa in Schools. Fourth Edition, revised and improved, post 8vo. 


LINEAR PERSPECTIVE. For the Use of | te 


— mA Burcnerr, Head-Master of the Training Schools for Art 
Science and Art Department. Sixth Edition, post 8vo. 7s. 


PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. Seventh Edition, 
8vo, 5s, 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, called Frederick the Great. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. 6 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits and Maps, £6. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: a History. By THomMas CARLYLE. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 12s. 

OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES, with Elucidations 
and — Narrative. By THomas CARLYLE. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
price 

LIFE OF JOHN STERLING AND LIFE OF SCHILLER. By Tuomas 
CARLYLE. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. By Taomas CARLYLE, 
4 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 

SARTOR RESARTUS AND HERO WORSHIP. By THomas CARLYLE. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. By Tuomas CARLYLE. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 68, 

CHARTISM, AND PAST AND PRESENT. By THomas CARLYLE. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 6s. 

TRANSLATIONS FROM GERMAN ROMANCE. By THomas CARLYLE. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 

WILHELM MEISTER. By Gorrne. A Translation, by THomas CARLYLE. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


Price 2s. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


Coxtents or MAY 


JOSEPH DE MAISTRE. By the Eorror. 

THE ORGANIZATIONS OF ENGLISH DISSENT. By 
LAYDE: 

sin. THOMAS MORE AND HENRY VIII.'8 BOOK AGAINST LUTHER. By 


SERBOHM, 
WAYS AND MEANS OF TRADES’ UNIONS (Concluded). By W. T. Taonnron. 
CONFUCIUS. By Sir Joun Bowarna. 
LEONORA CASALONI. By T. A. Trottore. Book II. 
COMPULSORY PRIMARY EDUCATION. By Duorey Campsie. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE DREAM NUMBERS. By T. A. Trot- 


Love. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


SUCCESS: a Novel. By G. Protz. 3 vols. 


crown 8vo. 


POOR HUMANITY. By the Author of 


“No Church,” &c. 3 vols. 
TONIC BITTERS. By Leen 2 vols. 
crown 8yo, 
MYDDELTON POMFRET. By W. H. 
THE WHITE ROSE. By Wayre 


ArnsworTH. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 
THE MARSTONS. By Hamitton 
wires tit 1 of a aracter, but there are several chapters of 
“ There is nothing in this nove! 
between Julian ape wre, mention the death of erty ‘and 


between Ru Marston snd the fascinating singer. But, though the story 
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EBOOND BDITION. THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
TENNYSON’S “LUCRETIUS” © At all Libraries, 
Occupies Nine Pages of 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for MAY. WORK.A- DAY BRIERS. By the Author of 


ae ere live with Mr. Tennyson’s finest creations.""—Spectator. | STE \ EN LA RE CE, EO AN. By 
tly, for thal god it is written by the Laureate, and it should be read by the Author of “Archie Lovell.” 3 
good reason and secondly, because it is a poem of 
° | “rhe keener the critic who reads these volumes, the more patiently, as we think, will nt — 


Dora Fane through her adventures. Pagan because ‘her mind will not hold’ Ch: 
| immoral Decause | er soul is too thin to retain morality, truthful because no fact Aon 


THE NILE TRIBUTARIES of ABYSSINIA. | peer ‘rushing her bounets Yet aaye capable of any sacrifice 
distantly Derhape, 


By Gir 6. W. Third Biition, 8vo, with Portraits, of Blanche Amory in Penden rem 
NEW POEMS. By MatrHew Arnotp. Second} A LOST NAME. By J. Suerripan Le Fann, 
Edition, extra tcp. 8vo. 6s. [This day. Author of “ Uncle Silas.” 3 vols. 
. 
GLOBE EDITION of ROBERT BURNS’! 4 SISTER’S STORY (Le Récit d’une Seur) 
ty By Mrs. Aveustus CraveN. 3 vols. 
CONNECTION of CHURCH and STATE: of family life. Montalembert’s Pore = of as @ young man, are 
an Address delivered at Sion College. By Anrucn Staxtey, Dean of the family of La Ferromnaye. ‘The story of their lives aud deaths 
of Westminster. Second Edition, 8vo. 1s. [This day. Peautifuly the letters and diaries abound in exquisite thoughts an tender religious els seeing 
CHOICE NOTES on the GOSPEL of ST. Also, nearly ready, 


MATTHEW. Drawn from Old and New Sources, Crown 8vo. « 6a. ay. | THROUGH FLOOD and FLAME. 3 vols. TH 


post 8vo. 


ON METHODS of ELECTING REPRE- qpmenmanel 
sueransvas. By H. R. Droop, M.A., late Fellow of oe Coltege, RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
ambridge. 8vo. 1s. is day. 
J blished, . cloth lettered, 1 
EPIPHANY, LENT, and EASTER: Expo- 
Gory Semone, "By C.J. DD, View of PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, AND 
A FIRST GREEK READER. Edited after MILITARY GEOGRAPHY. : 
Kart HatM. With Corrections and Additions by the Rev. J. E.B. Mayor,| From the Seventh French Edition of Th. Lavallée, late : 
M.A. Fep. 8vo. 6s. (This day. Professor of Military History and Statistics at the 
i int- % In the 
ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. Part I. 
Angles, Triangles, Parallels, &c, Compiled by J. M. WiLsoN, M.A., Mathe- EDITED, WITH ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS, BY ge = 
matical Master at Rugby School. Fep. 8vo. 2s, 6d. [This day. Captain LENDY, F.G.S,, F.LS., &c. others 
A TREATISE on the INTEGRAL CAL- 
CULUS. | With numerous Examples, By I, TopuuytEn, M.A., F-R.S, 
Third Edition, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. day, into. he hands of Youth as mere catslogues of Towns, ivers, he abandoned the 
Recent 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. Humboldt, Ritter, &e., had slready made attempt in that direction, but it wa 
reserved for Lavallée to render their ideas po} — A ag Maps of ] 
The division of Continents into Wate rendered the AT! of y of Gover 
7 Brook STREET, W. 80 much easier, that in a few years — method i oof Laval was generally 
‘Work was translated into the principal European langu “ 
Tn 1865, two years before his death, Lavallée ‘published s a new edition (the seventh) consider- The 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & €O.’S | and autnorised me. ol pupil to give tan Entish garb, I was 


Owing, however, to the little time which daily occupation allowed me to to spare, to | 


NEW PU BLIC ATIONS difficulty of rendering French names into English or foreign ones, and to the 
° correcting numerous errors which had somehow crept into the original, my task was not 
™ accomplished till too late for the promised preface of my deceased friend. 
ef and surveys ~ — alterations necessary, whilst the wan 
i Germany ha make many additions. 
LA CORTE: Letters from Spain, 1863 to 1866. By a mmeins popomcnestabnen T 


Resiwent Tuere. vol. 8vo. with numerous Ill 


ON the WING. By the late Emperor Maxmmmzan, 1 vol. 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 6 anv 7 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


8vo. with Portrait, cloth, 16s. On the scale of One Inch to a Mile, FORTY-] 
OM ROME to MENTANA: fr apal Stat 
FR ‘ANA : Letters from the Papal States) ORDNANCE SURVEY MAP OF 
THE CURE D’ARS: a Memoir of Pére Jean Baptiste Vi ENGLAND AND WALES. et 
2 vols. post 8vo. with | PREPARED BY ORDER GOVERNMENT, UNDER THE 
THE BRIGANDS of the MOREA: being a Narrative of Col. Sir HENRY JAMES, R.E., F.RS. 


Three Months’ Captivity. By S. Sovreropovtos. 2 vols. with Illustrations, cloth, 2ls. 


LITTLE CHARLIE’S LIFE: an Autobiography of a Child Six 
Years Old, i ‘ é Some of the Divisions are ted on a large single sheet, plain, 2s. 6d.; 0 
‘Taunton. ep. cloth, coloured, 4s. 6d. Other are printed on two or four smaller sheets, 

plain, 1s.; coloured, each 1s. 6d. Any Division can be had mounted, in a pock 


LIFE’S PILGRIMAGE. By Haznrer Power, Author of | case, at an additional cost of 2s. 6d. 


“Tales ne Tihusteative of the Beatitudes,” ‘orse than Death,” &¢. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. cloth, An Index Map, defining the contents of each Division, and distinguishing 
price 3s. 7” divided into two or four small sheets, may be had gratis, on application, or will ile 


forwarded st ipt of One Stam: 
THE DARWINS: a Tale, By A. M. D. J.. Authoress of | completo ‘Catalogue of the Mops and other Publieatons of 


In 110 Divisions, nearly all of which are published. 


and Emmeline ; or, the Adopted Sister.” Fcp. 8vo. Survey of Great Britain and Ireland, with Five Maps, can be 
NEW NOVELS. LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 anv 7 CHARING CROSS, S.W- 


RALPH REDFERN. |? By the Author of “The White Rose of GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF ae 
ONE TOO MANY. By Armar Greve. 3 vols. post 8vo. ENGLAND AND WALES. 


DONALD ROY. By the Author of “The Curate of Sadbrooke,” | pypiisuep BY AUTHORITY OF HER MAJESTY'S GOVERNMENT, 


THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF 
ALBANY STARK’S REVENGE. By R. Maurice. Sir RODERICK I. MURCHISON, K.C.B., 
cogeenare Director-General of the Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom. Or, 8 § 
h Series, specially adapted, and coloured geole 
THE GOWERS of GLEN ARNE. By Davin Rice. 3 vols, The Map is, the Ordnance One-inch, Serie specially adapted, and 
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NE F i : . . . ted le sheet, alae 27 inches by 40. 
‘OOT in the GRAVE: a Love Story. 1 vol. post 8vo of the Divisions are printed on sing 0,27 inches a, 


BERTRAM PELHAM FANE. By Marreo Branpr. 2 vols, | #4 4s.; of the smaller, 3s. and 1s. each. Memoirs, and other Publications of th 


For full particulars of the Maps, Sections, 
Geological Survey of the United Kingdom, with Index Maps of magn, 
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— This day is published, 2 vols. 12s. 


LINDA TRESSEL. 
By the Author of “Nina Balatka.” 
ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED = “BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE.” 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


NEW WORK BY GEORGE ELIOT. 


THE SPANISH GYPSY: 
A Poem. 


By GEORGE ELIOT, 
Author of “Adam Bede,” &c. &c. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


EDITIONS FOR 1868. 


Imperial folio, half-bound morocco, £5 15s. 6d. 
THE ROYAL ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 


A Series of entirely Original and Authentic Maps. 


By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, LL.D., F.R.S.E., &c. 
Author of the “ Physical Atlas,” the “ Handy Royal Atlas,” &c. 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY. 


In the present Edition very extensive alterations have been rendered necessary in consequence 
of recent events and explorations. ‘The War of 1866, followed by the formation of the new 
North German Confederation, required a reconstruction of the Maps embracing the countries 
of Prussia, North-West Germany, Denmark, and Austria. The Map of Central Asia has 
been improved by the explorations of the Russian engineers and by the travels of Vambéry and 
others. The Map of India has been in great part re-engraved and extended in the North- 
from the trigonometrical surveys of the Indian Government. The Interior of Persia has been 
entirely remodelled, mostly from new Russian surveys. In the Holy Land the 
many places have been ascertained by the researches of the Palestine 


On Thursday, the 14th instant, demy 8vo. 


MEDUSA, AND OTHER STORIES. 


By the Author of “A Week in a French Country House.” 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“COUSIN STELLA,” 


Nearly ready, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


TWO FRENCH MARRIAGES. 


By Mrs. C. JENKIN, 
Author of “Cousin Stella,” “Once and Again,” &. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


Just published, crown 8vo. with 4 Illustrations, 6s. 


STONE EDGE. 


REPRINTED FROM “THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE.” 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


Demy 8vo. 18s. 


NATIVE AND BRITISH RULE 
IN INDIA. 
THE ANNALS OF RURAL BENGAL. 
From Official MS. Records and the Archives of Native Families. 
By W. W. HUNTER, BA, MBAS, 


tions of | 
xploration Fund; and 


the physical geography of Central Arabia has been elucidated by the travels of Palgrave. In | 


Africa large additions have been made from the later travels of Livingstone and Baker; and 
inia mn enriched from sources connected with the present campaign in Ethiopia, 
the explorations of Baker and Von Decken. Nearly the entire Map of North-West Africa 
has been re-drawn from the valuable researches of Duveyrier and the French engineers. 
Recent political changes in the boundaries of the Cape Colony Natal, Kafirland, &c., have led 
to extensive alterations on the Map of Southern Africa. In the West, the travels of MM. Mage 
and Quintin have thrown new light on the countries east of the river Senegal. In 
Maps of Europe the Railway System has been carefully revised. 


“ The ample illustration of recent discovery and of the t of 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
Ir 


Imperial quarto, half-bound morocco, £2 12s. 6d. 


THE HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. 


By the same Author. 


FORTY-FIVE MAPS, CLEARLY PRINTED AND CAREFULLY COLOURED, WITH 
GENERAL INDEX. 


“Is probably the best work of the kind now published.” Times. 
“ This is Mr. Keith Johnston’s admirable Royal Atlas diminished in bulk and scale go as to 


be, perhaps, fairly entitled to the name of ‘ handy,’ but still not so much diminished but what — 


it constitutes an accurate and useful general Atlas for ordinary households.""—Spectator 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


NOTICE. 


Now ready, at every Library, in 3 vols. 


ETHEL’S ROMANCE: 


A Novel. 


CHARLES W. WOOD, 13 TAVISTOCK STREET, STRAND. 


THE FERNS OF THE WHOLE WORLD. 


Demy 8vo. plain, 22s. 6d.; coloured by hand, 288. 


SYNOPSIS FILICUM; 


Opsis of all known Ferns, including Osmundaces, 
ttiaces, and Ophioglossaces (chiefly derived 
from the Kew Herbarium); 


ACCOMPANIED BY FIGURES REPRESENTING THE ESSENTIAL 
CHARACTERS OF EACH GENUS. 


By the late Sir W. J. HOOKER, K.H., and 


JOHN GILBERT BAKER, F.L.S. 
Assistant Curator of the Kew Herbarium. 


Or, a 


LONDON: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 PICCADILLY, W. 


“Tf Mr. Hunter does not ultimately compel recognition from the world as an 
historian of the very first class, of the class to which not a score of Englishmen 
have ever belonged, we entirely mistake our trade......He has executed with 
admirable industry and rare power of expression a task which, so far as we know, 
has never yet been attempted—he has given life and reality and interest to the 
internal history of an Indian province under British rule, to a history, that is, 
without battles or sieges or martial deeds of any sort...... We have given but a 
faint sketch of the mass of matter in this volume, the rare merit of which will 


age | sometimes only be perceptible to Anglo-Indians unaccustomed to see their dry annals 


made as interesting as a novel. We can, however, cordially recommend it to every 
man with the slightest interest in Bengal, and most cordially counsel Mr. Hunter to 
continue the career he has chalked out for himself......Unless we utterly misjudge 
literary power, exerted in a field with which we are familiar, Mr. Hunter belongs to 
the limited class of civilians who will be remembered when all recollection of their 
* Services’ has faded from men’s minds,”—. 


“ A revolution in the British Government of India, brought about chiefly by the 
great Sepoy mutiny, is now being effected ; and in consequence a new and valuable 
branch of historical study is being entered upon. Mr. Hunter’s is the best contri- 
bution to it that has yet appeared. His object is to show in what way, while Indian 
princes and rajahs were fighting against, and yielding to, the force first of Mahometan 
and afterwards of English dominion, the great body of the Indian population was 
struggling with the new influences by which it was surrounded. In doing this, he 
furnishes a very interesting and yet more valuable account of the native character, 
and of the actual conditions of society to which British authority must adapt itself, 
if it is to be either just to its subjects or careful of its own interests......... Itisa 


“ : | work that will be very serviceable to Indian statesmen and philanthropists, and 
He has i 
given us = 2 pettatip form geography posted to the last discovery and the last 


of considerable interest to all stay-at-home students of the progress of the largest, 
and not the least important, section of the British Empire.”— Examiner. 


“Mr. Hunter has given us a book that not only possesses sterling historical value, 
but is thoroughly readable...... The picture of the great famine of 1769, which did 


so much towards ruining the native Bengal aristocracy, is worthy of Thucydides; 


and the two chapters about the Indian Aborigines, especially about the Santals, 
who astonished us so much in 1855, form a pleasing monograph from which the 
reader may learn more about the origin of Caste and the relations of the Aryan 
and Turanian languages, and the connexion between Buddhism and Hinduism, 
than from a score of the old-fashioned ‘ authorities.’......The book is one which 
requires not only to be read, but to be studied, by any who care to know something 
about our Indian fellow-subjects.”—Jmperial Review. 


‘« It will not be Mr. Hunter’s fault if the English public should be slow to realize 
the fact that a new historian of the highest capacity has started up from the ranks 
of a service fruitful in distinguished men, but somewhat barren of great writers. 
He has pieced together from the dry bones of musty old official records a volume of 
history crammed with ripe information, muscular with many traces of philosophic 
jnsight, and alive with all the charms of a finished literary style........ The volume 


| before us, itself a wonderful fragment, will prove, we trust, in due time to have 


been but the worthy prelude to a work conspicuous alike for its fair proportions and 
the rich variety of its details.”—AUen’s Indian Mail. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


Now ready, 10s. 6d. 


CHANGE UPON CHANGE: 
A Love Story. 
By EMILY FAITHFULL. 


VICTORIA PRESS, PRINCES STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 
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The Saturday Keview. 


electro-plated 
of Block Tin Hot-Water Dishes, with wells 
NY rad Britannia Metal, 22s, to 80s. ; 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 


It contains upwards of 700 ILLUSTRATIONS of his Unrivalled STOCK of STERLING SILVER and ELECTRO-PLATE, NICKEL SILVER 


and BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, DISH COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, STOVES, FENDERS, MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, KITCHEN 
RANGES, LAMPS, GASELIERS, TEA TRAYS, URNS and KETTLES, CLOCKS, TABLE CUTLERY, BATHS, TOILETWARE, TURNERY 


IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, BEDROOM CABINET FURNITURE, &c., with LISTS of PRICES, and PLANS of the 


TWENTY LARGE 


At 39 OXFORD STREET; 1, la, 2, 3,& 4 NEWMAN STREET; 4, 5, & 6 PERRY’S — 
and 1 NEWMAN YARD, LONDON, W. 


[THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The real NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than Twenty-five years ago by WILLIAM 
8. BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington & Co., is beyond all comparison the 
very best article next to sterling silver that can be em- 
ployed ag such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no 
possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 


A small, useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for 
finish and durability, as follows : 


12 Table Forks....|1110!2 40/2100 
12 Table Spoons ..| 1110|2 00/2 40/2100 
12 Dessert Forks..| 1 30/1100)1120/1150 
12 Dessert Spoons.| 1 30/1100/1120/1150 
130};1 00/1 20/1 50 
Spoons, gilt 
100 120 120 13 6 
2 Sauce Ladles .. 60 80 80 90 
1 Gravy ene 66 90 100 110 
2 Salt Spoons. 
bowls........| 34] 40] 40| 46 
1 Mustard § 
18 20 20 23 
1 Pair o ugar 
ngs .. 26 36 36 40 
1 Pair of Fish 
1 
1 Butter Knife 26 40 56 60 
1 Soup Ladle .... 10 0 120 16 0 170 
1 Sifter 33 46 46 50 
Total...... 9109/12 9614173 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An 
Oak , to contain the above, and a relative num- 
ber of Knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish 
Covers and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, 
All kinds of Re-plating 

by the Patent Process. 


STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES. —Bayers of the above 
nested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
SHOW- . They contain such 
an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney- 
Fire-irons, and General Ironmongery, as cannot 
, either for variety, novelty, 

‘kmanship. 


Stoves, 
£33 10s.; Bronze Fenders, with stan 7s. 
£5 12s. ; Steel Fenders, £3 4s. to £11; ditto, with ich 
ormolu ornamente, from £3 4s. to "£18; Chimney- 
; from £1 8s. to £100; Fire-irons, from 3s. 3d. 
set to £4 4s. The Burton and all other Patent 
with radiating hearth-plates. 


COVERS and HOT-WATER 
DISHES, in every variety, and of the newest 
ost recherché patterns, are on show at WILLIAM 

8. 5. BURTON’ ‘8. Block a 19s. the Set of Six ; elegant 
to 49s, 6d. the Set ; Britannia 

handles, £3 2s. to 


‘the Set of Five; , £9 to £26 the 


fal size, £9. 


EA URNS of LONDON MAKE 

ONLY.—The largest assortment of London-made 

TEA URNS in the world (including all the recent 

novelties, Prt of which are registered), is on sale at 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S, from 30s. to £6. 


EDDING MANUFACTURED on the 
Premises, and guaranteed by WILLIAM 8, 


BURTON. 
3 Feet | 4 Feet 5 
For BEDsTEADs, WIDE Inches| Feet. 

Best Straw Paillasses ...... 13 0 150 18 0 
Best French Alva Mattresses 13 0 16 0 18 0 
Best Cotton Flock Mattresses 186|1 26/1 66 
Coloured Wool Mattresses..| 1 00/1 50/1 86 
Best Brown Wool Mattresses} 1 56/1116/1146 
Best Brown Do., extrathick|} 1 86/1160/1190 
Good White Wool 30);2 70 
Extra Super Do. Do. .... 38 10 
Good Horse Hair Do. ...... 2 50/2180/3 66 
Extra Super Do. .. 3 10/3180/)4100 
German Spring Hair Stuffing 3126/4 76|4150 
Extra Super Do. .......... 4100/5100/6 00 
French Wool and Hair Mat- 

tress for use over spring.. | 2170|3150|4 40 
Extra Super Do. Do. ...... 3170/5 00);5110 
Feather Poultry, in 

Good Tick 1160\/2 7 
Do. Do Grey Goose, in Bor 

dered Linen Ticks ...... 00/)5136 
Do. Do. White i 

4170°6176/7120 


ned Pillows, 3s. 6d. to 148.5 Bolsters from 68, to 6s, to 

Down Pillows from 10s. 6d. to 17s. 6d. 

Blankets, Counterpanes, and Sheets in every variety. 


ATENT IRON BEDSTEADS, fitted 
with Dovetail Joints and Patent Sacking on 
Castors, from 11s. to 24s, 
Ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads in great 
variety, from £1 4s. to £45 5s, 


PUBNITURE, in complete suites for 
Bedroom, of Mahogany, Birch, Fancy Woods, 
Polished and Japanned Deal, always on show. These 
are made by WILLIAM S. BURTON, at his manu- 
factory, 84 Newman Street, and every article is 
guaranteed. China Toilet Ware in great variety, from 
4s, Set of Five Pieces. 


SELIERS in GLASS or METAL.— 
The increased and increasing use of gas in 
private houses has induced WILLIAM S. BURTON to 
collect from the various manufacturers in metal and 
glass all that is new and choice in Brackets, Pendants, 
and Chandeliers, adapted to offices, passages, and dwel- 
ling rooms, as well as to have some designed 
for him; these are ON SHOW over his TWEN’ 
LARGE ROOMS, and present, for novelty, variety, 
and purity taste, an uneq | 
are marked Yo figures, at prices me on: 
with those whic > establish- 
ment the largest and most remarkable in the kingdom, 
viz, from 12s, 6d. (two-light) to £23, 


SHOW-ROOMS, 


UTLERY WARRANTED. — The 


in the world, all warran' on at 
s. at prices that are remunerative only 
because of the largeness of the sales. 
Ivory HANDLES. 
‘inch ive 130; 106) & 
inch Ivory" “Balance 
180/140) 59 
Balance Handies .. 210/160] 59 
4-inch Fine Ivory Handles ...... 280) 210) 80 
4-inch est African Ivory 
34 0 | 270/120 
Do., with Silver Ferules 42 0 | 350) 186 
Do., Carved Handles, Silver Ferules| 55 0 | 45 0 | 186 
Nickel Electro-Silver Handles .... 250/190) 76 
Silver Handles, of any Pattern .. | 84 0 | 540 | 210 
BoNE AND Horn HANDLEs. 
KNIVES AND Forks PER Doz. 
White Bone Handles ............ 136]110] 30 
Do., Balance Handles ............ 230/170! 46 
Black Horn-Rimmed Shoulders .. | 18 0| 156) 46 
Do., very Strong Riveted Handles | 126 | 96) 30 
The largest stock in existence of Plated Dessert 


Knives and Forks, and of the new Plated Fish-eating 
Knives and Forks and Carvers. 


PAPIER MACHE and IRON TEA- 


WAITERS, wholly unpreceden as 
extent, variety, or 
New Oval Papier Maché 
Set of seeceeees from 20s, to 10 guiness. 
Ditto Iron 10s. to 
mvex-shape ditto .......... from 7s. 6d. 


BATHS and TOILET WARE= 
8. BURTON has ONE, LAB 


x to the 
SHOW-ROOM devoted of 


nace, Hot and Cold Plunge ge Shows 
Baths. Toilet Ware in great variety, from to» 64. 
45s, the Set of Three. “4 


LOCKS, CANDELABRA, B 

om of his Stock of these, display: 
Show-rooms. Each article is of 


and some are objects of pure Vertu, the 
the first Manufacturers of Paris, from he 


8. BURTON imports them 


from 78. 6d, to £45. 
from 13s. 6d. £16 10s, per Plt 
Bronzes ......-.-. from 18s, to £16 168. 
Lamps, Moderateur from 6s. to 29. 
Pure Colza Oil.... 38. 74. per Gallon. 


ted by RGE ANDREW ob Mo. inthe of St. Bride, in the City of London ; and Published 
Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, May 9, 1868. 648 


gtthe Office, No. 88 Southampton Strest, 
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